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INTRODUCTION. 


It is not pleasant to pen a reflection which a man feels 
convinced has been said a thousand times before, and 
said a thousand times better than he can prétend to do ; 
yet, admitting the triteness of the remark, what author 
ever attempted to Write an Introduction who did not feel 
it to be the most difficult part of the book? 

If this be true of an author, with how much greater 
force is it applicable to a translator ; who, sheltered be- 
hind the responsibility of the original writer, trembles at 
the idëa of pleading guilty at the bar of criticism, not 
only to the manner but the matter. 

In translating the présent work, I hâve endeavoured 
to render it into English, as nearly as the different con¬ 
structions and idioms of the two languages will admit. 
It embraces the romantic, the descriptive, the serious, 
and the playful ; for the author never pursues a subject 
to satiety, but Aies from flower to flower, like the 
coquetting butterfly. Lengthened disquisitions, wire- 
drawn arguments, and elaborate discussions are studi- 
ously avoided. 

Perhaps, after ail, it is best described by its title, which, 
borrowed fsorn the favourite ice composed of different 
fruits so frequently met with in Italy, sufficiently indi- 
cates the varied character it displays. But I will not 
detain thee any longer, most indulgent reader (how 
naturally our thoughts assume the form of our wishes), 
from gathering the choicest specimens of Tdtti Fkutti. 

Edmvnd Spenceb. 


Hiohgate, 1834. 
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went to Dessau, under the superintendence of a hofmeister, 
and in the year 1800 entered the University of Leipsic, where 
he remained between two and three years, devoting himself to 
the acquisition of general knowledge, and the study of the law. 
He very soon exchanged this pursuit for a military life, and 
entered the service of the King of Saxony as a member of the 
Garde du Corps du Roi. 

Wliile at Dresden, he distinguished himself by various spir- 
ited adventures, particularly by his undaunted intrepidity as an 
equestrian. But this wàs too contracted a theatre for the exer¬ 
cise of a mind active, ardent, and ambitious; he therefore 
aolicited his discharge, which having obtained, he retired with 
the grade of a captain of cavalry. This détermination origin- 
ated in a long-cherished desire of making a tour through some 
of the principal countries of Europe. He first visited Vienna, 
the south of Germany, and Switzerland ; front thence he 
passed on to France and Italy, and remained a considérable 
time at Naples. 

Being unfortunately at variance with his father, he was fre- 
quently involved in pecuniary difficultés ; this, however, did 
not deter him from continuing his tour, though it often exposed 
him to inconveniences to which those of his rank in life are 
generally étrangers. It had, however, the good effect of ini- 
tiating him at an early âge into the realities of life, of stripping 
objects of the false gloss with which they are too often deco- 
rated for those who possess wealth or power, and was also the 
means of introducing him to an intiœate acquaintance with 
human nature in ail its ramifications, which would never hâve 
been the case if he had continued the petted ehild of fortune. 

Soon after his return to Germany, while residing at Berlin, 
his father died ; by which event he came into possession of 
very considérable estâtes at Muskau, together with a large 
accession of wealth. 

The various knowledge and information he had acquired 
during his travels were now called into action, and the first im¬ 
pulse ot his enterprising mind was to improve and beautify the 
estate and castle of his ancestors ; for this purpose he availed 
himself of the talents of the celebrated architect Schinkel. 

The old castle, thus placed in the créative hand of wealth 
and genius, rose like a phœnix from its ashes, and its moulder- 
ing walls assumed the majestic form they now wear ; but the 
war which at this time raged throughout Europe, and the dark 
State of the political horizon, hinderedthe entire completion of 
the design of the noble projector. 1 
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In the year 1813, the Russian army entered Berlin. A 
dangerous illness with which the prince was now seized alone 
prevented his immédiate admission into that service ; this how- 
ever took place in October, when he received the rank of major 
and aid-de-camp to the Duke of Saxe Weimar. He distin- 
guished himself afterward in the Netherlands ; and won the 
character of a brave and experienced officer in the army at 
Antwerp, commanded by Bulow. Subsequently, imder General 
Geismar, he was présent at the taking of Cassel, where he was 
instrumental in capturing several pièces of cannon. 

About this time he was engaged in a novel description of 
duel. A French colonel of hussars, celebrated for his daring 
bravery, rode out considerably in advance of the lines, and 
challenged any officer in the army of his opponents to single 
combat. Prince Pückler accepted the challenge, and the con- 
test took place in the centre between the two armies :—intense 
anxiety was pictured on the countenances of the spectators ; it 
seemed as if the glory of their respective countries depended 
upon the issue. A death-like silence reigned throughout, 
which was only occasionally interrupted by the loud cheers of 
the deeply-interested soldiery, as their favourite champion 
gained a temporary advantage, or suffered a momentary defeat. 

At length the guardian angel of Germany triumphed,—the 
brave Frenchman fell ! 

Yarious orders were conferred upon him as a reward for his 
numerous and brilliant services, together with the rank of 
colonel. 

At a later period, he raised a régiment of chasseurs, and 
commanded at Bruges as civil and military governor. In the 
year 1814, when the allied armies entered Paris, he was sent 
by the Duke of Saxe Weimar as spécial courier to the Emperor 
Alexander. 

<■.- Peace having now spread her halcyon wings over desolated 
Europe, the prince returned to the enjoyments of private life, 
and visited England— 

Proud freedom’s home, when slavery’s ills impend— 

The exile’s hope, the way-worn wanderer’s friend ; 

The beacon light, to which the nations steer’d, 

When tempests beat, that even proud hearts fear’d ; 

The rainbow smiling o’er the clouds of war, 

And heralding the ray of peace afar— 


at that time the great focus of attraction to ail the continental 
nations. He remained upwards of a year, familiarized himself 
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with her laws, customs, manners, and improvements, and paid 
particular attention to whatever related to domestic comfort and 
convenience ; but above ail, to every thing eonnected with land- 
scape-gardening, a pursuit to which he devoted himself with 
the most unwearied assiduity, till he became thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its minutest details, both useful and ornamental. 

On his return from England, he recommenced, with renewed 
activity, carrying into execution his long-projected and magni- 
ficent plans ; when, malgré the difficultés interposed by the 
nature of the soil, the elimate, and other obstacles, his persé¬ 
vérance at length surmounted every impediment ; an immense 
tract of land was brought into the highest State of cultivation, 
while his park and pleasure-grounds, which vie in beauty and 
good taste with some of the very finest in England, hâve be- 
come objects of great admiration in Germany, where they bloom 
an oasis in the waste ! 

These improvements hâve considerably enhanced the value 
of his estâtes, which hâve been further benefited by the discov- 
ery of a minerai spring of great effieacy ; in conséquence of 
which,abath establishment, consistingof a pump-room, assem- 
bly-rooms, eoffee-houses, and numerous promenades hâve 
been constructed by the indefatigable proprietor. It is entitled 
“ Herman’s Bad,” and is much resorted to during the bathing 
season ; nothing has been neglected that is likely to conduce 
to the comfort and amusement of the visiters, and his own spa- 
cious park and pleasure-grounds are at ail times open for their 
gratification. 

The surrounding country is extremely picturesque, abound- 
ing in the most varied scenery, hllls covered with almost im¬ 
pénétrable forests, while the winding stream of the crystal 
Niesse and its attendant lakes impart additional beauty and in- 
creased fertility. The drives and promenades are cheerful and 
diversified, forming a pleasing contrast with the wild scenery 
in its immédiate vicinity. 

The town of Muskau, Mosca, or Muzakow, which signifies 
in the Sclavonian language the “ Town of Men,” is of very 
ancient date ; this is demonstrated by the various antiquities 
found in its neighbourhood. Previous to Christianity, when in 
possession of the Sorben Vandals, it was considered of such 
superior sanctity, that pilgrims were attracted from distant 
countries to visit its sacred groves, and traces of their religious 
rites are still visible. 

If we may judge from the extent of the ruins which hâve 
been discovered, it must hâve been a town of great importance. 
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and was at one time a Roman station. Tradition still pré¬ 
serves the memory of the spot on which Mosca, the Roman 
commander, fell. At présent, the entire population is under 
1500, the majority of whom are of Vandal origin. It is gen- 
erally believed that a colony of the ancient inhabitants founded 
the city of Moscow in Russia. 

The original castle was built by Margrave John, the son of 
Siegfried of Ringelheim, who, for his victories over the Hun- 
garians, received a grant of it from the Emperor Henry I. It 
was strongly fortified ; as we find, in the year 1109, that the 
emperor Henry III. besieged it without suecess. However, it 
has sinee undergone many unfortunate reverses. In the year 
1241, by an irruption of the Tartars,it was entirely reduced to 
ashes, together with the town of Muskau, and the whole sur- 
rounding country laid waste. It was shortly rebuilt, but again 
suffered during the thirty years’ war from the Croatians under 
Tiefenbach, who plundered it, and destroyed the neighbouring 
villages ; the conflagration was so extensive, that the woods 
continued burning for six weeks ; finally, it was once more 
consumed by fire, through the carelessness of the Swedes, but 
was shortly re-erected in a style of increased splendour and 
magnificence. 

It is at présent a superb building, and whether we regard the 
style of the architecture, the correct taste displayed in laying 
out the pleasure-grounds and park, its beautiful situation sur- 
rounded by the Niesse, with the highly cultivated scenery in 
its proximity, and the forests and mountains in the background, 
we must felicitate the proprietoron possessingit, and envy him 
the proud pleasure of being the creator of its beauty. A 
dreary waste has been converted into a smiling landscape, to a 
wilderness has succeeded a pleasure-ground, the rhododendron 
rears its proud head where the heath formerly flourished, and 
dangerous morasses hâve becoine verdant lawns. 

While the inventive hand of talent was employed in revolu- 
tionizing his estate, the prince amused himself by occasionally 
visiting Dresden and Berlin ; and still retaining his early at¬ 
tachaient for spirited adventures, he availed himself of an op- 
portunity affordedin the year 1817, of ascending from the latter 
city in a balloon with the æronaut Reichhard ; this event im- 
parted to him additional celebrity. 

He married the Countess Pappenheim, widow of the late 
count, and daughter of the Prince Hardenberg, state-chaneel- 
lor of Prussia, whom he aceompanied to the Congress of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. About this time, the post of ambassador at Con¬ 
stantinople was oflered him, and in the year 1820, in conse- 
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quence of his talents and influence, he was solicited to accept 
an appointaient under the crown ; both these offers were de- 
clined. 

He was created a prince in the year 1822, as a partial in- 
demnification for the immense losses he sustained by the an- 
nexation of that part of S il e sia,* in which his domains are 
situated, to the kingdom of Prussia. 

Since his last visit to England and France, he has chiefly 
resided at Muskau, improving his estâtes, excavating mines, 
establishing alum works, and various other undertakings, con- 
ducive to the benefit of society. Through his patriotic exer- 
tions, industry and prosperity now characterize those peasants 
who were formerly distinguished for their poverty, idleness, 
and dishonesty, and he has the enviable gratification of having 
nearly eradicated pauperism, and thereby acquired the warm 
affections of a grateful and contented people. 

Public opinion has since assigned him a high station in a 
domain of an entirely different description, namely, in the 
“kingdom of literature the name of Prince Pückler has 
been placed, by the award of criticism, among the most talented 
of his countrymen. 

From the various reviews by Goethe and other distinguished 
German writers, respecting the “ Briefe eines Verstorbenen,” 
we hâve selected the following :— 

“ These letters belong to the highest class of literature ; they 
are at once élégant, interesting, and amusing, abound in useful 
information, and display in every page the cultivated mind of 
the scholar, and the man of taste and refinement : his descrip¬ 
tions of the manners and customs of England are animated 
and entertaining ; her arislocracy, their wealth, influence, ca¬ 
price, &c. are portrayed with a degree of vraisemblance 
rarely excelled. 

“ He is eminently successful in his pictures of nature, which 
are beautifully and accurately drawn ; his représentations of 
her gentler features, when ornamented and improved by the 
fostering hand of man, are faithful and pleasing; while those 
of her wild and more terrifie forms are romantically sublime. 

“ An extensive tour through England afforded the author a 
wide field for observation, as that country has been long a 
pattern in ail that relates to landscape-gardening, picturesque 
and beautiful domains ; he characterizes their beauties and 
defects with the skilful hand of one completely master of the 


Formerly Lusatia. 
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subject, and évincés, when employed in criticising and describ- 
ing architecture and the fine arts, the taste of the connoisseur, 
combined with the discerning judgment of one deeply sensible 
of their fascinating influence. 

“ He beguiles the attention of his readers with épisodes of 
real life, jeux d’esprit, anecdotes, and romantie traditions ; 
while the pleasing style in which they are related proves that 
his powers of narrative are not the least admirable among his 
endowments.” 

“We possess in these letters,” says Varnhagen van Ense, 
“ a beautiful ornament of German literature ; that the author 
is a member of the highest class of society is abundantly evi- 
denced. He is one of those rare meteors which unité the 
high distinction of birth, extensive érudition, unwearied mental 
activity, indefatigable industry, with the accomplishments of 
the man of the world and the gentleman.” 

His présent work, which, it is understood, will be continued, 
has been very extensively circulated in Germany ; and it is 
said the Prussian government intend giving their most serious 
attention to devise means for the reformation of those abuses 
which the author has so fearlessly and vividly denounced in 
the following pages. 


E. S . 
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THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 


“ Oh ! there’s a Word, which on the raptur'd ear 
In accents falls more exquisite and dear 
Than vows of love, or music’s softest tone, 

Which hath a spell of magic ail its own. 

Less sweet, when first in youth we’re doomed to roam, 
Soundsthe belov’d, the hallow’dname of Home.” 

Euzx Rknnik. 


Fok many years I had been a wanderer through this most 
strange and wonderful world, and at this moment I hâve just 
arrived from Africa, where I had been to visit the Pacha Me- 
hemet Ali. I experienced a mingled sensation of pleasure and 
astonishment upon finding myself post varios casus once more 
in my native country like that votary of pleasure who, after 
seeking for a new and more refined delight, ended by deter- 
mining to sleep one night at home ! 

Occupied with these and similar reflections, I one evening 
jumped into my droschke, and “ drove a steeple-chase,” or, to 
speak more plainly, through fields and woods, over hill and 
dale, deep sands and stumps of trees, till I arrived at the lonely 
and unfrequented village of K- W——. 

My complexion was deeply bronzed, my haïr of the darkest 
oriental hue, my dress, my carriage and its ornaments, my 
horses, my harness, ail were of the same melancholy sable 
colour ; this dark picture contrasted beautifully with the bright 
serenity that reigned in my own bosom, and which rarely leaves 
me when alone. 

I might hâve been taken for a fashionable élégant travelling 
clergyman, or even for Mephistopheles himself, who, as we 
know from good authority, assumed the character of a doctor 
theologiæ.* 

After travelling a short time, I came, to a river which had 
widely overflowed its banks. It was on the third of May, and 


* See Goëthe’s Faust. 
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the snow was not entirely dissolved on the summit of the 
neighbouring mountains. The foaming torrent was dashing 
to atoms the last rudera of a broken bridge, and playfully 
daneed and gambolled through the shattered fragments. 
Sclavonian peasants (but since their philanthropie émancipa¬ 
tion no longer slaves) were employed in useless endeavours to 
bind together the remaining parts of the bridge. 

I observed at a distance, that the river was broader, and its 
current less impetuous, and I hoped there to find a ford by 
which I might pass over. “ What is the name of this river ?” 
I demanded of a Vandal peasant, who stood staring at me, 
with open mouth and his hands thrust into the torn pockets of 
that article of dress the name of which is unpronounceable by 
ladies. “ Black Schôps” (sheep), answered he, laconically, 
without being the least abashed, or appearing aware of the 
singular coincidence of the reply ; though, for myself, I could 
not forbear reflecting upon the theological sables in which 
every thing belonging to me was arrayed. 

After some delay and trouble, I succeeded in extraeting front 
him that it was impossible to ford the river in that neighbour- 
hood, and that I must content myself with taking a side road, 
which led to a small town on the great road, where I should 
be sure of flnding comfortable quarters for the night. It was 
certainly a circuitous route ; but, to a man accustomed to 
travel over the globe, it was of liltle importance, as he is always 
at home, or, at least, he can at any time take refuge in his 
carriage ; the more uncertain and doubtful may be his future 
prospects, the more it enhances enjoyment ; in fact, this unex- 
pected interruption pleased me, as it aroused me from a sort 
of sleepy languor in which I had sunk ; and giving the reins 
to my light Arabians, I arrived at my destination just as the 
sun was sinking behind the golden summits of the mountains. 

A fat good-natured landlady came smilingly to meet me, her 
laughing eyes plainly indicating that she was anticipating the 
rich harvest she was likely to reap from such an unaccustomed 
guest, and she herself afforded me her powerful assistance to 
descend from the carriage. 

Upon inquiry I found that every thing here was under the 
influence of that sign of the zodiac called the ram. The village 
was denominated Bocksberg (rams’ hill) ; the river, as we before 
observed, was termed the Black Sheep ; and the inn, a dark 
monastic building, was entitled the Golden Lamb î A repré¬ 
sentation of the latter was carved in stone, which, mutilated 
and pitiful, looked down upon me, in an attitude of contempla-. 
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tîon, frora the projecting gable end of the house. It had been 
probably erected in former times as an emblem of the Re- 
deemer, but was now degraded into a sign for an inn, while, 
instead of its former gilded fleece, it was now painted a bright 
yellow. 

Notwithstanding the uninviting exterior of the gloomy inn, 
I was conducted into a spacious lofty chamber, in which was 
a gigantic four-post canopy bed, and this, together with the 
antique furniture, was more clean, neat, and convenient than is 
usually found in the small towns of our beloved country. 

I cast my eyes around upon the walls ; they were hung 
with half-decayed paintings and drawings, and I was not a 
little astonished to find among them a very striking portrait of 
one of my own family, who had been the guide and model of 
my youih. 

“ From whence hâve you procured this portrait ?” demanded 
I of the landlady. “ May it please your grâce, that is the 

Starost* B-, my old master and benefactor, whom I served 

as lady’s-maid, or rather,” said she, smiling, and suddenly cor- 
recting herself, “ it was in the service of the countess that I 
lived for twenty-one years, and of that happy time this portrait 
still remains as a memorial.”—“ Oh, I understand you,” said 
I, laughing, fixing my eyes steadfastly upon her. I saw that 
there was still visible, notwithstanding the furrows of âge, 
some beaux restes of the waiting-maid’s former beauty, and 
though more than twenty years had elapsed, yet I imme- 
diately recognised the acquaintance of fourteen. 

Oh, Time ! 1 saw in the countenance before me, as in a 
looking-glass, thy ravages, and I reflected with regret on the 
havoc thy effacing finger would make on myself. The usual 
civilities attending the revival of old acquaintanceship passed 
over, and on my part with the greatest cordiality ; but in this 
I was surpassed by my new friend, who, though not a lady of 
distinction, had no cause to complain of my want of gallantry. 

In this she was unlike the French lady who, after receiving 
a visit from one of her suitors, who seemed surprised at the 
alteration he found in her, exclaimed with vivacity, “Eh, 
monsieur, appeliez-vous cela connaître?” 

Poor Cathinka had already long since passed the sunny 
side of life ; but, thank Heaven, that was not my case. She 
overwhelmed me with the most recherché flattery; even a 
practised courtier might hâve taken a lesson; among other 

* A Polish title of a nobleman who is governor of a royal castle and 
the smrounding districts.— Translater. 

B 2 
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things she did not forget to tell me of my youthful beautÿ, ami 
reminded me of the never-to-be-forgotten masked 'bail giveïi 
twenty-four years ago (to which I shall hâve occasi'ôn to refer 
at a future period), where there was not a more charming pair 

than the Countess B-and myself ; to which I answered 

with a sigh of mingled pleasure and regret. “Well, never 
mind,” said Cathinka, “ our youth and beauty hâve become a 
taie of other times, for I believe we are both of the same âge.” 
—“ Thank Heaven !” said I, “ you hâve made such a happy 
discovery ; rest satisfied in your belief, and be assured that 
faith can do more than remove mountains.” 

In the mean time, as an old travelier, I did not lose sight of 
my usual principle, “ qu’il faut faire flèche de tout bois,” a 
proverb, the wisdom of which, when applied to the aflairs of 
life, is inexhaustible ; and as love was here no longer the order 
of the day, I resorted to the kitchen, having remembered that 
when Cathinka was young and pretty, she displayed considér¬ 
able talent in the culinary art, and I therefore concluded that she 
was probably become by this time a most accomplished artist. 

I took advantage of former réminiscences to fan into a flame 
the slumbering lire of my hostess’s ambition, hoping she would 
exercise it upon that fire which was so necessary an append- 
age to her art. 

She obligingly promised wonders, and, in truth, the souper 
was served in a style calculated to please a much more fastidi- 
ous gourmand than myself ; it was, indeed, far superior to what 
the extemal and monastic appearance of the Golden Lamb had 
led me to expect. 

My kind readers must be by this time too- well aware of my 
taste for terrestrial enjoyments, to doubt for a moment that I 
rendered ail due honours to the talents of my accomplished 
cuisinière. 

As soon as I had reduced to ashes two, genuine Havanas, 
I sought repose, with my beloved government gazette in my 
hand, from which I gleaned the following important intelli¬ 
gence ! A Russian courier had arrived, but what he came to 
say we are left to guess. The manager of the court theatre 
had celebrated his jubilee, and the company had sung, “ Ail 
hail, with victory crowned !” And that the cross of honour, 
which âlready glitters on the breasts of myriads, was now con- 
ferred even upon his majesty’s court tailor 1 whose acknow- 
Jedgments for the honour were no doubt extremely edifying ; 
but before I finished reading the article, sleep stole softly and 
insensibly upon me. 
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I had sojourned in the land of drearas about two hours, vvhen 
a remarkably disagreeable sensation slowly awoke me ; with 
pain and difficulty I opened my eyes, and believing that I was 
still dreaming, I beheld an old, sallow-looking woman standing 
before me, clothed in an antiquated dress of ash-gray colour. 
She looked sorrowfully down upon me as I lay in bed, and 
held in her hand a large key, while a bunch, eonsisting of 
several others, was suspended by her side. 

Stupified by amazement, I gazed upon her ; she carried in 
her other hand a lamp, whieh emitted a pale siekly flame ; this 
she slowly raised above me, when its flickering light and feeble 
rays occasionally faintly illuminated her cadaverous eounte- 
nance, while the mouldering deeayed hangings floated in the 
dismal twilight. 

I felt utterly enfeebled, whether by terror or by some super- 
natural influence I know not, but recovered my self-possession 
in a few seconds, and attempted to start froin my bed to seize 
this unearthly-looking phantom, when she, with a half-sorrow- 
ful, half-angry countenance, menaced me with the uplifted key, 
and as I involuntarily fell back, suddenly pressed it upon my 
naked throat. 

The touch of the cold Steel seemed to enter my veins like 
the stab of a dagger, and for a moment I lost ail consciousness. 
When I again looked around me, lamp and figure had vanished, 
and every object was once more shrouded in darkness. I fear- 
fully turned my eyes towards the wall, where the spectre re- 
appeared for a moment, slowly retreating, surrounded by a 
pale blue melanehoiy light. No, by Heaven ! this is too 
foolish, said I, encouraging myself, and breaking out into a 
violent fit of forced laughter ; is it possible to dream so ab- 
surdly? for no rational man ean give it any other explanation. 
I sought for the decanter of water, and drank a large glass of 
it, then carefully groped with my hands through the room, 
until trembling with cold, and with my nerves uustrung, I re- 
turned to my bed, and, wrapping myself in the bed-clothes, did 
not awake till the light dawned through my Windows ; the day- 
beams chased away every remnant of the disagreeable feelings 
of the night ; but I was much surprised to find that I had a 
severe pain in my neck, and that it was slightly swollen. 

My toilet, which was made conformably with the rules laid 
down by Goethe for a man of forty, was only half finished 
when Cathinka made her appearance with the coflee ; the mo¬ 
ment she opened the door, “ Tell me,” said I, “ how is it that 
you permit such lovely female visiters to entertain your guests 
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in your old Gothic neste?" —“ Heavenly mercy !” stammered 
Cathinka, at the same time nearly dropping the pot of boiling 
coffee, “ most certainly the wife of the treasnrer Rasius !” 

“ What hâve you to do with the treasurer Rasius ?”—“ Ah, 
my honoured lord, the pleasure I felt in seeing you destroyed 
ail recollection of the room to which I had eonducted you ; 
yes, it is too true ; though for a long time the apparition has 
not appeared, and, singular to say, seems to hâve corne now for 
the sake of alarming you !” 

“ No, no,” rejoined I, my vanity somewhat piqued, “ the 
ghost perhaps chose the worst person in the world on whom 
to rnake an impression ; but what is it then about this foolish 
apparition ?” 

“ Oh, Jésus Maria ! do not attempt to insult the spirit ; who 
knows but you may be the person destined to find the treasure, 
the crown, the cross, and ail togetber ?” 

“ My good Cathinka, what folly ! I hâve already diseov- 
ered a lost treasure in thee, but those which consist of gold 
and jewels I hâve never yet been so fortunate as to find ; be- 
sides, I believe it is rnore my destiny to lose than gain. But 
sit down, take your coffee with me, and relate the history.” 

Cathinka dit! not require a second invitation, but placing 
berself opposite to tne, after hearing my adventures during 
the night, continued as follows : 

“ About the beginning of the last century, there reigned 

here the rieh and powerful Count P-, of whom you must 

hâve often heard ; he possessed nearly ail the extensive, but 
now divided, lordships in the province, and resided principally 
at his hunting-seat in uninterrupted tranquillity and splendour, 
the ruins of which are still visible in the neighbouring forest. 
He was kind and munificent towards the poor, and universally 
beloved. When about fifty years of âge, he fell in love with 
a citizen’s daughter of this town ; she was beautiful and amia¬ 
ble, and though only a poor lace-maker, yet her virtue resisted 
ail attempts to subdue it. At length, notwithstanding her low 
birth, he consented to marry her. His immense domains were 
a feudal tenure, and the presumptive heir was a cousin, a man 
of bad character and ill conduct, and was thought capable of 
perpetrating any deed, however foui; he therefore left no me- 
thod untried to prevent his ric-h cousin from marrying. 

“Things were in this State, when the count one day returned 
from hunting, and after partaking of some refreshment, became 
almost iinmediately very unwell. It was darkly rumoured that 
bis presumptive heir was answerable for his iliness. There 
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had been suddenly contracted a violent intimacy between him 
and the treasurer Rasius. This man was of a dark, morose 
disposition ; but the charaeter of his wife was even still more 
disliked, and the whole country believed her capable of com- 
mitting any act, however bad, which her interest or inclination 
prompted. 

“ The count, after a severe and lingering illness, slowly re- 
covered, but never regained the full possession of his faculties ; 
he became a prey to the deepest melancholy, sat day and 
night in a darkened chamber, and spoke of nothing but his 
beloved Maria, who, during his indisposition, suddenly disap- 
peared from her native town. 

“ When this event was first announced, the count was in¬ 
consolable ; grief rendered him nearly frantic, but, to the sur¬ 
prise of his attendants, he ail at once became peaceful and 
tranquil ; he waited the return of his Maria with patient résig¬ 
nation, for he was constantly assured that she would cerlainly 
be with him the following day, and his only pleasure appeared 
to be in that hope. 

“ He purchased for ber the most expensive ornaments and 
jewels ; he had a statue of hercarved in wood, which he placed 
in the centre of his apartrnent, and is now to be seen in the 
castle of a prince in Silesia. He was accustomed to amuse 
himself in the most childish manner with the wooden figure, 
believing it to be his beloved Maria, and adorned it with jewels, 
dresses, and finery of every description. 

“ It issingular that, from the commencement of bis delirium, 
he attached himself to the treasurer Rasius, made him his bo- 
sora friend, and was scarcely ever separated from him. This 
excited the more surprise, as previous to this event the count 
had ever treated him with neglect, and hadinvariably displayed 
towards him the most rooted antipathy ; and yet to this man 
only was confided the custody of the precious image ; he alone 
was permitted to bring it when the count wished to see it, and 
to return it in the most mysterious manner to its place of con- 
cealment. The wealth that had been lavished on it was im¬ 
mense, the crown which encircled the head was so valuable 
that the diadem of the King of Poland was a mere theatrical 
gewgaw when compared with it, and a cross of rubies was so 
rich that it would require the revenue ofmore than one prince 
to purchase it. 

“ In a short time the count was declared incapable, in con¬ 
séquence of his mental alienation, of managing bis affairs, and 
his profligate cousin died most unexpectedly after a short 
illness. 
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“ In the absence of an heir, his feudal estâtes reverted to the 
Crown, and now coinmenced the absolute, uncontrolled reign 
of the dreaded, unprincipled liasius. 

“ It was to the unhappy subjects a reign of tyranny and 
terror. 

“ The unfortunate snfferer himself was confined to his own 
liunting-seat, but the secret of his fate ever remained irivolved 
in mystery. It is probable that, after many years of confine¬ 
ment and insanity, nature became exhausted, for his death was 
publicly announced, and his lifeless corse exposed to the gaze 
of his once happy subjects, to whom he had invariably evinced 
the attachment of a friend and a father ; the altered appear-, 
ance of the body gave rise to many dark mysterious reports 
and surmises ; it was said that, when Rasiu3 approached the 
state-bed, the deceased opened his eyes, which appeared to 
gaze frowningly on his jailer, and vvere with difficulty again 
closed. 

“ As there was no heir, the officers of the crown took pos¬ 
session of the domains of the late count, and of a smail sum of 
moriey, but the valuable jewels belonging to the statue were 
never heard of, and their destination remains to this day un- 
known. Rasius resigned his office as treasurer, and purchased 
the monastery for his dwelling-house which I now occupy as 
an inn. 

“ He established himself in the most magnificent style of 
living, but always seemed as if some secret grief was corroding 
his soûl, whileevery year brought fresh désolation to his house, 
for death smote in succession his four children. 

“ He became misanthropie, and his inhospitable gates were 
equally barred against friend and stranger ; he passed his days 
without any other society than that of his demon-wife ; my 
grandmother knew her well, and often informed me of her 
utter inability to sleep—likeLady Macbeth, she was to be seen 
walking backwards arid forwards through the long corridors, 
dressed in the same costume in which you, my lord, last night 
beheld her. Many others hâve also seen in this chamber the 
samc unhappy spirit ; that part of the wall through which you 
saw her vanish was the door which formerly led into her 
room, and which my husband twelve years since closed up. 
But, alas ! what avails it to people of her class, to wliom it is 
as easy to enter through a wall as it is to us mortals through a 
door ! 

“ But, to finish my story, which I fear you hâve already 
found too long, I shall only add, that we inust ail die, and sa 
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it befel] the wicked Rasius ; but Heaven preserve us from fol- 
lowing liirn to his destination. Of ail his relatives or children, 
the only survivor was his unhappy wife, whose nocturnal prom¬ 
enades were the terror of the whole household ; at length 
ber hour struck ; courier after courier was despatched to hsr 
sister, who resided at a considérable distance ; the large key 
she never parted from day or night, but incessantly cried most 
anxiously for her sister. She made use of the most horrible 
imprécations, uttered curses which no mortai may repeat, 
and my sainted grandmother never mentioned her name with- 
out Crossing herself. 

“ Her sister came not! and the misérable woman constantly 
held in her clenched hand the massive key, which they were 
obliged to bury with her, as her dead Angers grasped it with 
the force of an iron vice, and the most powerful efforts to 
unloose it were ineffectual. 

“ Every room in the house was searched for the treasure ; 
the floors were taken up, the cellars examined, the garden dug 
up, but ail in vain, and the only person who has become en- 
riched is the apothecary, whose house once forrried part of 
this ; he fished up some old plate out of the draw-well, en- 
graved with the arms of the P—e family. Whether he has 
found the whole treasure I cannot tell, as the unhappy spirit 
still makes her nightly visita and perambulations, and always 
disappears through the same closed-up door. My poor dear 
husband once beheld her, but I, God forgive the sin ! derided 
his taie ; however, from your adventure last night, 1 now 
firmly believe that the hidden treasure is concealed in that 
room, and I will hâve it immediately explored, for who can 
tell what will happen ? still, ill-gotten wealth does not pros- 
per, and perhaps it would be better to leave it to the care of 
the evil one ; what think you, my lord ?” 

“ Most certainly,” I replied, “ it is not prudent to eat 
cherries with such illustrious personages as his satanic 
majesty !” 

. . . “Lord Jésus!” shrieked Cathinka, and fell senseless 
on the floor. I involuntarily turned my eyes towards the 
door, and beheld a being similar to that which I had seen 
during the night, with an uplifted key in her hand, turning 
with a half-laughing, frightfullooking grin towards me ; to 
spring up and seize her, with no very gentle hand, was the 
work of a moment, but the flesh and blood which 1 felt, and 
the misérable whine which she uttered, caused me immediately 
to unloose my grasp. 
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“ From whence comest thou, and wbat willest thou liere ?” 
cried I, sternly, irritated as I vvas by terror. The only an- 
svver which I received was an incompréhensible inurmur, 
v.h;lo she again lifted up the key. 

Cathinka at this moment opened ber eyes and gazed upon 
the unknown ; then immediately starting up with re- 
covc-ed roses in her cheeks, exclaimed, “ 1s it possible, Liese ! 
and with the lost key of my garden-gate ? The poor wretch 
bas been nearly the deatb of me ; but how has she got in here, 
and what bas she been doing during the night ?” 

A pant >.:iimic dialogue now commenced between lhem, 
when Cathmka assured me that the dumb idiot had not been 
my nightly visiter, for that she had only this moment entered 
the room, having found the large garden-key, which had been 
lost yesterday, and that she had passed the night down stairs, 
where, out of compassion, a bed had been arranged for her. 

So then, thought I, Liese is the sleep-walker ; but after a 
more minute examination, I observed that her clolhes, the form 
of the key, and her whole appearance, were altogether different 
from that of my nocturnal visiter ; and even granting it was 
Liese, how could she hâve procured the antiquated lamp ? and 
how could she hâve disappeared through die wall? whieh I 
was positively certain she did ; and thus I was as full of doubts 
as ever, and no other way of accounting for my vision remained, 
exccpt by imagining that I had fallen into a sort of magnetic 
slumber. I was too skeptical to believe that I had really seen 
a supernatural being ; and my enlightened readers, who, I dare 
say, are still more so, will certainly entertain even stronger 
doubts. 

But the time of my departure arrived ; I presented poor 
Liese with a recompense for my rough treatment, took a cor¬ 
dial farewell of my old friend the hostess, and proceeded to the 

ruins of the Hunting Tower, in which the old Count P- 

breathed his last. 

Thus Ileft this ominous small town in a somewhat singular 
frame of mind. It was such a one as might hâve given rise 
to either weeping or laughing ; or, like the “ Knight of La 
Mancha,” it might hâve led me to take each windmill for a 
giant. 

I continued my route for soine time absorbed in contempla¬ 
tion, and wove one web of spéculation after another, until I was 
suddenly arqused from my revery by the loud gabbling of a 
flock of geese. Upon looking up, I pgreeived two large gray 
ganders arrayed against each other in mortal combat. I pic- 
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tured them to my imagination as two knightly princes, who, 
armed in a panoply of gray feathers, were disputing their indi- 
vidual rights ; while the ladies, arrayed in a circle, like the 
high dames in a balcony, encouraged their champions with 
their gentle féminine gabble, and with their long necks ex- 
tended towards heaven, invoked the god of war to erown with 
victory the warrior they most loved. 

I could not help admiring the devoted courage of these 
feathered combatants, who returned again and again to the 
charge, so unlike the princes of our own species, who leave 
their contests and dissensions to be decided by the geese, their 
subjects ; and these are so obliging as to fight till death for 
interests not their own. 

I, however, as a higher power, humanely interfered to ter- 
minate the deadly strife, and resolved at a future time to pen 
the record of their bravery with their own feathers. 

Then am not I also a species of feathered knight, a member 
of the newly-revived order of Force is Laïc, but who, instead of 
drawing a sword, wield a quill, which, in the hands of him who 
is accomplished in its exercise, will inflict a wound deeper than 
that of the sword ? 

It is not a little singular that the most influential and formi¬ 
dable feathered heroes of modem times hâve the sanie name 
as the mighty sword heroes of olden time : I mean the Ritter 
Burggrafen* of ancient Germania, who were called Advooati. 

An extensive forest now received me into her lonely shades ; 

* Knight earls, proprietors of fortified castles and the adjoining dis¬ 
tricts, originally held by feudal tenure of the emperor. In many instances 
they exercised the rights of a sovereign. The principal towns whose 
names terminate in burg, for instance, Magdeburg, Augsburg, Coburg, 
Salzburg, &c., were formerly fortified towns and earldoms. They were 
a most powerful class in the middie âges, constituted the aristocracy of 
that period, and lived in great military splendour. Renowned for their 
bravery, with a power almost despotic, they were objects of dread alike 
to the emperor and the people. Acts of the most atrocious cruelty are re- 
corded of them. They were eternally warring with each other, and in 
too many instances were supported entirely by rapine. These castles, 
almost invariably situated upon high hills, were at that time nearly im- 
pregnable. The ruins are still visible in almost every part of Germany, 
particularly in Thuringia, on the banks of the Danube, the Rhine, and 
the Neckar. One reason of their preference for these situations was, 
that they were accustomed to throw chains across the rivers, for the pur- 
pose of intercepting the boats, either to compel the owners to pay toll, or 
to rob them. The stones to which the chains were attached are in some 
places yet visible. The title still exista, but the power has passed away 
into other hands, namely, the thirty-five sovereign princes who now reign 
over Germany.— Tramlalor . 
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the timid game broke here and there through the crackling 
brambles ; the cuckoo, like Kobold’s* scream, sounded its 
mystic note of spring; the wonted composure of my breast re- 
turned, and I dismissed ail recollection of the disagreeable 
vision of the preceding night. 

At length I arrived at the termination of my journey, after a 
tiresome drive, owing to the difficulty of finding my way 
through unfrequented paths ; and here, upon the sloping de- 
clivity of a hill, was situated the ruins of the Hunting Tower, 
where the unhappy count closed his existence of suffering. 

The romande environs were beautifully contrasted with it» 
dreary history : majestic pines, which had flourished for cen¬ 
turies, overspread with their black folding mandes the bloom- 
ing lawns and meadows ; young groves of birch, with their 
tender shooting leaves and rich foliage, covered the deep vale, 
and the small streams rushed through the alder-bushes and 
underwood, like innumerable lizards, in a thousand fantastic 
windings, until it lost itself behind the crumbling walls of the 
old tower. 

How beautifuï, how glorious are thy works, O God ! was 
my mental prayer. It is thy création alone ! By what secret 
destiny is it that man is excluded from enjoying it ? Why 
does he roll for ever the stone of Sisyphus, while the birds of 
the air sing and carol, and the flowers of the field exhale their 
balmy fragrance, thoughtless of the following day ? Dearly 
do we pay for our superior knowledge, dearly for the enjoyed 
fruit of the forbidden tree ! 

In this manner I soliloquized, and felt alternately both pain 
and pleasure. Then, how unfathomable are the depths of our 
soûl ! I wished to vent my rapturous feelings upon some 
living object of God’s création, and as no other presented itself, 
I embraced and patted my magnificent horse Eustan, once the 
charger of a fanatical Mechabite, but now Pegasus iu the car 
of a Christian philosopher. 

That noble animal, conformably with the instinct implanted 
in him by nature, and like ail true Arabians, whether on the 
banks of the Red Sea or the Black Schôps, displays the 
greatest sagacity, and, like a faithful dog, fawning with affec¬ 
tion upon his master, now showed his delight in his bright ex¬ 
pressive eye, and endeavoured by every sign of mute éloquence 
to make me understand that he comprehended my tenderness 
for him, and participated in it. 

For such horses we may, I think, be permitted to feel a sort 


A German goblin. 
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of passion. It is most unjust in the writers of ancient and 
modem romances to ridicule noblemen for their attachment 
to horses and dogs ; is it not désirable to hâve some living 
object upon which to place the affections ? whereas, in the 
présent day, bolh noble and citizen are principally attached to 
their purses. 

The wandering Arabs are more interested in a horse than a 
man, and treat him with greater distinction. This reminds me of 
aFrench general who had a command in the expédition toEgypt. 
At a later period of his military career he marched through my 
domain on that partie de plaisir to Russia, to behold the sublime 
illumination ofMoscow ; he remainedfor some days at my castle, 
which he appeared to regard as his own, and extended his 
courtesy so far as to invite me every day to dinner in my own 
house ! ■ This brave man returned to me on his retreat, and 
begged, pour Dieu, that I would give him an old coat. During 
the time he remained with me, he related many anecdotes of 
the Arabian horses ; some extremely interesting, and among 
others one of a captain of a band of robbers, who possessed 
two genuine Nedjyds, through whose fleetness he set alldread 
of captivity at défiance : their genealogy he traced to the time 
of Abraham. The abode of the robber was a small fortress 
in the midst of the desert, surrounded by a deep moat sixteen 
feet broad. Himself and son, a lad of about fifteen, were the 
only inhabitants. It had no bridge or communication with the 
mainland, and every time they left their fastness, or returned 
to it, their fleet and faithful Nedjyds, like winged Mercuries, 
bore them safely across the moat, while the rest of the band 
lay encamped in tents on the sands. 

I begged permission to doubt the correctness of their gene¬ 
alogy, supported, as I was, by the authority of Burekhardt. 
The general exclaimed in a passion, “ Comment, monsieur, 
vous en doutez ? Savez vous qu’il n’y a pas un cheval de race 
parmi les Arabes, qui n’ait son extrait baptistaire ?”—“ Dans 
ce cas,” answered 1, “ les missionaires, ont été plus heureux 
en Arabie que dans l’Ind.” 

He observed his blunder, and laughed heartily ; for with this 
amiable, thoughtless people every thing terminâtes in a laugh : 
and when, at a later period, I equipped the brave fellow front 
my wardrobe, his risible muscles were again strongly excited, 
as he assured me “ que la dernière campagne avait été diable¬ 
ment fraîche,” but promised to repay me with interest the fol- 
lowing year ; but it so happened that at Grossgôrschen* the 

* Where an important battle was fought between the combined armies 
of Russia and Frussia against the French, in the year 1813; both armies 
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powerful Herr von Rumpelmeier* drew upon him a bill of ex¬ 
change, which he vainly protested, and thus I lost both prin¬ 
cipal and interest. 

If my readers believe that any singular adventure took place 
within the decayed walls of the lonely Hunting Tower, or that 
I found in a niche a blotted half-mouldering manuscript, or 
that the riddle of the preceding night was unravelled, I am 
sorry to say that they will be disappointed. 

I forgot to tell thee, beloved reader, that I was accompanied 
by a servant, a dumb Moor ; and if it were compatible with 
my eonvenience, I would hâve him blind also, like the fair 
Italian in the opéra, who wished for a husband gifted with 
both these aecommodating defects. To a fantastical hermit 
like myself nothing is more disagreeable than the tiresome ob¬ 
servations of a prattling servant ; besides I require very little 
attendance, as I can perform for myself those services which 
are absolutely necessary, add to which, my horses and black 
servant admirably understand each other. 

I gave the latter the reins, and threw myself back in the car- 
riage, for the sake of enjoying more completely the beauties of 
nature and my own thoughts. 

We passed through several smiling villages ; the young 
seeds bursting from their earthly prison ; the blue heavens, the 
fruit trees covered with the first blossoms of spring, the lin- 
dens, the sweet balmy air,—ail together would hâve sufficed 
to make a less fertile tract of earth a paradise ! 

Absorbed in such exhilarating feelings, I entered, as it were, 
the temple of God, my own religious thoughts ; for the prés¬ 
ence of our Heavenly Father is diffused over ail space, hence 
he is not the mysterious invisible being which some théolo¬ 
giens represent him, and many philosophera seek for. He 
appears to each individual in a different form, and the most 
cultivated mind is capable of feeling and understanding him 
under other names and familiar représentations ; one sees him 
in the object of his dearest affections ; another in the sublime 
magnificence of the setting sun ; a third in the majestic dôme 
of the forest, animated by myriads of aerial songsters ; or in 

daim the victory ; the Germans call it in their annals the battle of 
Grossgorschen, while the French term it the battle of Liitzen. This 
was also the theatre of the celebrated conflict in the year 1632, between 
the Swedes, commanded by the immortal Gnstavus Adolphus, and the 
imperialista, under Wallenstein ; the two greatest générais of their time. 
The Swedes were victorious, but they lost their heroic king. 

* A figurative expression for a cannon. 
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the pure enjoyment which results from the performance of a 
benevolent action, and in a hundred others ; but in ail these 
one unerring sign alvvays appears where God is présent, and 
without him it is never visible, namely, pure heavenly happi- 
ness. 

Believe not, therefore, frail mortal, that this happiness is 
only found in the Bible or in the Koran, with priests or with 
mollahs, in the church or the mosque ; be assured it exists 
wherever thy spotless soûl elevates itself to the Almighty, and 
thou art found practising the precepts of strict morality. God, 
therefore, be praised, the cross and suffering, self-denial, sacri¬ 
fice of animais, and death, are not necessary ; but love for God 
and the whole human race—this is true religion ; it is conso¬ 
lation, protection, and happiness ; it ensures to thee every 
pleasure that reason sanctions, and redoubles it by holiness 
and sanctification. 

Wherever thy worship and adoration is offered up, whether 
in the temple of God or the temple of nature, let it be the 
offering of thanksgiving and gratitude. 

In this frame of mind I found myself, and sung, as it were, 
“ for a wager with the lark,” my hymn between the exordium 
and the sermon, when I tumed my eyes towards a bleak, un- 
cultivated hill, upon which was erected a high gibbet, sur- 
rounded by waving multitudes of human beings. 

It reminded me of the old story of the shipwrecked mariner, 
who was cast upon what he believed to be an uninhabited 
island, till, suddenly beholding a gallows, roared out with a 
burst of joy, God be praised ! I am in a civilized land. 

I cannot say this herald of civilization afforded me the same 
satisfaction, and though I admit their necessity, yet I detest 
executions ever since I beheld an old man of seventy-five hung 
at Berne, in Switzerland, for stealing linen from a bleaching 
ground, about three shillings and sixpenee in value ; add to 
which, when I was very young, I saw a poor soldier, in the 
town of K-, run the gauntlet,* for life and death, merely 


* A military punishment, now much in disuse, and, for the sake of 
humanity, it is to be hoped that it will become entirely obsolète, and be 
left to moulder among the remnants of barbarism from whence it ema- 
nated. It was inflicted in the following manner : two rows of soldiers 
were placed in parallel Unes, opposite each other, armed with a switch ; 
the unhappy dehnquent was stripped to the middle, and thus compelied 
to run between the lines, the length of which was delermined by the 
enormity of the crime ; the soldiery were obliged ta strike him as he 
passed, and the unfortunate offender has not unfrequently fallen a victira 
ta its severity.— Translator. 

C 2 
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for collaring an inhuman lieutenant, but who, notwithstanding, 
has since become a general of distinction. 

It has invariably been my rule, whenever I meet with any 
thing wortby of observation, not to pass it by unnoticed ; I 
therefore descended from my carriage and mingled among the 
spectators. 

The criminal wag a murderer, and circumstances of fearful 
interest were connected with the deed, and if we assent to the 
right of justice to proceed thus far, in this instance, at least, she 
had sufficient excuse. 

The organ of cruelty niust hâve been strongly developed in 
the misérable delinq'uent, as vvhen young, and during the time 
he was employed as a shepherd’s boy, the juvénile monstertook 
the faithful dog who shared with him the care of the ilock, am- 
putated his legs, put out his eyes, and in this horribly mutilated 
State buried him in the sand up to the bead, which he then 
smeared over with honey. Human nature is outraged by acts 
of such fearful atrocity ! 

This instance of barbaritv appears to me more culpable than 
the murder of a human being, which is perpetrated from mo¬ 
tives of interest. For crimes committed against the brute 
création there is no law, and the highest order of animais can 
as little judge the actions ofmen, as we can those of angels or 
démons. 

Would not a better System of éducation, not only in the 
seminaries for youth, but even for adults in the great school of 
society, by a reform and révision of the penal Jaws, and their 
improved administration, be the means of sparing humanity a 
thousand such revolting spectacles ? 

Sanguinary punishments are of little efficacy in preventing 
crime, for the State of general intelligence and the tone of 
public opinion are the soil out of which spring both good and 
evil : the axe will certainly eut down the full-grown tree, but 
nevv sprouts shoot rapidly out of the ground when it is manured 
with gore. 

Society, when she neglects the inculcation of right principles 
in her members, must eventually be herself the sufferer • but 
the conséquences of crime will overtake the individuaî still 
sooner, either by the punishment awarded by the law, or, if he 
escapesthat, by the ignominy and shame which hunt him from 
his fellow-men ; or,ifhe évadés boththese, by the stings of an 
upbraiding conscience, which willconslantly goad him with the 
dread of one of these alternatives, namely, the loss of that 
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power which protects him, or the discovery of the crime which 
now lies buried in obscurity. 

It is true there are exceptions to ail this, but we must feel 
lhat it isa dangerousexperiment to war against public opinion, 
to contemn the judginent of those arnong whorn we live ; for 
as man is a being destined for society, he finds that the know¬ 
ledge of himself is only elicited by collision with his fellow- 
men. For, as Goethe beautifuliy says, “ It is only man in a 
State of society who perfectly comprehends even inanimate na¬ 
ture, and it is certainly only man in a social State who dignifies, 
exalts, and honours human nature.” 

Most certainly the boundless universe also acknowledges 
and exhibits the perfection of God, of that divinity which 
lives in Him and with Him ! 

The unfortunate wretch who now stood on the verge of 
eterriity had declared on examination, and without evincing the 
slighlest remorse, that he had murdered his comrade merely to 
become the possessor of a new coat, and that he could not re- 
sist the temptatio.n which the helpless condition of his sleeping 
victim afforded him. For the sake of humanity let us hope 
that such deeds are committed under the influence of insanity. 

For this culprit it was impossible to feel the slightest sym- 
pathy, as he appeared deterinined to display every vice, and 
exhibited in his last moments the most abject cowardice. He 
lost ail self-possession, and the young priest who assisted him 
up the scaffold was also much agitated ; he repeated with the 
criminai the Lord’s Prayer, the words of which the already 
half-dead malefactor mechanically muttered. 

This prayer was certainly on this occasion ill selecled ; for 
it seemed frightfully ironical in a man to pray “ Give us this 
day our daïly bread who in a few seconds was to lose his 
head! The rude multitude laughed, and several revolting 
irreverent jests fell upon my ear. 

The sinner, whose eyes had been already bound, faintly 
and indistinctly repeated the .prayers as they fell from the 
lips of the ashy-pale spiritual monitor ; the last syllable was 
scarcely pronounced when a melancholy heart-rending groan 
was heard, and the severed head fell beneath ! 

“ It is very strange,” said an old gray-headed peasant, who 
stood near me, “ but there was dancing again last night under 
the lindens.” 

“ How so, old man ? What do you mean ?” and I turned 
with an expression of intense curiosity towards the speaker. 

“ Ah ! it is easy to tell that the gentleman is a stranger. 
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Look to the left ; do you see that other hill, which appears 
like the twin brother of this on which we are now standing, 
with the linden-trees on its summit ?” 

“ Certainly,” answered I, for that singular group had 
already arrested my attention, wiiere seven old linden trunks, 
entwined serpent-like together, formed at the top one beau- 
tiful overshadowing leafy bower. 

“ Now, then,” continued my informer, “ as long as I can 
remember, and that is a long time, whenever any person was 
to be executed on the hill, the night previous to it ail those 
who had formerly suffered were obliged to dance under the 
seven lindens you see on yonder hill, during the time that the 
tower clock of Rosenau was striking twelve. The démon 
bail did not continue longer, but whoever once saw it remem- 
bered it as long as he lived. 

“ The rat-catcher to the Count of Rosenau beheld it from 
the beginning to the end, the night before Red Nickel was 
broke upon the wheel. 

“ The moon was at its full, and so bright that you might 
hâve picked pins upon the earth. Old Schuldman, for that 
was the name of the above-mentioned chamber-hunter (kam- 
mer-jâger), was returning home from one of his rat-killing 
expéditions, singing his little carol in praise of his own prow- 
ess : part of the song I well remember, it was as follows :— 

1 Long time I’ve reign’d o’er mice and rats. 

For lawyers I’ve employ’d the cats, 

Who never cease to snarl and bite 
From night till morn, from morn till night. 

‘ One remedy alone I give, 

Which, like ali doctors’ draughts and pitls, 

Soon bids the smail deer cease to live, 

For Poison quickly cures or kills.’ 

He did not.sing from pleasure, but to chase away his fears in 
passing the dreaded spot. The poisoning old churl was dis- 
liked throughout the whole country, because he took advan- 
tage of his influence with the Count of Rosenau to injure 
those whom he disliked ; besides this, old Schuldman was an 
uncivil ill-natured fellow ; and, notwithstanding he was now 
in4he décliné of life, yet his surly moroseness inade faitn still 
feared, but it was now his own turn to tremble. 

“ The old man had fortified hirnself well on that day with- 
out eating and drinking, because, being at the castle, it cost 
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him nothing, as it was always his rule at home to hâve his 
larder very seantily furnished. On the strength of such good 
cheer he hobbled along, with an oaken cudgel in his hand, 
and a large rat-catcher’s sign painted on the back of his coat, 
as fast as his gouty legs would permit, towards the fatal lin- 
dens, beneath which his road led him. 

“ Àt that moment the tower clock of Ilosenau commenced 
striking midnight ! but ere its first stroke vibrated on the air, 
a spectral figure jumped out of the thick linden branches, at- 
tired in a convict’s dress, and fell at his feet, but, like a falling 
cat, immediately recovered his legs. 

“ The renowned chamber-hunter was almost dead with fear, 
and lay motionless, as if he had been bewitched ; quick as a 
flash of lightning, another félon sprung from the linden bower, 
then a third, and before the second stroke of the tower clock, 
six pair of horrid mutilated figures danced before him.* At 
this moment, an orchestra appeared in the bouglis of the trees; 
the most frightful-looking figures that human fancy can depict, 
were blowing horns, beating drums, scraping fiddles, rattling 
cymbals, in one clash of discord ; and then the vocal music ! 
it seemed as if ail the chorislers of his infernal majesty were 
let loose upon earth, sounds resembling the mewing of cats, 
the chattering of monkeys, the roaring of bulls, the whooping 
of owls, the braying of asses, thedeath-howl of dogs, the yells 
of maniacs, ail were mingled in one wild terrifie concert. 

“ The appearance of the waltzing phantoms was perfectly 
appalling ; those who had been hung exhibited their livid 
countenances and blood-shot eyes ; those who had been be- 
headed were tossing their heads in the air, like a French 
tambour-major, throwing up his staff to keep time with the 
music ; and, lastly, came one who had been broken on the 
wheel, with his fractured limbs and dislocated joints, dancing 
before the otliers like a hampelman, as if he were waitirig for 
Red Nickel, who was so soon to become his partner. 

“ The fiendish concert ceased, a death-like silence ensued, 
and the ghosts commenced singing, with sepulchral voices, the 
following chorus :— 

‘ Oh, Schuldman ! thou art now our guest, 

But fear not for thy head, 

There’s nothing in that empty nest, 

So thou hast naught to dread. 


# As the noble author omitted to furnish his dancers with a band of 
music, the translator has taken the liberty to supply the deficiency. 
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‘ One hundred years thou’lt live, and then 
Thy martyred rats may cheer ; 

For hell’s great judge shall thee condemH, 

To scratch* behtnd thine ear.’ 

“ When this was finished, the man who had been broke 
upon the vvheel rushed forward to seize Schuldman, as if he 
mistook him for bis expected partner, Red Nickel. 

“ The brow of the unhappy rat-catcher was bathed with the 
cold perspiration of agonizing fear, his hair stood erect, his 
brain reeled, and, in the extreme of mortal anguish, he mus- 
tered ail his courage and gave heel-money.t 

“ Horror lent hipn wings, and gave the strengtb and vigour 
of youth to his gouty legs ; once only, as the clock told its 
last stroke, he mustered courage to look behind him, when he 
beheld the entire brood sink into the earth with the most horri¬ 
ble howls and imprécations ! 

“ But to conclude the history of the rat-catcher : when he 
had twice celebrated hisjubilee, thatis, when he was 100 years 
of âge, he married a young wife ; afterward he became cbild- 
ish, and died enjoying the full honours of his profession. The 
prophecy of the bad spirits that he should go to hell, has not 
been fulfilled, as the priest, Father W., assured us that his sen¬ 
tence had been commuted to spending 500 years in purgatory 
as a blacksmitb, which, after ail, is a trifle compared with be- 
ing roasted to ail elernity in hell-fire !” 

* The Germans, in general, when irritated, embarrassed, pleased, or in 
deep méditation, particularly if the subject of their méditations is not 
easily compréhensible, may frequently be seen performing this little ac¬ 
tion with great energy.— Trcmslator. 

t Fersengeld had its origin in an old Germanlaw, which enacted that 
any person who deserted his companions on the field of battle should pay 
a fine.— Translator. 
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OF 
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As the author of this work received his early éducation 
among the society of Herrnhuters (or Evangelical Brethren), 
and as its pages will sufficiently attest the depth of the tinge 
which in some instances was given to his mind by his youth- 
ful associations, I hâve ventured to compile a slight account of 
their customs, manners, religion, &c., which will, at least, tend 
to elucidate on some points the opinions of our author. 

About the seventeenth century, great numbers of destitute 
wanderers arrived in Saxony from the interior of Bohemiaand 
Moravia, to escape the persécution of the Austrian government, 
which was at this time completely under the control of the 
Jesuits ; the unfortunate refugees found no safety even in the 
most inaccessible mountains and impénétrable forests of their 
native country, from their relentless pursuers ; and they were 
driven onward till they arrived among the followers of Luther, 
who afforded them shelter and protection. Their exemplary 
conduct amply justified the hospitality of their benefactors, and 
made many prosélytes to their religion ; among these was 
Count Zinzendorf, who exercised a most important influence 
upon the destiny of the new sect, and may be termed in a 
certain sense their founder. 

This extraordinary man was born at Dresden, about the 
year 1700 ; his father, who possessed a high eharacter for 
probity and talent, died when he was very young, by which 
event his early éducation was confided to the Baroness Gers- 
dorf, his grandmolher, who was remarkably pious, and pos¬ 
sessed a highly cultivated understanding ; the lessons she im- 
planted in the ardent, sensitive tempérament of her young 
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pupil awakened in him the most enthusiastic relïgious feelings f 
for, among other excesses of piety, he was accustomed during 
his childhood to Write letters to the Saviour, and throw them 
out of the window, in the expectation that the Redeemer would 
find them ! 

As he advanced in years, his enthusiasm, or rather his- 
fanaticism, grew with him, untii it assumed exclusive possession 
of his mind ; finally, he determined to dedicate himself to the 
support and propagation of his newly adopted tenets. He gave 
the exiles permission to settle on his estâtes in Upper Lusatia in 
Saxony, wtiere they erected villages, the chief of which they 
termed Herrnhut ; this appellation is derived from a neighbour- 
ing mountain, the fcrm being thought to resemble a man’s hat. 

A memorial stone indicates the spot where the first tree was 
eut down by the orders of their benefactor in the year 1722. 
In process of time he caused himself to be consecrated bishop 
of the society, and at a subséquent period visited the West 
Indies, North and South America, and Africa, for the purpose 
of propagating his religious doctrines. 

The indefatigable and ardent industry which he evinced in 
the prosecution of his favourite objeet excited the admiration 
and astonishment of his contemporaries. He wrote upwards 
of a hundred religious books, tracts, eatechisms, and hymns : 
many of the latter are of a very singular description ; a few are 
inserted by the author in this work. In addition to this he 
maintained a most voluminous correspondence, in reply to the 
numerous attacks which were made upon the tenets of the new 
sect. 

After devoting forty years to establish the prosperity of his 
religion upon a secure foundation, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing his efforts crowned with success ; for the society had 
become wealthy, numerous, and important, and the consolation 
was afforded him of dying among them at Herrnhut, in the year 
1760. His remains are deposiled in the cemetery upon the 
mountain ; a simple slab of larger dimensions than ordinary is 
the unostentatious memorial which indicates to the society the 
last resting-place of their revered patron. 

Herrnhut is pleasantly situated between Lobau and Zittau, 
at the base of a chain of mountaihs j it is the central point of 
the government and commerce of the sect, and the church here 
possesses the jurisdiction over the corresponding societies, 
which are scattered in different parts of the globe. 

On several occasions, when demanded the nature of their 
faith by the sovereigns of Germany, their unvarying answer 
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ftas been that they professed the doctrines of the Augsburg con¬ 
fession ; but though this embraces the leading points of their 
■belief, yet the distinguishing characteristic of their religion is 
their constant reference to their inward feelings and inspira¬ 
tions, and the importance they attach to them. In this they 
Tesemble, in some degree, the Society of Friends; however, 
the paramount feature of their creed is their belief in the om¬ 
nipotent influence of the Saviour ; for in the same manner as 
the Catholics worship and invoke the intercession of the Ma- 
dona, they oflfer their pétitions to the Throne of Grâce only 
through the instrumentality of the Mediator, the “Lamb of 
God, who bears the sins of the world in whose name ail 
their actions are performed. When any important event oc- 
•eurs, they usually exclaim, “It is the will of the Saviour!” 
And it is only through the conviction of his internai influence 
feeing exercised over their minds that they commence any rao- 
mentous undertaking. Although it must be obvious that this 
is the means of leading them into many errors, yet the excel¬ 
lence of their moral character is not surpassed by that of any 
other religious sect. They erect, as it were, a barrier be- 
tween themselves and the temptations, the vices, the vanities 
•of the world ; ail demoralizing amusements are peremptorily 
forbidden ; and even those which, though innocent in them- 
eelves, are capable of being perverted, such as romance read- 
ing, cards, dice, &c., are equally denounced ; but in lieu of 
•these, they hâve their love-feasts, tea and coffee parties, mu- 
sic, and promenades. They regard the Bible as the revealed 
Word of God ; and the manner in which Divine service is 
performed is imposing from its simplicity ; for this purpose .a 
light spacious apartment is selected, unadorned by gilding, 
painting, or sculpture, but in which the most scrupulous regard 
is paid to cleanliness ; instead of the altar is placed a table, 
covered with green cloth. Divine worship is performed three 
times daily, and each time it occupies about half an hour. 
The Sabbath is strictly observed by prayer, reading the Scrip- 
tures, sermons, and singing ; the latter, in which ail join, ac- 
«ompanied by music, is the most sublime part of their public 
worship ; it elevates the soûl to God, inspires religious senti¬ 
ments, relieves monotony, softens the feelings, and is particu- 
larly distinguished by its grand solemnity, when the universal 
burst of thanksgiving ascends as ineense to the heavenly ré¬ 
gions, an offering of gratitude to the Author and Giver of ail 
good ! They endeavour by its means to soften the horrors of 
death ; for, when any memher départs this life, it is announced 
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by a performance of sacred music from the highest towers of 
their churches, and the corpse is conveyed to the cemetery 
upon a white hier, accompanied by the thrilling blasts of wind- 
instruments, the character of the music being more indicative 
of joy and thanksgiving than of sorrow. As far as possible 
they disarm death of its sting, which they term “ going home,” 
and never, lament or mourn for the dead. 

They hâve several festivals, some general, and others pecu- 
liar to the separate classes ; among these the most interesting 
is one at midnight, on the last day of the year ; and that on 
Easter Sunday, vvhen they meet in the cemetery at daybreak, 
to commemorate the résurrection of our Saviour, by singing 
hymns, music, and thanksgiving. The Lord’s Supper, which 
is celebrated every fourth Sunday, is also an interesting cere- 
mony. 

Their doctrine and discipline, though on some points border- 
ing on fanaticism, yet challenge in others the most unqualified 
admiration. The firmness and résignation with which they en¬ 
dure the vexations and sorrows of life, the resuit of their im- 
moveable conviction in the divine origin of their faith, is not 
the least beautiful feature of their character, and this undoubt- 
ing belief in revealed religion tends to make these interesting 
people more happy than ail the philosophical writings of Kant, 
Spinoza, and other metaphysicians, who hâve disturbed the 
World by propagating ideas on a subject which no mortal pos- 
sesses the intellect to comprehend, and which hâve only the 
effect of producing skepticism, and thereby rendering man 
doubting, discontented, and misérable. For as Beattie in his 
Minstrel truly says :— 

“ Dark cold-hearted skeptics, creeping, pore 
Thro’ microscope of metaphysic lore ; 

And much they grope for truth, but never hit, 

For why 1 their powers, inadéquate before, 

This art preposterous renders more unfit : 

Yet deem they darkness light, and their vain blunders wit.” 

They hâve admirable public establishments for the éducation 
of the youth of both sexes, and in this respect they hâve ren- 
dered important services to society. Pure religious feelings, 
untinctured by bigotry, are sedulously instilled, the strictest 
moral principles inculcated, and their practice enforced. An 
inviolable regard to truth, obedience to parents and teachers, 
simplicity of manners, and the practice of industry are taught 
and enjoined. This System rarely fails of forming virtuous. 
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and va lu ab le members of society. Spécial regard is also paid 
to the health of the pupils, who devote part, of their time to 
gymnastic and other athletic exercises ; it was originally 
framed by Count Zinzendorf, who was indebted for its most 
prominent features to the institution at Halle in Saxony, at that 
time considered as a model of éducation in Europe. 

In the System of government they hâve constructed, the ad- 
vancement of the interests of their religious tenets and of mo- 
rality hâve been the primary objects considered. It is invaria- 
bly administered by men celebrated for the sanctity of their 
manners, and the integrity of their conduct. It is divided into 
several departments, each of which is exclusively superin- 
•tended by its officers, who are answerable for their acts to the 
general synod. 

Their dressis extremely pla'in, andsubject to certain régula¬ 
tions, from which they do not deviate ; both brothers and sis- 
ters, for so they term each other, on ail occasions are attired in 
the same dark gray. The colour of the riband indicates the 
class to which the latter belong. The girls are distinguished 
by pink, unmarried women by a deep red, married by blue, and 
widows by gray or white. There are separate establishments 
for the unmarried of both sexes, in some respects resembling 
Catholic convents, in which various useful arts and occupations 
are carried on. The profits arising from them are devoted to 
the general benefit, and deposited in what is commonly called 
the Saviour’s box (Heilands Kasse). Their constant employ¬ 
aient of time is not only the means of preserving them front 
those errors and crimes which idleness and want hâve a ten- 
dency to produce, but it secures to them ail the comforts of life, 
and enables them to provide abundantly for those expensive 
missions which they send to every part of the world for the 
conversion of the heathens. 

Particular attention is paid to their cemeteries : that on the 
Ilutberg, the prospect from which is extremely beautiful, is re- 
markably interesting. It is extensive, and appears like a plea- 
sure ground, except that the horizontal grave-stones, placed in 
regular succession, and upon which are carved the date of the 
birth and death of the deceased, remind the beholder that 
“ here the weary are at rest.” The line of demarkation be- 
tween the sexes, which during life is so strictly preserved, is 
not removed in death, as the men repose on the right, and the 
women on the left side of the cemetery. 

Rousseau maintains that, to obtain an insight into the char- 
aeter of the whole French nation, an intimate acquaintanœ 
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with ten is suffîcient. But the knowledge of one familÿ of the 
Herrnhuters will make us familiar with ail. Industry, cleanli- 
ness, neatness, order, tranquillity, and Christian charity are the 
distinguishing characteristics of the whole commnnity, both in- 
dividually and generally. 

From this slight sketch it is apparent, that though their faith 
has many features in comraon with that of other dénominations 
of Christians, yet in their manners, custom», and discipline 
they differ from most ; and though it would probably, on ac- 
count of the varied character of human nature, be impracticable 
to carry their religious System into operation on a large scale, 
yet as it confessedly tends to make good citizens and moral 
men, it must command the approbation even of those who are 
not prosélytes to their opinions.— Translater . 
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For modes of faith, let graceless zealots fight, 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the light.— Pope. 


I was educated among the Herrnhuters until I was eleven 
years of âge, when I left them ; and when threescore year3 
and ten hâve rolled over ray head, I shall probably return to 
their retreat of tranquillity and peace. 

The proverb says, that wisdom and âge are synonymous ; 
but the aphorism, that wisdom does not protect âge front folly, 
is notwithstanding but too true. 

Though I hâve not yet travelled over the half of man’s 
earthly pilgrimage, yet I hâve learned to ridicule the follies of 
others, and to love my own. At a later period I hope to laugh 
over these also, and to exchange them for others. Therefore, 
God be praised, during every stage of man’s existence, there 
is something to laugh at, something to enjoy, and something to 
love, even in folly itself. 

If I may be permitted, I shall, without further ceremony, con- 

duct my readers into the sitting-room of the inn at K- 

W-, where I had made a rendezvous with a very amiable 

and estimable lady. It is at présent the mode, when any per- 
son intends to elope with a young and beautiful girl, to send 
her for a short time to a Herrnhut establishment, in order that 
she may préparé herself for the intended tour of pleasure. Le 
péché en devient plus piquant. 

This was however not the case with me at présent, for the 
lady of my heart lives in England ; her person is pleasing, 
and she has entered into that peculiar âge of conquest which, 
it is well known, commences there about the âge of forty. 
We hâve been for many years the most attached friends, and 
she is, in my opinion, by her talented mi n d and kind benevolent 
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disposition, independently even of her external grâces, superior 
to hundreds of her younger contemporaries ; but, above ail, 
she has always evinced towards me the purest and most un- 
changing affection, which no vvealth can purchase, and to me 
is invaluable : in one word, it is my Julie. 

Notwithsttnding her moral excellence, she has fortunately 
some amiable weaknesses, as nothing is more tiresome than 
perfection. There is also another being besides myself who 
possesses a large share of her affections, an enfant gâté named 
Fancy, a being as whimsical as he is graceful, and who is oc- 
casionally somewhat formidable, at least when he is visited by 
a fit of ill-humour. This young EngUsh gentleman, or per- 
haps more correctly speaking, nobleman, is a true sprig of the 
noble Marlborough race at Blenheim, at the hall-door of which 
palace I purehased him, as the slave-trade in spaniels was then 
permitted, though it is impossible to say whether this will 
always be the case. 

I then little dreamed what a serpent I was nourishing in my 
bosom ; with the tenderness of a nurse I reared the helpless 
baby, to become, oh misery ! in later days, my successful rival 
in the good grâces of the fair Julie. What ingratitude ! after 
I had carefully transported him over the broad seas in a mixed 
society of Englishmen,* apes, parrots, and Islanders,f ail of 
which I offered with deep reverenee at the feet of the queen of 
my affections. 

The Islanders I found useless, therefore I was obliged to 
send them back to their land of fogs ; the horses fulfilled even 
more than the duties required of them (a certain method of 
becoming little esteemed) ; the apes and parrots occupy their 
stations in the greenhouse and orangeries,—but Fancy arose 
to a post of the highest influence and importance ; he became 
first a spoiled child, then an idolized favourite, and finally ruler 
over ail. 

He is now become the despotic autocrat of the house ; for- 
tunate is that person at whom he wags his tail, and wo to that 
man whose finger he bites, for he has not only to suffer the 
pain, but also to bear a sharp and angry reprimand ; if it was 
my lot to be honoured with marks, not of his attachaient but 
Jiis teeth, I should laugh heartily, conceal the bleeding finger, 
and say that pretty Fancy had been lieking my hand. 

N.B. Those among my friends who happen to be lords of 

* In Germany, horses with short tails receive this appellation. 

A frequent désignation for Englishmen in Germany. 
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the bedchamber, should not neglect to pay attention to the wis- 
dom of this mode of aeting; they may be assured, if they 
follow it, they will secure a golden harvest, even if they should 
occupy a post as important as that of a starost. 

About this tiroe the health of my little friend was out of 
tune ; he was also in that State of mind which the nurses of 
cross infants are accustomed to denominate fractious ; the truth 
was, my beautiful four-footed darling was too much petted at 
the Herrnhut establishment, which was a perfect Rocher du 
Cancale in the culinary art. Well do I remember, during the 
happy days of my ehildhood, when the Liebesmahle* were 
held, that we usually took with each cup of eofifee a large 
piece of the cake termed Siisser Heiland (sweet Saviour), and 
at the hour of evening prayer devoured another long thick slice 
of the same excellent composition. 

The following are a few of the very edifying hymns which 
the society were accustomed to sing at that time ; I copied 
them from an old hymn-book in my possession. For instance, 
“ The Virgin’s Hymn,” “ The Marriage Hymn,” “ The Hymn 
of the Married,” &c. <fcc.f 


Nro. 2270. Vs. 1. 

Ihr von dem Flammelein 
Des Bràutigams der Gemein 
Brennende Dochtelein, 

Ihr Ehe-Vcigtelein, 

Ihr Elieserlein, 

Ihr Vice-Christelein, 

Unsres Herrn Jesulein, 

Der Euch den Eheschrein 
Hat aufgeschlossen fein, 

Und Eure Gliedelein, 

So sündlich sie auch seyn, 
Besprenget and hait rein, 
Die Kreuz-Lust-Vogelein 
In Enrem Nestelein 
Fâhrt in die Gegend ’nein 
Als Wunderbienelein. 


* Religious love-feasts of the society of Herrnhuters. 
t The antiquated style of the language, and its mystical signification, 
render it impossible to do them justice in a translation. In some the 
author has expressly adopted the Greék character, in order to prevent 
their meaning from being wilfully perverted.— Translater . 
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Nro. 2163. 

Gott Papa, Marna und Bruderlamm 
Das Dreieinigkeit ausspann, 

Werdet von der Ehmana 
Gottlich sigilliret, 

Bis den Bore der Papa 
Zu der Berje fïihret. 


Das Hochzeitleid, Nro. 1990. 

Y tpS t\vs YvaStv — 'Ea&ijp 
nvo vax àf-p A-tifie ayaeçvp 
Aaç flavSeoyXieS yeaap 
<r(t) axXteaoev crtx &£ aivvev 
nvô aie tupS iiXty iwev, 

Saçç roTreç aù>v tiv Kvafle uaft. 

Vp il Xtyev parpiaver, 

Ste lp tv hSpwvev 
ap aiÇe — xP l ^ 6v vei à* 
ip epT Saç -S evpe 
Sapav aie XP C ^V yXeix*v 
jut ivviyep yzfitayev tir. 
qi yi eipviauoXXeç yXteS 
Saç Sie i eXixev aaXflev 
ïrjcs àXfiev 

zlXiy vtcjSr avS tcevax £p<P*ir 

ip yt$r)T, 

tv Sep aov Sep epÇepfiappev 
ceXpe; epÿavSevev O vpappev 
Htvv pav Kipxevaaapev aarir 
cet yeaeyver avS yccoXfir 
piT Sep i SXar, 
oaç avceprj pavve 
èopT evTpawe 
évXe Lace ^rjprXtx^ir 
ça Sep aeir 

Si6 (pvp Xappç yepàXtv <t><pev 
aetr Sep a-nrjp lveiv yerpia^ev. 

Saç ufitcKT Sep ieXevT. 


Das Ehelied Nro. 2114. 

KvrjPXetv , Suv ptjvvXix^ç Y tjcev 
«ç- pip appev Çap ycvr)ctv, 

Saçç ix aXç eiv çpetrep Kvafic 
OeiX av Setvep KivSitr â@e, 

Seive éiX’ye epçe Y avSe 
aaXpe piy &p tifiuvScy 
na<p Sep yXieoe pttveç Xetfizç, 
Saç Cap vutÇcv peiveç Y cificç 
yvS ôaç TTupirpapuSe wr)Xe 
<f>Xuçç aaç pftvep npieçep 6ï?Ae, 
nv& oit pt X T yeoxioXiv /ia X s 
Sep zpwKuparopcax** 
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Aaçç 4^ puve G evpc pitfit 
poty ’ up<pa<T(Jiv pur Stp Xitfit, 
Sapir Su peiv Tttfi up<pavytv, 
aXç eç Stp Çup ceir’ auoyavytv. 

Çu Stp fiXyT'yev Xiefitç a%pepÇs 

ceyvc t% uetv clipÇt, 

uvS Saç fi A vt Stp cpçtv YuvSe 

paX T à<*s ywA fiupê tfiuvSe. 


Nro. 1813. Vs. 6. 

Gottlob ! wir wissens nun, wer Gott ist, 

Es ist der Zimmermann Jésus Christ, 

Der ara Kreuz gestorben zwischen den Schachern, 
Von dem es schallet auf tausend Dâchern— 

Seit einiger Z'eit. 


But to résumé the thread of my narrative : my tiny friend 
had three cakes with his coffee, at least so I afierward learned 
from the waiter, who had just returned from a missionary tour,* 
from which pôle I forget, but where he had to endure many 
mortifications of the inward man, as his external appearance 
sufficiently testified ; these unlucky cakes were productive of 
rnuch mischief, which is not surprising, when it is rcmembered 
that my dear Fancy, who possesses an understanding almost sim- 
ilar to that of man, followed the instructions of the missionary, 
and took one cake before, another with, and a third after his 
coffee ; the conséquence of which was, that he now lay at the 
point of death. A veterinary surgeon, who had formerly prac- 
tised in Nova Zembla, was summoned, and administered an 
emetic ; but apprehensive of its explosion, he was plâced for 
the présent in an under apartment, on a field bed, and every 
five minutes the gamekeeper brought in the bulletin. 

An hour elapsed without any appearance of a successful re¬ 
suit of the remedy, when suddenly the nurse, i. e. the game- 
keeper, burst into the room, delight beaming in his animated 

* Another missionary, who, instead of eating, was nearly eaten him- 
self, but escaped with the loss of his scalp, during the time this painfut 
operation was performed, composed and sang the following hymn : 

“ I am the corn which Jésus sowed, 

And now I shall be ground, 

Then baked, and by his gift bestowed, 

I shall in grâce be found ; 

And should I please his taste, my joy will be 
Bright, fuit, and perfect through eternity .”—Autkor 
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countenance, exclaiming that a crisis had taken place, and 
that the medicine vvhich was intended to excite a commotion 
in the upper house, had produced a stormy debate in the lower 
house of the constitution. The news was received with a 
burst of applause, but in me it produced a train of serious re- 
flections ; this, thought I, affords another instance of the im¬ 
portance of a constitution, which has become already a fa- 
vourite word among the people. And vve know, “ out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.’’ 

At présent, however, instead of an upper and lower house, 
we hâve in front a visible power, and behind an invisible, but 
of much more potent influence ; the acts of the former consist 
in deliberations, the deliberations ofthe latter are madeknown 

only bytheir acts, for, as old Field-marshal K-used to say, 

“ sie kommen mir ganz so vor, wie mein H-Beide haben 

Sitz und Stimme, aber beiden ninimt man es verdammt übel, 
wenn sie laut werden.” 

But to return once more to my narrative. As tranquillity 
was re-established in the house, ( took advantage of the mo¬ 
ment to visit the whole establishments of the brothers and sis- 
ters of the Herrnhuters. 

If the clean, cheerful, and unpretending external appearance 
of the village does not excite approbation and pleasure, those 
feelings rnust be called fort!) when the innate virtues of the in¬ 
habitants are known. Whatever may be the opinion enter- 
tained of their religious tenets, they hâve in their practice 
much which commanda the most unqualified admiration. 

Tedious and vexatious litigationsare unknown among them, 
and crime is almost equally a Etranger ; they are united to- 
gether by bonds of amity and mutual kindness, and their vir¬ 
tues recommend them alike to sovereign and subject. Peace- 
able and orderly, they give to God and the emperor what they 
believe is due to them. They are the objects of much ridicule 
and sarcasm, hypocrites and canting sharpers are among the 
epithets applied to them, still they perform the duties of good 
citizens ; for mysel'f I confess I esteeni them most sincerely, 
although I cannot deny that some of their customs verge on 
the ludicrous. 

The institution of the brothers, and that for the éducation 
of children, I found, if I may be allowed to use the phrase, 
austere and rigorous. 

From the time of entering the seminary till my arrivai in 
the dining-room, roy olfactory nerves were retninded in a very 
disagreeable mariner, that the best dinners in the World hâve a 
most undignified, untempting commencement. 
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la these venerable halls, as in China, the mania of modem 
innovation was unknown ; each shade, each custom, each di¬ 
version, and arrangement for the employaient of time remained 
unaltered. 

Ketta, the favourite diversion of my childhood, was at this 
moment the occupation on the green of a delighted herd of in¬ 
nocent happy beings, frolicksome and gay as larnbs ; behind 
them was the tutor, leading in each hand one of his favourites. 
I also visited the garden, in which every boy had his small 
flower-bed. It was here that my passion for gardening first 
awoke, and I well remember how often I planned and invented, 
in order to change its diminutive form and improve its ap- 
pearance. 

One day, while in great haste, I had the misfortune to strike 
a school-fellow on the head with my hoe, while he stooped 
down unperceived ; his blood streamed upon my flowers, and 
destroyed my taste for gardening for some time. He was a 

lovely boy, the Count H-, who, when arrived at maturity, 

evinced the most promising talents, but in conséquence of an 
unhappy love-affair, shot himself. His bleeding head, which 
recurred often to my memory, seemed as it were an omen of 
his future fate. 

After viewing the establishment of tbe brothers, I was con- 
ducted to that of tbe sisters and the female children. I was 
much pleased to observe in the latter, that tbe most studied 
neatness andcleanliness pervaded the whole, and notwithstand- 
ing the warm season of the year, the rooms were still heated 
to a most féminine température. 

The old superintendent had much the appearance of an ab- 
bess ; her rrianners, c.ompared with those of the people of the 
town, were dignified and respectable, in short, she blended in 
her own person those of the world and the cloister. 

As mightbe expected, she endeavoured to exhibit her estab¬ 
lishment in the best point of view, and among other things 
showed me several sacks full of provisions, and particularly 
pointed ont the different descriptions of work which were ex- 
ecuted in the house. “ Shoes,” said she, “ are the only articles 
of dress that we do not manufacture ourselves. Yes, y es,” 
cried the old lady, “ we provide every thing by our own in- 
dustry.” 

The sisters were divided into different rooms accordiftg to 
their âges ; in that which contained those of fifleen to sixteen 
years, I found several interesting and beautiful girls. Tbey 
rose from their work when we entered, and the superintend- 
E 
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ent demanded of each what part of the world she came 
from. 

“ Frederica, from whence comest tbou ?” 

Courtesy : “ From Otaheite.” 

“ And thou, Henrietta ?” 

Courtesy : “ From Labrador.” 

“ And thou, dark-eyed Amelia ?” 

Courtesy : “ From Africa.” 

“ Certainly from the Cape of Good Hope,” added I ; for 
the person of this damsel was of such ample dimensions, that 
I concluded she was related to the Hottentot Venus. I was 
however rnistaken, for she had corne a still longer journey, 
from Madagascar. 

“ And thou ?” continued the never-tired abbess, to a flaxen- 
haired girl. 

“ From Greenland.” 

The whole exhibition seemed like a menagerie of beauties 
from every clime and country, and they whined out their 
answers mechanically like parrots. 

I asked several if they were not frequently tormented wilh a 
desire to return home, but they ail replied in the négative, ex- 
cept the fair charmer from Greenland, who, by-the-way, was 
not inucli distinguished for personal loveliness ; but I présumé 
sho pined for the délicate viands of her native land. Perhaps 
she had tasted train oil, or eveu spermaceti, which, 1 hâve 
often heard, tends to make the consumera of them patriotic ; 
at least, this has been frequently remarked of those Greenland 
invalida who corne to St. Petersburg to renovate their de- 
cayed lungs in that mild climate ! 

During my progress through the establishment for young 
ladies, I again met Julie, who had brought thither a relation, a 
wild little girl. 

Sister Kiebitz, a plump,good-natured lookingyoung woman, 
was our conductress. The pleasing expression of her counte- 
nance, and the kindness and sincerity which beamed in her 
eye, atoned for the absence of ail worldly tournure ; her 
general appearance was a mixture of the agreeable and the 
ludicrous ; and, conformably with the fashion of the place, she 
made a low courtesy every lime she answered one of our ques¬ 
tions. Whenever she executed this nrelty féminine évolution, 
she carefully placed one foot in advance, then drew the other 
slowly until it came in contact with its companion, and thus 
completed her performance. The young pupil that accom- 
panied her was so lively and volatile, that I thought eVery mo- 
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ment she would hâve jumped into my arms ; the two were 
delightful specimens of happy innocence, and prattled like a 
pair of magpies. 

We also found here several exotic plants, but this hetero- 
geneous mixture of children ail appeared pleased at heart, 
and exhibited that gayety and contentment which is the beat 
évidence that an establishment for éducation is well conducted. 

Our own little giddy butterfly was at first timid, but soon 
formed her intimacies and friendships with children from every 
clime, and when we visited her in the evening, she was pcr- 
fectly at home. 

Happy âge, when each blessed illusion appears invested with 
the reality of truth ! 

As my fair friend was waiting to keep a rendezvous, we 
continued promenading. The scenes which I hâve so often 
performed at the théâtres, such as mysterious love-afFairs, secret 
murders, &c. &c. always appeared to me unnatural ; butl now 
found that they were perfectly consistent with the realities of 
every-day life. We were in the centre of the town, and yet 
an almost undisturbed solitude reigned in ail its streets ; and 
whenever we did encounter a mortal, he continued on his way 
slowly and silently, like a shadow, unnoticing and unnoticed. 

The most animated part of the town I now discovered to 
be the churchyard, which served as the central point of re¬ 
union, conversation, &c. to the Herrnhuters. When my 
companion left me, 1 entered through an élégant gâte of a 
bright green colour, over which was the following inscription 
in gold letters, 


“REPOSE WITH SEUCRITY.” 

The whole area was enclosed by a cheerful-looking thorn 
hedge ; in the interior were rows of trees with white seats 
underncath them : the grave-stones lay before me on each 
side, appearing as if each separate folio volume was spread 
open, exhibiting in its titlepage the record of the name, birth, 
and death of the author. What an interesting library to him 
whose imaginative glance could penetrate beneath, and deci- 
pher the eventful history ! 

A few of the sisters were seated in attitudes of repose or 
listless thoughtfulness, and looked as if they formed part of 
the cemetery. Lost in reflection, I wandered backwards and 
forwards, when I beheld the gaie open, and a tall man enter. 
As we walked near each other, after a few minutes’ silence 
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I addressed him, expressing my approbation of the beauty and 
neatness of the cenietery. “ I beg pardon,” returned the 
stranger, in a broad Saxon dialect, “ I am not a Herrnhuter, 
I ara from Dresen.”* His naïveté amused me, as the good 
man appeared to believe that I praised the churchyard for 
the sake of complimenting him, which he modestly declined : 
like the well-known honest Austrian, who, wben hearing a 
sermon which had the effect of dissolving the whole of the 
Congrégation in tears except himself, on being reproved by 
one of the most violent mourners, answered confusedly, “ I 
hope your gracet will not be angry, as I belong to another 
diocess.” At a bail which was given at the Hôtel de Ville, 
the Emperor Napoléon demanded of a pretty little Parisienne 
the profession of lier husband. Her naïve answer was, “ Mon 
mari fait dans les draps.” My companion in the field of 
death appeared to be a dealer in the same article, at least if I 
might judge by the rolls of various colours which he carried 
under his arm. But as he commenced complaining ofthe bad 
times, I thought his comic side was worn out, and took my 
departure. As I was about to quit the burial-ground, I ob- 
served a second inscription, the exact words of wbicb I forget, 
but the meaning was, 

“ THOU ART NOW IN THY TRUE HOME.” 

This inscription did not please me. I do not approve those 
religious doctrines which inculcate that we are here only on 
our passage to another world. That we shall ail enter into a 
new State of existence is most certain, and, fortunately for the 
happiness of man, the truth of this is indisputably established ; 
we should therefore profit by the opportunités which Heaven 
bas afforded in taking advantage of, and making ourselves 
useful in, our separate stations. Does not the circumstance 
of our having entered into life prove it to be our true home? 
and while we bave life, here, and here only, is our abiding place. 

Nature never uttered a falsehood ; she is ail truth,—clear, 
convincing truth ; and it is only those who view her in an 
erroneous light that misunderstand her. 

How unhappy is that child who, careless of the sports and 
pastiraes incident to his âge, languishes for those pleasures 
which appertain to a more advanced season of life } or, if 


* The patois for Dresden. 
t A common expression of courtesy m Austria. 
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youth, throwing aside the enjoyments within its reach, seeka 
only for the cares and toils of manhood, will it be contented ? 
No. Or should manhood, despising the dignified pursuits, the 
important occupations which solicit its attention, be only anx- 
ious to anticipate the torpid tranquillity of âge, would not 
every stage of existence be deprived of its bloom ? Would 
not tbe flowers which Heaven has planted in the path of life 
be trampled upon in our eagerness to pass onwards ? 

Man is, in the truest. sensé of the word, a stiblunary being. 
His intellectual and mon! fkculties are not only the best cal- 
culated for this state of existence, but for any future one that 
may succeed. Jésus Christ hus ueen in this, as in every other 
respect, the only true instructer, where his precepts are prop- 
erly understood, and not perveried. 

On the contrary, by our distempered fancies, groundless 
appréhensions, and pining discontents. we convert life into a 
wildernessof sorrow, and it isdoubtful in this respect whether 
the worship of the senses of the Catholic religion in the 
earlier âges has not been productive of many bénéficiai results ; 
but peculiarly unfortunate is the epoch v.iich is neither that 
ofehildish superstition nor yet ofpure intellectual religion. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that I wish to intrude my 
opinions, as every person, on a subject of such immense im¬ 
portance, and in such an âge, is the best judge in whatmanner 
he ought to form his decisions. 

Thus I soliloquized, as I sat at the dinner-table with Julie, 
who, afler 1 had related the occurrences of the journey, held 
up her finger threateningly, saying, “ Cari, Cari, thou art too 
skeptical ; take care of thyself, or perhaps this very night the 
Frau Rasius may again appear, and teach thy doubting facul- 
ties belief; think of the prophetess of Prevorst, she turned the 
heads of wiser men than thou.”—‘‘It is too true,” returned I, 
a little diseoncerted, at the same time putting my hand to my 
throat, in which I thought I felt a violent pain ; “ it is too 
true ; we are ali frail and credulous mortals, liable to every 
déception,—no single moment of our existence is like anotber, 
and it is only during the brightest of them that we should 
form our déterminations.” 

“It is very true,” said the good Julie ; “ but you hâve 
made yourself so msrry, and displayed so much pleasantry at 
my expense, and that of my pretty Fancy, that I am entitled 
to laugh at you, whose fcjlies and weaknesses exceed mine 
tenfold.” I will now terminate my visit to the Herrnhuters' 
establishment, and as they are a pioüs fraternity, I will take 
E 2 
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leave with a pious éjaculation. May the eternal God ofLove, 
without whom there is no life, no love, no happiness, hâve 
mercy upon us ail ! 

I had scarcely arrived at my country-seat, when I was at- 
tacked with a dangerous fever, together with a violent quinsy, 
which momentarily threatened me with suffocation. During 
the greater part of my illness I lost ail recollection, and was 
oecasionally delirious. Frightful visions floated before my 
eyes, and I remember having had another visit from the Bocks- 
berg apparition, Âgain the horrible phantom approached my 
couch with a sneering grin and an angry countenance. Again 
she laid the cold key upon my suffering throat, which caused 
an attack of pain and cramp so violent that nature almost 
sunk under the conflict, until at length the doctor, my consti¬ 
tution, or my good spirit triumphed. 

That I at this tirne departed on a tour into the unknown 
world, I am not prepared positively to maintain, though it was 
currently reported and believed, at least by my kind readers, 
that such. an event had actually taken place. 
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“ Could I imbody and unbosom now 
That which is most within me,—could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soûl, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak, 
Into one word— 

Austere, sublime, severe, and simple Truth.”— Byron. 


By this time I dare say my readers are of opinion, that I 
ought to employ myself upon subjects more serious and im¬ 
portant,—they are right ; why should we waste our time in 
relating trifles as unimportant as the toys of children 1 

The great theatre of life exhibits scenes of the most deep 
and varied interest, upon which we may expatiate with crédit 
to ourselves and advantage to others, scenes which can only 
be accurately described by those who occupy a station which 
enables them to behold the springs that set the machinery in 
motion. 

What, then, in life is really important ? or what among its 
events may be termed the pastimes of children ? To which of 
these classes belong those political occurrences which hâve 
been'recently acted?—for instance, the gentle, peaceful murder 
beneath the walls of Antwerp ; or the prisoners who were 
eaptured by the French in the spirit of friendship and amity ; 
or the incognito war of the English, carried on behind a 
screen ; the heroic bravery of the King of Holland, and the 
freedom of Belgium ; or the French révolution, which, like 
the Olympic games, returns at stated periods ; or their duel- 
ling challenge to 4,000 men ; or the enormities which filled 
with tumult and alarm the streets of Frankfort.* 

* The insurrection to which the author alludes occurred at Frankfort on 
the Main*, in April, 1833. The conspiracy was formed by the studenta 
of the neighbouring universities, and the sons of many of the most re- 
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In opposition to ali tbis is the stationary policy of the other 
great powers, who, for the sake of maintaining eternal peace, 
slowly reduce their subjects to beggary, by supporting Hume¬ 
rons and expensive armies. For this purpose ministers are 
compelled to sport with the happiness of the people; yes, 
whole nations are treated as toys, or as fools, governed by 
fools ! 

To such conduct it is impossible to give a rational solution. 
But I often think that it is more advisable, during the présent 
critical state of affairs, to remain passive, and endeavour to be 
U3efu! in our own small circle. For is it not the greatest 
wisdom contentedly to employ ourselves in planting cabbages 
and cauliflowers, adopting the motto of the Scottish knight, “I 
wait my time ?” 

The political mouvement which has succeeded the reign of 
Napoléon appears tome not unlike the ballet after the tragedy. 
As yet we behold only the figurantes practising ; the principal 
dancers hâve not yet made their appearanee, with the excep¬ 
tion of one important spring, which has been taken in the east. 
Still there is in the whole theatre a disagreeable pressure, and 
a decided increase of suppressed tumult is perceptible in the 
parterre, while those in the boxes are, from fear and appréhen¬ 
sion, almost suffocated with heat. If amateurs are wise, they 
will remain at home. 


For the amusement of my spéculative readers, I hâve sub- 

spectable familles were compromised. Theyselected the Easter recess, 
as during that period the fair was held, and calculated upon receiving as¬ 
sistance, not only from the citizens of Frankfort, but from the multitude 
of'etrangers and foreigners who assemble from ail parts of Germany and 
the adjacent countries. The students, about fifty in number, wearing 
tri-coloured scarves of black, red, and gold, the national colours, sur- 
prised the two principal guard-houses of the town, disarmed the soldiers, 
and succeeded in pbtaining possession of the arsenal, but ail their end sa¬ 
voura to excite the people to arms were ineffectual. At length they were 
attacked by several battalions of the Frankfort garrison, and after a brave 
and desperate résistance, overpowered and dispersed : a few of these 
courageous but imprudent youths fell subsequently into the hands of their 
pursuers, and are still detained in prison, awaiting their trial. The ob- 
ject of the conspiracy was said to be, to make prisoners of the members 
of the German Confédération, who were then assembled, and produira 
a Republic. Since this event the free town of Frankfort has been garri- 
soned by Austrians and Prussians.— Translater. 
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joined an old prophecy found at Freiberg, in the Erzgebirge* 
(i. e. metalliferous mountains), in the kingdom of Saxony. 

* This chain of mountains is situated between Saxony and Bohemia ; 
in some places they rise to the height of 3900 feet above the level of the 
sea. It is the Siberia of Saxony, abounding in mines, some of them ex- 
tremely valuable ; in the middle âges it was the Mexico and Peru of Eu¬ 
rope ; cornelians, jaspars, amethysts, and other precious stones were 
formerly fourni in great abundance. During the winter the houses are 
frequently buried in snow, and the inhabitants are obliged to bore a hole 
through it for the purpose of egress from their dwellings, and to place 
planks upon the top for walking, in the same manner as we see practised 
m Lapland. Grain is raised here with the greatest dilüculty, and in 
some places it is found utterly impractieable to produce it ; but cattle are 
bred in great nuinbers. The food of the inhabitants has been little 
altered sinee the days of Tacitus ; it consists of oaten cake, milk, curds, 
&c. ; their favourite dish is composed of bilberries, cream, and sugar : 
they also use as a vegetable that species of arrach called chenopodium 
viride, and distil a spirituous' liquor of an agreeable flavour from the apples 
of the fir-tree, whieh abound throughout the whole district. The inhabit¬ 
ants are extremely industrious ; theirprincipal manufacture is lace, in fabri- 
cating which great nuinbers of the inhabitants are employed ; old people 
and children find in this a constant occupation ; sufficient is produced to 
supply most of the faire in Germany, and it is exported in immense 
quantities to America. 

The capital of this district, Freiberg, was at one time a town of great 
importance, strongly fartified, and the seat of the sovereign princes of 
Saxony, many of whom are interred in its cathédral ; the most interest- 
ing is the monument of Prince M aurice of Saxony ; he is represented in 
a kneeling posture, with a sword in his hand, and the armour which he 
wore at the battle of Sievershausen is suspended over his grave, together 
with the trophies and 'colours which he captured during life ; his deeds 
are recorded on twenty plates of black marble. Here also reposes the 
great mineralogist Werner, the founder of the famé of this celebrated 
mining academy, where are to be met with pupils from every part of the 
world, who receive theoretiqgl and practical instruction in mineralogy 
and botany. 

In the immédiate vicinity of the town are valuable and extensive mines, 
which employ upwards of twelve thousand persons, and number more 
than six hundred pits ; the miners are under the command of mountain 
officers, the chief of whom résides at Freiberg ; they are exempt from 
custom-house duties, excise, and conscription f their dress is a dark uni- 
form, with green caps, and that of the officers iron-gray, with red caps ; 
they hâve a patois peculiar to themselves ; the usual salutation is “ Gluck 
auf ” (happiness to you). 

Thedurationof life is affected by the air and the water, both of which are 
impregnated with the poisonous exhalations from f'.e mines; the maxi¬ 
mum of their âge is fifty, and they rarely reach sixty ; th.ir countenances 
are ofan unhealthy gray colour; consumption, biiodness, and other dis- 
orders arising from the fumes of the metals are frequent ; notwithstand- 
ing this, they are light-hearted and cheerful, hâve dances every week, and 
the certainty of receiving their weekly pay and a pension exempts them 
from ail anxiety for the future.— Translalor. 
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Wer im Jahr 1834 nicht verdirbt, 

Wer im Jahr 1835* nicht Btirbt, 

Wer im Jahr 1836 nicht wird todtgeschlagen 
Der hat im Jahr 1837 von Glück zu sagen. 


1934. 


J This year the man that loaes not 
( His fortune, famé, or peace ; 


1835 i * n this, by hâte forgot, 

' < Where pain and suffering cease ; 

„„„ ( Or does not now, mid war and strife, 

{ Resign his fleeting breath, 

1R „ 7 ( May now proclaim, mid hope and life, 

1 ' } He fears not fate nor death. 


During the time I was in England I met with a little boy, 
the well-known Thelluson, of whom I was informed that he 
wouid one day be the possessor of from ten to twenty millions 
of pounds sterling. Happy mortal ! what an enviable privi¬ 
lège to be the heir of such immense wealth ! Nothing is more 
ludicrous, or more évidences a contracted mind, than the excla¬ 
mation we so frequently hear, “ How could I employ such an 
enormous fortune 1” Oh, ye men of limited and confined in¬ 
tellect ! if I had been destined by Heaven to be so highly 
favoured, how quickly I should forcn and execute my plans for 
expending, ay, even the capital itself ! It is only with such 
fortunes (and how few possess them) that human nature can 
be benefited. 

I should not squander it in luxury. No, that wouid be too 
common, the practice of every day ; even my charities wouid 
be the same as they hâve been hitherto, that is, extended only 
to the helpless, and the employment of the poor in useful and 
profitable labour, which is, after ail, the only effectuai method 
of exereising benevolence. 

As for schools, I should leave them to the care of the State ; 
they are already too numerous, and those who go to them re- 
ceive more nourishmeht than they can well digest. 

To building churches, which, by-the-way, is again become 
the prevailing mode, I should certainly not appropriate my 
wealth ; they are sufficiently numerous, and the multiplication 
of them seems to me to be about as useful to religion as the 
fourth gâte, built by the Schildaers, for the purpose of augment- 
ing their custom-house duties. 


* When the great cornet is to retum again, and other most important 
events. 
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For the same reason 1 should not convert the heathens. 
My négatives will, I fear, so provoke the patience of my 
readers, that I imagine I hear them exclaim, What then would 
you do ? Oh, trifles—agreeable whims—only they would be 
of a colossal character and dimensions. 

The first would be, that I should cause to be carved a statue 
of Napoléon out of one of the highest Aiguilles of Mont Blanc ; 
in the prosecution of this alone 1 should expend millions, but 
then I should hâve the satisfaction of raising an immortal 
monument to his gigantic mind, which would exist as long 
as his memory, or perhaps to ail eternity. For my friend 
Nürnberger recently informed me, that he had proved by dé¬ 
monstrative evidence, that the universe would remain for ever in 
its présent form, and that it did not contain the slightest prin- 
ciple of destruction. But what doctrines are too abstruse for 
the compréhension of man ! None, at least according to his 
own opinions ; truly the Almighty himself must descend from 
heaven, and go to school to mortals, to learn his own nature, 
and why he created the world ! 

When employed about my statue of Napoléon, I should firid 
it necessary, when forming his head, according to the rules of 
physiology, to make it of such large dimensions that it would 
contain more brains than those of ail the potentates upon 
earth in natura. Further, I should despatch two expéditions— 
the first to Africa, to seek in every direction of the compass for 
the source of the Nile, and the gold mines in the Mountains of 
the Moon ; to ascertain the existence of the fabulous unicorn, 
and also to procure for my aviary a specimen of the bird Roc. 
It is also perhaps possible that I might send with this expédi¬ 
tion a company of missionaries, and half a million of Bibles. 

The destiny of my second would be the conquest of Japan, 
if it were for nothing else but to évincé my contempt for those 
tasteless barbarians, who will only admit the Dutch to visit 
them ; or perhaps my motive would be curiosity, to know what 
they really possess of art and wisdom, which they so her- 
metically close against the whole world, that they even negleet 
to rescue the drowning mariner who is so unfortunate as to be 
wrecked upon their inhospitable shores, always taking care 
first to ascertain that he is not a Dutchman ! 

What a Mæcenas of geography ! what a promoter of science 
and universal knowledge should I become when I had ac- 
complished these Works of public utility ! But the money—I 
fear by this time there would only be remaining a few mis¬ 
érable millions : n'importe ! they should be employed in digging 

F 
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a pit a mile deep in our national sands—as Maupertuis had 
already advised Frédéric the Great—and when the last dollar 
was expended, I should throw myself in. What a magnificent 
tomb ! at least it would be so deep that the voice of the critic 
would be unheard. No ! I will not encroach upon the privi¬ 
lèges of the reader, let him fill up the blank ad libitum ; I give 
him a carte blanche. 


A QUESTION. 

Appian relates, that the ancient Romans were permitted to 
praise, or censure, their conquering heroes as they pleased, 
and that the triumph decreed to the victors should be free and 
unconstrained ; each citizen was allowed to express his real 
sentiments upon it. It was the freedom of the press of that 
period. Why is it that modem statesmen are so ticklish upon 
this point ? are their intentions less pure than those of the Ro¬ 
mans ? or hâve satire and ridicule become more dangerous ?* 


SECOND QUESTION. 

What is the reason that the Germans exliibit such a pro- 
pensity to Diablerie ? Is it because they conceive themselves 
united by ties of consanguinity with his satanic majesty ? or is 
it from the opposite reason, that man always pines for that 
which he does not possess ? If I may be allowed to décidé for 
my countrymen, it is, perhaps, a little owing to this, that the 
Devil is of ail the persons in the new mythology the most 
poetical, upon which account Milton made more famé than 
Klopstock. 

* In truth I know not whether this idea originated with me, or has 
been inserted by some other person in my album. It appears altogether 
like a réminiscence ; however, it corresponds admirably with the rest of 
my tragedy, where in Heaven’s name fet it remain.— Author. 
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VISIONS OF THE PAST AND FUTURE. 


In a deep vale, or near some ruin’d wall, 

He would the ghosts of slaughter’d heroes call. 

Dryien, 


As the evening was beginning to cast her sable mantle over 
created nature I commenced my solitary ramble in the Park ; 
being fatigued, I threw rayself down upon the grave of the Un- 
known in the valley. There was no light save that emitted by 
the fires of the potteries, which the stormy wind blew into a 
thousand fantastic forms. Absorhed in the contemplation of 
the chapel, which was one day to be my final resting-place, 
from the cares and sorrows of life, dreary thoughts chased each 
other through my mind like so many ill-omened birds ; among 
others, I reflected upon this singular peculiarity of man, namely, 
the value and importance which ail classes attach to their 
sepulchre, and, according to their customs and éducation, the 
different tastes which they exhibit in constructing and adorn- 
ing them. 

At that moment the moon, red and full, passed over the bat- 
tlements of the old towers ; it seemed like a beacon conducting 
my imagination to âges which had long passed by. 

The barriers of nature appeared to give way before my 
Creative fancy, and in my magnetic sleep I was suddenly trans- 
ported into the gray shades of antiquity ; there, as plainly as if 
it had been indeed represented before my organs of vision, I 
beheld the last honours paid to the barbarian chief who had 
once held here suprême dominion. 

Multitudes of colossal warriors, clothed in the skins of ani¬ 
mais, hovered about the sparkling fires, ormingled in wild con¬ 
fusion around a high and new-made hill, at the foot of which 
was a dark grave, destined to receive the departed warrior. 
Groups were groaning and lamenting, while others were 
carousing and drinking, in savage exultation, out of the seuils 
of their fallen enemies. 

At a short distance, amid groves of ancient oaks, were the 
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priests, whose external appearance was of the raost revolting 
description ; they were diligently occupied in celebrating the 
sanguinary mysteries of their religion ; and occasionally gave 
signais, that were succeeded by periodical returns of the most 
deafening war-whoops and uproars, which overpowered the 
moans of the wretched victims who were sacrificed on the 
rude stone altars in honour of the victory they had obtained 
and of the obsequies of the barbarian chief. 

I turned with horror from the revolting spectacle ; fit the 
same time, night, like a curtain, fell before me, and the sweet 
oblivion of sleep succeeded. 

On awaking, I again sank into one of my dreamy reveries, 
and the panoramic scenes of other davs once more flitted before 
me. The savage character of the scenery had vanished, and I 
now beheld smiling fields and verdant meadows. Before me 
Iay the inanimate body of Mosca, the Roman adventurer, who, 
our chronicles hâve recorded, was slain on this spot ; in the 
centre was a magnificent funeral pile, upon which the body 
lay extended, and the air breathed the most fragrant perfumes 
and spices ; groups of Roman soldiers, companions of his 
glory, stood mournfùllv around, intermingled with a few of the 
wild half-eivilized natives. Here also were priests—(where 
are they not ?)—sacrifices were ofîered up, but it was only the 
blood of animais which crimsoned the earth as it streamed 
from the shrines of their partially humanized gods. 

This scene passed away, and a view of the feudal romantic 
era, so loved by artists and poets, and so hated by the undis- 
tinguishing leveller, was placed before me. 

The once undaunted sovereign earl reposed on bis bier in a 
full suit of glittering armour, the trusty sword lay by his side, 
he was followed by his noble charger with black housings, and 
a troop of warriors bearing black standards. His beautiful 
weeping widow, seated on her palfrey, was accompanied by 
her two blooming boys, who sorrowfully turned their eyes 
towards their afflicted mother, and occasionally looked down 
with a haughty glance upon the assembled multitude. 

The heathen priest in his long white robes had disappeared, 
and I beheld instead a plump, well-fed little monk, riding 
meekly upon an ass, elevatingthe conquering cross in his right 
hand ; thus the long procession passed before me, accompa¬ 
nied by muffled martial music, to the cathédral, where the 
once proud knight was consigned for ever to his bed of tran- 
quillity and repose, amid the mournful and prolonged blasts of 
trumpets. 
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The veil of darkness now fell before the picture, and an- 
other scene was created by the aid of the mind’s magic.- What 
I now saw was at a much laterperiod ; one of my own ancestors 
was reposing in the sleep of death on the silken cushionsof the 
magnificent State bed. He was one of the knights of St. John 
of Jérusalem, but thered jacket, the short white small-clothes, 
and the unpicturesque clumsy boots made him resemble more 
a modem tailor or shoemaker than a noble knight. 

The^hutters were closed, and twelve tapers, in silver can- 
delabra?, beamed upon the corse day and night ; and, con- 
formably with the singular fashion which then prevailed, the 
place selected for this exhibition was the dining-room.* 

At lerigth the corpse, in which décomposition had already 
commenced, was carried at midnight by six noble vassals to 
the place of interment ; hundreds of torches illumined the 
gloomy heavens, the bier was covered by draperies of black 
velvet, and thus were the remains of the knight consigned to 
the family vault, where a numerous company were already as- 
sembled ; suppose for a moment they should rise up, when no 
earthly eye is waking, to welcome their new guest, and to tell 
him the secrets of the grave. 

Who can fathom the depths of futurity ? who can tell the 
précisé point where life terminâtes and where death com¬ 
mences ? The dark side of nature is closed to our view, and 
the sunny side, man’s terrestrial existence, is not less an 
enigma. 

From whence arises the inexpressible horror which is felt in 
the presence of the dead ? whence the fear of their reappear- 
ance ? whence the dread of nocturnal darkness ? whence the 
icy shuddering before those who once had life, and now appear 
before us divested of the veil of mortality which covered 
them ? 

The elastic spirits of youth surmount the influences of fear 
—in the zénith of my manhood and youthful courage, I or- 
dered the trap-door which conducted to the family-vault ofmy 
ancestors to be unlocked, and I entered alone at midnight. 

Three coflîns had been previously opened at my request. 
When I found myself in the charnel-house of centuries, I ex- 
perienced an indescribable sensation—it was not fear, nor 
grief, nor pity, nor horror, at the hideous forms before me, but 

* To this day, in Denmark, the bodies of distinguréhed persons are 
placed upon the dining-table, like a surtout de table, and the death-feast is 
held in this agrieabU neighbourhood. 

F 2 
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it'seemed almost as if the ver y springs of life were frozen 
within me, as if I was myself a corpse. 

My grandfather, who had died at the âge of eighty-six, was 
the first object I examined ; his snowy locks had become, 
through the influence of the leaden mantie wliich enveloped 
him, of a blond colour, his head was not lying in the usual 
position upon the pillow, but was turned towards me, and his 
eyeless sockets were staring as if in reproof for violating the 
sanctuary of the dead ; but I consoled myself by remembering, 
that if my beloved parent was living, he would not frown upon 
me, his character was too mild, and his mind too candid and 
enlarged. 

I now passed on to another réceptacle of the dead ; it con- 
tained a skeleton wrapped in a cloth embroidered with gold ; 
this had been a brave and powerful warrior, who commanded 
in the thirty years’ war, and was governor of the margravate of 
Lusatia ; a superb portrait of him now hangs in the ancestral 
hall of my castle, as he appeared at the head of his cuiras¬ 
siers, under Pappenheim, charging the flying Swedes—Ah ! 
how long is the laterna magica extinguished, which once illu- 
mined that beautiful painting ; one of the remaining fragments 
of it is now before me. 

The third coffin contained a lady, who, during her life, was 
called the beautiful Ursula ; the small seuil had assumed a dis- 
agreeable dark brown colour, the whole body was enveloped 
in a long vvrapper of flame-coloured silk, in a wonderful State 
of préservation; I wished to raise her up, but at the first 
movement she crumbled into dust, and myriads of millepedes 
crawled through my Angers and the broken joints of the 
mouldering skeleton. 

I meditated for some time over the long range of coffins, 
absorbed in deep contemplation, thenfell upon my knees and 
prayed, until the ice which had frozen over my breast dis- 
solved into consoling tears, and whatever I had felt of horror, 
superstition, or fear vanished before my God, leaving only a 
deep feeling of pious résignation ; I kissed, without experi- 
encing the slightest répugnance, the cold forehead of my vén¬ 
érable parent, and severed from his head a lock of his hair as 
a memento of my visit ; and if he had at that moment arose 
in his coffin and taken my hand, it would not hâve caused the 
slightest shudder of terror in my bosom. 

Wonderful is the effect of prayer ; its value consists not in 
this alone, that by our supplications to the throne of Mercy 
in the hour of péril and distress, we can turn aside the ira- 
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pending shafts of danger and misfortune ; Oh, no ! even if 
Heaven should grant our supplications, it might be the means 
of destroying our happiness, for we may be assured that the 
true end of prayer is to fortify us against the temptations 
which may assail us, and to enable us to bear with firmness 
the sorrows and sufferings of life. By prayer we become as 
it were the companions of the Almighty—if this powerful in¬ 
fluence therefore be a delusion, it is one of corafort and happi¬ 
ness to the whole human race. 

But to résumé my gallery of sepulchral pictures—those of 
former days we hâve already seen, and we will now look for- 
ward into futurity, to behold the rites that shall accompany my 
own sépulture. 

But how ean this be done to agréé with the spirit of the times ? 
The présent epoch reflects as a mirror to our view in idéal 
romance the turbulent power of former days.—But this poetry 
is intimalely mixed with the éléments of skeptical metaphysics, 
—ranlt has become an evil-sounding word, the universal rights 
of man are now boldly asserted, equality has already become 
more captivating than liberty, the distinctions and diversities of 
station hâve commenced essentially to depreciate. 

I must now record the manner in which my obsequies shall 
be solemnized, or, more correctly speaking, celebrated. 

I will not be carried to my last resting-place by my vassals. 
Vassals ! the very word has become ridiculous—as to the 
old mouldering vault, I will leave that in possession of my 
ancestors. 

No, my good, faithful, robust Vandals, to whose service my 
whole life has been devoted, and whose interests and pros- 
perity I hâve been so instrumental in forwarding, by employing 
thern in works of useful industry, shall alone carry me to my 
final home of rest. I think I may at least calculate upon one 
day’s gratitude, when they shall convey me to the hill from 
whence is visible my favourite prospect, and where my grave 
shall be excavated ; or, better still, my corse shall be consumed 
by fire,—but I believe the church does not permit it, they only 
bum the living! Many years hâve certainly elapsed since 
they hâve perpetrated this enormity ; but it is no fault of theirs, 
we are indebted to ourselves for the benefit. I abhor torch- 
light fanerais*; the glorious sun shall beam his resplendent 
rays upon my bier ; music shall not be omitted, only it must 
not be mournful. I should prefer the modem church music 
of Rossini out^of Count Ory, for instance, or the hunting chorus 
from Der Freischütz ! 
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Why should we mourn ? God still lives though we are dead ; 
it is also, strictly speaking, not the end of our existence, only 
a new commencement of it, not death, but only a new birth, 
that we are celebrating. 

When my corse is laid out, I solemnly protest against being 
arrayed in the usual absurd grave-clothes ;* I equally dislike 
the gay splendid uniform and the ungraceful modem frock, 
waistcoat, &c., but above ail I bequeath my curse by anticipa¬ 
tion to any person who shall profane my lifeless body by deco- 
rating it with orders. The only robe which I desire for my 
mouldering form is a white sheet, in the same manner as heaven 
wraps the departing year in a mantle of fleecy snow. 

Affection alone may be allowed once more to lift the myste- 
rious covering. Affection ! for thee alone there is no death ! 
for thee, there is nothing appalling even in its most revolting 
form ! Thou dost exist for ever in the kingdom thou hast 
created of eternal beauty. 

Oh merciful Providence, grant that it may be my enviable 
fate for one truly affectionate heart to beat over me when mine 
has ceased ! that the tear of heartfelt sorrow may bedew my 
pallid countenance, and that its trembling hand may encircle 
my inanimate brow with the wreath of roses ; then, surely my 
repose would be softer and sweeter for this sympathy and ten- 
derness. 

A hundred years hâve elapsed since the termination of my 
mortal existence—where now is love and the fond ties of do- 
mestic affection ? The âge of industry is in its zénith, with 
its machinery and its wealth, whose potent influence is para- 
mount to every other, and which, during my life, had already 
begun to burst forth like the first crimson streaks of dawn. 

Where is the unsophisticated rustic ? Where is the classi- 
cal scholar and the romantic poet of my varied and ever- 
changing âge ? Al! hâve vanished, and man is now alone 
governed by the considération of what is useful. 

The wand of the magician again passed over me, and I be- 
held those grounds, to the beautifying of which I had dedicated 
the principal portion of my life. Merciful heavens ! what do 
I see ? The river, which was formerly a bright crystal stream 
meandering through my park, has been made, for the purposes 

* In Germany it is customary to inter persons of rank in their State 
aniforms, the citizen is attired in a simple suit of mouming. Another 
peculiarity in that country, which I cannot avoid mentioning, is, that the 
dead (and in some instances, it is to be feared, the living) are consigned 
to their tombs within forty-eight hours after their decease.— Translater. 
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of commerce, navigable ; timber yards, bleaching grounds, 
and cloth manufactories hâve usurped the place of my dark 
groves and blooming meadows. But what do I behold ? My 
beautiful castle ! Do not my eyes deceive me ? Oh, no ! it 
has become an establishment for cotton spinners ! Maddened 
with indignation, I vociferated loudly for the proprietor. I 
was answered, that he lived in that small cottage surrounded 
by an orchard and vegetable garden. Is that ail, exclaimed I, 
that remains to my descendants of what I once called mine ? 
“ Most certainly,” was the reply, “ it has been divided among 
hundreds, and has now become the property of the Trades- 
Unionists ? You are surely not insane enough to expect, that 
so large a possession should continue to belong to one person 
in this land of liberty and equality ?” 

I turned from the speaker with sickening disgust, and pene- 
trated by a magnetic glance the interior of the cottage, where 
I beheld, forsaken by ail, in a corner of one of the roQms, the 
master of the house expiring ; I then heard the sons saying to 
each other, “ Our father is undoubtedly dead, let his body be 
carried out of the house.” 

My beloved reader will naturally demand where is the grave, 
where is the cemetery in which to inter the corpse ? Why, 
truly it was conveyed" to a place where it could be still useful 
—into the fields, for manure ! 


THE EPILOGUE. 


“ Ere thou plunge into that vast abyes, 

Pause on the verge awhile, look down'and eee 
Thy future mansion.”— Portais. 


It is not alone the realities of life which are essential to o«r 
welfare, but the empire of mind ; not alone thè constant ad- 
vancement of that mind, but wisdom in its control and direc¬ 
tion ; not alone religion, but also its holy rites. Although it is 
revealed to each individual in the hidden recesses of the soûl, 
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that there is a higher intelligence tban any this world can im¬ 
part ; yet, as it has been beautifuliy and eloquently abserved, 
“ The Church, which should unité ail mankind in one common 
faith, the universal assembling place in the middle of the 
mountain of life ; to which those who dwell at its base may 
ascend with confidence, while those enthroned upon its sum- 
mit may descend with humility, whenever they require con¬ 
solation from the kingdom of Heaven;” this church,—the 
genuine and the true, the absence of which principally en- 
tangles us in the path of error,—should we alone seek, to ter- 
minate ail religious disputes and uncharitable feelings. 

But you, my friends, heed it not, seek for, and endeavour to 
obtain, only liberty and equality, and think that will suffice. 
Yet, be assured, you will be disappointed in the resuit, for it is 
only when freedom is united with charity that it will conduct 
you to the goal of your wishes. 

That equality, which you are so wildly attempting to es- 
tablish, can never exist in this world consistently with the 
general welfare and happiness. The Almighty in his wisdom 
has decreed that it shall not be, and even ifit could be obtained, 
it would prove to man the second apple, that would drive him 
from ail that remains of Paradise. 

It is true, there would be no more slaves nor taskmasters ; 
no more enslaved nations depending for happiness on the 
caprice of a despotic monarch ; no insatiable ambitious con- 
queror to lead his légions to victory and slaughter ; no proud, 
ostentatious aristocracy intrenched in their splendour ; no pau- 
per would be driven by his fellow-man from the door ofweallh ; 
there would be no intolérant hierarchy ; no persecuted here- 
tic ; there would be less covetousness and envy, for there would 
be nothing to desire. But where would be the enjoyments of 
existence ? A long train of heavenly virtues would becorne 
extinct ; charity, self-denial, humility, filial obedience, disin- 
terested affection, noble, generous, tender feelings, ail would 
become withered upon the steril and unproductive soil of 
liberty and equality. Justice would be paralyzed by selfish- 
ness. There would be no longer friends and lovers, but com- 
panions, united according to the dictâtes of circumstances and 
convenience, or for the increase of population. 

In the place of parental authority would be substituted the 
state police ; in lieu of a king we should hâve a president ; 
knights would be exchanged for citizen soldiers ; domestic 
servants for mercenary hirelings ; and as a climax to ail, in- 
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steacl of an Almighty Creator to worship and adore, we sbould 
hâve a constitutional sovereign of the world in abstracto. 

Poetry and art, taste, science, learning, luxury, and mag¬ 
nificence would disappear, and carry with them al] the delights 
of intellectual enjoyments ; to each individual would be sup- 
plied ail that is necessary for the support of animal existence, 
but a superfluity would be accorded to none ; ambition would 
cease to exist, for there would be no lofty summit to ascend, 
no temple of famé to animate our endeavours after excellence ; 
to secure a sufficiency of the common necessaries, of life would 
be the ultimatum of our endeavours. 

In one Word, my beloved posterity, I fear that a death-like 
gloom is destined for you, and that fate is already weaving a 
dark web for the âges yet unborn. 

For myself, it will affect me not, as I sball sink into the 
tomb before my beautiful old variegated world is transformed, 
which I anticipate with the same tranquil delight as the Roman 
Catholic expériences, when he looks forward to repose beneath 
the splendid dôme, lengthened aisles, painted Windows, and 
glimmering feeble light of his vast and venerable cathédral, in- 
stead of the humble, unornamented, barnlike church of a re- 
formed assembly. 

Is this a phantasy, my friends, a picture like every other, or 
is it true ? Oh God, wbat is true ? every thing and nothing. 
Ail receives its value only from opinion. The hero that was 
yesterday crowned will perhaps to day be stoned. A crown 
of laurel in Rome was the emblem of victory ; in Greece, it 
was the accompaniment of humble prayer.—I read so yester¬ 
day in the Morgen-Blatt ! 

I will now proceed to the considération of practical subjects, 
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ADVICE TO LANDED PROPRIETORS. 


« Songez à vous, amis ; contemplez les misères 
Qu’accumulent sur vous des brigands mercenaires, 
Subalternes tyrans, munis d’un parchemin 
Ravissant les épis qu’a sémés votre main.”— Voltaire. 


In our anti-Midas centurv, where every tbing bearing the 
form of gold is transmuted into paper, there is eertainly no 
spéculation more profitable than to retransmute paper into 
gold ; this may easily be effected, either by the wide field of 
writing or by the establishment of paper mills. 

From the résulta of my own expérience, 1 beg leave to re- 
commend the adoption of both, but particularly the latter, to 
my dear colleagues, compatriots and proprietors of landed es¬ 
tâtes. We know but too well, that—since the happy epoch, 
when the glorious battle was fought which secured peace to 
the universe and long-des,ired liberty, that most magnificent 
donation of the Holy Alliance to the nations !—the world has 
become poorer, and, above ail, landed proprietors (a class, 
however, of the least possible importance to a State) perceive 
their incomes gradually decrease, while, on the other hand, 
taxes multiply tenfold, like towering weeds, which grow in 
rank luxuriance, and overshadow the valuable products of the 
earth. 

One class of proprietors are however an exception ; these 
are indemnified for their losses by their invaluable paper mills, 
our only refuge in the hour of necessity. 

It may therefore easily be imagined what a lofty station old 
rags will occupy in our annals ! 

We must eertainly feel thehighest confidence in the wisdom 
of our government ; but how are we to reconcile with that 
wisdom such measures as the sudden destruction of old insti¬ 
tutions, and the equally sudden création of new, instead of 
waiting till the ripening hand of time should hâve gradually 
operated their overthrow. 
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Besides onr venerable institutions frequently require not re- 
creating, but renovating : as bread, which has no other fault 
but being old, should not on that account be thrown away, but 
rebaked, by which means it will acquire an entirely different 
taste, although it avili notwithstanding still remain the same 
bread. Such at least is the doctrine of our most able states- 
men. But the foundation of these changes must be first firmly 
laid. What then, if we strictly examine and consider in its 
true light, has been the principal cause which has produced 
these changes ? Undoubtedly paper and writers. What is 
therefore further to be desired ? Nothing, certainly, than still 
more paper and still more writers ; the remainder will naturally 
follow ;—I think this reasoning is as plain as it is logical. 

When therefore our employés heap folios upon folios, pour 
streams of ink, but not one drop of blood, they make little pro- 
gress in negotiation, but multiply their writings ad iniinitum. 
By these means they are the benefactors only of those who 
accommodate themselves to the spirit of the times, and among 
these the proprietors of paper mills occupy the first station. 

The deep thinker anticipâtes a still more mystical aim. I 
shall now merely raise a corner of the curtain, and say, “ Re- 
member to how many innumerable purposes paper can be ap- 
plied, reflect that out of manure corn springs !—but enough,— 
sapienti sat.” 

We will now be more explicit in our language. If parch- 
ment were to become the general material for writing on, then 
the feeling of discontent that would be created might carry 
with it some appearance of plausibility, as the colossal folios 
would become too heavy for the asses to carry ; besides, in this 
untractable, inconvénient material there is a mixture of inélé¬ 
gance and durability, which is no longer adapted to the âge in 
which we live ; au contraire, the evanescent character, the 
perishable nature, and frail instability of paper accord admira- 
bly with the refined manners, and fanciful, chimerical, ever- 
changing plans of the présent era. 

To an impartial observer our position must appear most 
enviable. It is. true we are poor, but then we hâve the inde- 
scribable felicity of an expensive govemment, and it is noto- 
rious that ail expensive articles are the best of their kind, for 
a cheap and a bad article are synonymous. Are we not then 
highly favoured in having a government who labour for our 
welfare day and night with the most untiring activity ; and is 
not this a blessing which demanda from us the highest praise and 
gratitude in return ? It is true they study the increase of their 
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own wealth and importance with admirable foresight and pré¬ 
caution, though at the same time indigence is doubled and tre- 
bled. That we shall not run into error from the want of a 
vigilant govemment is most certain, and it is undoubtedly a 
great happiness for ail nations that none can be deprived of 
their leading-strings. 

How exhilarating is the présent, but how many glorious 
hopes may we not expect to see realized, from the direction intel- 
lectual culture has taken ! How much isreserved for futurity ! 

Let us contemplate for a moment one of our turnpikes.* 
Though dumb, yet it speaks volumes ; the colours are full of 
éloquence ; how much is implied by them ; the beautiful white 
isjust as if it had descended in snowy flakes from heaven, 
while the ebon black emulates the jetty plumes of the raven, 
and their powerful oratory in this great philosophical âge has 
begun, as it were, to unfold its buds in the form of ink and 
paper. 

Thus, instead of war, we hâve diplomaey ; instead of cannon- 
shot, ink-spots ; instead of a jury and a constitution, intermi¬ 
nable paper : truly it is the most sublime invention of this or 
any other âge. One thing only is wanting to attain the idéal 
of perfection, and that is, if one of our ministers could succeed 
in baking cakes out of old acts and waste paper. 

The most lively imagination absolutely becomes giddy in 
anticipating the results that would ensue to our country, the 
“ poule au pot” of Henri Quatre would then be more than real¬ 
ized. Already my spirit sees an eternal holyday shining 
around us ; the whole nation ennobled or made privy coun- 
sellors ; yes, even the Lord’s Prayer will be ennobled. In¬ 
stead of praying, as at présent, merely for bread to alleviate 
the pangs of hunger, we shall holdly cry, assured of the ac- 
complishment of our pétition, “ Lord, give us this day our 
daily cake.” Until that tkne, patriots, be contented with your 
black bread, whether you hâve it or hâve it not. In the latter 
case, Write or become paper-makers. Probatum est. 


To the inhabitants of Smyrna, Apollonius of Tyana ad- 

* To those of my readers who hâve never seen a German tumpike, a 
description of one may be acceptable. Instead of a gâte, a long and thick 
bar of wood is placed transversely across the road, to one end of it is at- 
tached a strong iron chain, by means of which it can be elevated at plea- 
sure. It is always painted with the national colours of the State in which 
it may happen to be situated. Our author alludes to those of Prussia, 
which are black and white.— Tramlator. 
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dressed these remarkable words :—“ A disunion in tlie differ¬ 
ent parts whieh compose a government is absolutely essential 
to ensure a perfect administration of it.” Was not this the idea 
of a constitution ? What else could he hâve meant ? And is 
it not this that we wish to see realized, merely to afford equal 
ecope to the aristocracy and the democracy, both as regards 
their debates and their decisions, and to reconcile the disso¬ 
nance by the unappealable authority of the monarch 1 

Even our own earth seems to follow this principle ; in her 
we also find an everlasting, restless, intellectual democracy,— 
the whole human race ; and a powerful unbending aristocracy, 
—the éléments. Above ail is an entirely idéal constitution, 
framed after unalterable laws, without préjudice, without 
partiality,—the government of God. So long as the laws 
against luxury are in force, we must not even dare to think 
of a constitution, which is indisputably the dearest fashionable 
article in the market ; and therefore we may with justice fear, 
that there will be many disastrous bankruptcies among its 
lovers, before a country through it will become rich. We must 
therefore endeavour to find a constitution, where ail the prin¬ 
cipal appointments (the throne always continuing à la tête) 
should be annually presented to those who least seek for 
them. 

It is, perhaps, the truth, that it is not a constitution which 
gives happiness and freedom, but the ability to appreciate and 
the disposition to profit by it. It is only the moral condition 
of individuals that finally provides and procures, in the end, 
that law—the constitution. From what does this receive a 
definite form? does it frame this form for itself ? It may be 
done by concession or by occasional wise reforms, or the 
overwhelming force of public opinion, or by a révolution ; but 
the people must be ripe for such a change, otherwise it will 
not long continue to exist. Behold Spain and Portugal, and I 
fear for France and Belgium. 


Is it not a wonderful century this of ours ? We behold in 
the east the Turkish sultan feeding the Muscovites with almonds 
and raisins, while in the west a citizen king and an abdicated 
emperor from the New World are riding through the streets of 
Paris in processiou, to lay the first stone of a monument which 
was to be erected to the honour of three révolutions ! 

Apropos of révolutions. When the Saxon diminutive one 
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took place, and the Kammerchenvermiethen* which followed 
it, began, the venerable preacher Dinter tranquillized his in¬ 
surgent peasantry from the pulpit in the following words :— 
“ Beloved children, give yourselves no unnecessary trouble ; it 
is ail the same whether one or six hundred reign in Dresden, 
still you must obey, pay, and work but what is more as- 
tonishing, the peasants were prudent enough to profit by his 
advice. 

It is indeed a real pleasure to see how mild, I may even say 
how domestic, is happy Saxony, since the new order of things 
has been established. 

For instance, how philanthropie was the last discussion 
over the long and short taille of female servants, and how 
chivalrously did the Baron C. take up their defence. But with 
a still more sympathizing heart I read lately that one of the 
ehambers, I know not whether it was number one or two, had 
appointed a spécial committee to examine into and consider the 
pétition of the Reverend Mr. Gehe, upon the sin of capturing 
and confining in prison singing birds. Excellent, innocent 
chamber! leave the merry little rogues to pipe, and you will 
preserve your gravity ; but when the voice of public opinion, 
thy founder, shall be directed towards thee, which is not im¬ 
possible, then, out of the wish that ail should be made free, 
you hâve already, as a preparatory step, declared the very slates 
of the houses vogelfrei (as free as a bird.j) 


The Gazette de France of the month of February, 1833, 
says :—“ Yesterday the Chamber of Deputies acknowledged 
the inviolability of kings, and this factum is honourable to them. 
But when that inviolability of kings is received as a holy prin- 
ciple, how can it be explained, that the members are justified, 
as it would become violated if applied to the three holy kings 
now at Prague.” 

This is important, as we know now, should a new Johanna 
Southcott be about to give to the world a Saviour, where the 
three holy kings are to be found. 


* Literally, ehambers to Iet. A child’s play, termed in England puss 
in the corner. 

t This is a sarcasm, in reference to the late debates in the Saxon 
chamber of deputies upon the slates of houses. 
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In a review of the Literary Gazette (attached to the Morgen 
filatt), which through Menzel has become so instructive and 
interesting, I read the following passage : “ The eulogium 

which the author of the allotmenc System pronounced deserves 
mature considération. Let the proportion of land be what it 
may, it is capable of nourishing the greatest number of men by 
being divided into small allotments and built upon, and also 
with more advantage to the soil ; add to which, peace and 
order is invariably the object of the small landed proprietors, 
while that of the serfs, as soon as they awake from their stupid 
ignorance, is anarchy and revenge.” 

I must beg leave to make a few observations relative to these 
assertions, particularly with reference to the application in 
Prussia of the allotment System, the proceedings respecting 
which are announced to us, from time to time, in pompous 
proclamations from the general commissioners ; their contents 
are, however, extremely inaccurate. 

It is a fact demonstrated by evidenee, that the State of agri¬ 
culture in Great Britain, where are to be found the most exten¬ 
sive landed proprietors, compared with that of France, where 
the division System has been for so long a period in operation, 
is in every respect more advanced and flourishing, and the cul- 
tivators in a more prosperous condition. 

On the other hand, the small English farmer, living upon his 
master’s property, and employed by him, becomes as much a 
dépendant, and even a slave (if we accept the interprétation of 
the word given by the reviewers), as our own serfs. In this 
they are similarly circumstanced, that the labour of both is 
principally devotedto one master; but the former, although he 
works like a slave, is notwithstanding free, because he holds 
his farm only for a limited term, and can resign it at pleasure, 
unless previously bound by a written contract. 

Still, on the whole, the situation of our peasants was infinitely 
préférable to that of the majority of the small English farmers ; 
like these they farmed the land, but, in lieu of rent, surrendered 
to the landlord a part of the produce, and dedicated to his ser¬ 
vice a portion of their time ; this mode of payment was produc¬ 
tive of great benefit to the farmer; but since the rédemption of 
the services of the serfs to the proprietors, the effects are but 
too apparent in ail poor countries. During the existence oftho 
old System, the proprietor, in most cases, would gladly hâve 
commuted services for money, even at halfthe usual rate of la¬ 
bour; however, his wish in this respect remained ungratified, 
owing to this, that the peasant seldom performed the woik 
G 2 
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himself, but sent as a substitute a child, or a servant, in order 
that it might be executed as cheap as possible. 

What, then, were the conditions which the proprietor himself 
had to perfora ? He generally gave wood for burning, straw, 
forest-hay, kept the dwelling-house in repair, rebuilt it, if de- 
stroyed by lire or any other accident, and, besides this, he had 
to replace the lost materials, furaiture, &c. 

Could these people, therefore, be termed slaves, merely be- 
cause they were bound to perform the services I hâve de- 
scribedî Certainly not, any more than that civil offieer of the 
crown who sits at his writing-desk and earns his subsistence 
by the labour of his hands, or the artist, the hired labourer, in 
short ail who are compelled to work or starve. 

Icannot, therefore, understand how our reviewer could, with 
such ideas, hâve retained a servant in his employ without being 
haunted by a troubled conscience. Slavery, in my opinion, 
consiste in a man being forcibly compelled to labour without 
receiving any recompense. This was by no means the case 
with our peasants, particularly since the abrogation of heredi- 
tary servitude, with which vanished every trace of slavery in 
our country. 

But although hereditary servitude was both a lawful right 
and a source of profit to the proprietor, yet the government has 
not indemnified him for the losfe. Previous to the late changes, 
the peasant was employed upon the proprietor’s estate on con¬ 
ditions unalterable by either party, founded, however, on the 
principle of mutual advantage. . 

The Prussian allotment system, and the law for dissolving 
the relations between the proprietor and peasant, abrogated this 
State of things in some degree arbitrarily. 

It was enacted, that each serf or p'easant was to continue to 
hold the farm as it had been slcured to him by his predeces- 
sors, tegether with the stock (or inventarium), and two-thirds, 
<jr, according to circumstances, the moiety of the ground be- 
longing to it, to be secured to him as his own property, the re- 
maining third to be surrendered to the proprietor, either as an 
indemnification in natura, or proportional rent. Besides this, 
the peasant was to hâve the privilège of collecting wood, either 
dead or fallen, straw, and the range of the forest ; at least this 
was the case in Lusatia, where it has been carried into execu¬ 
tion, and my own property having been divided in the same 
manner, I am perfectly competent to judge of it. 

The third modus, namely, the supernormal indemnification, 
where the expenses of each single contract were borne mutu- 
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ally, has been the source of dissatisfaction to ail parties, on ac- 
count of the endless and complicated difficulties which attended 
carrying it into effect. 

It is very évident, that by the method in which these mea- 
sures hâve been accomplished, there has been little regard paid 
to the rights of the proprietor. 

In other countries, namely, England and the United States 
of America, the rights of property hâve been respected in ail 
attempts which hâve been made for the extinction of slavery. 
In these countries it would be impossible to execute such a 
measure without awarding an équitable recompense, that is, an 
indemnification equal to the loss of property. 

Let us draw a parallel case with that of England ; there, 
granting a lease for the term of one hundred years would be 
considered by the proprietor as disadvantageous to his interest. 

Cannot our government, then, at the expiration of a hundred 
years, with the same degree of justice as they hâve now in- 
vested the serfs with the privilèges of free proprietors, assert 
for them the right of hereditary possession, and a second time 
indemnify the proprietor, by returning to him half or one-third 
of his property ? The intention of the measure was undoubt- 
edly humane, and for both parties, in many respects neces- 
sary, particularly as it was imperiously demanded by the spirit 
of the times ; a circumstance which must, in some instances, 
be admitted as a palliation of an injustice. 

If it had been carried into effect without any unnecessary 
vexatious interférence, and at the least possible expense ; if 
proper attention had been paid to the various local circum- 
stances which presented themselves in the different provinces ; 
if it had been carried on with energy, and the difficulties de- 
terminately surmounted, there would hâve been little cause to 
complain. 

But, instead of this, the inhabitants hâve been exposed to a 
tedious and harassing process, in furtherance of which, multi¬ 
tudes of new appointments hâve been created under the name 
of general commissioners, for the purpose of separating and 
dissolving the connexion of the serf with the lord of the soil. 

À whole army of econotny commissaries hâve been enlisted, 
principally consisting of bankrupt proprietors, ruined farmers, 
discharged civil officers, bonneteurs, and engineers, the whole 
brood let loose upon the already impoverished land and misér¬ 
able inhabitants, who hâve been through their instrumentality 
betrayed into innumerable disputes, and subjected to various 
and expensive pecuniary charges. 
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We hâve witnessed these commissaries enriching themselves 
at the rate of more than two thousand rix-dollars annually ; 
many of the overseers hâve become small capitalists, while the 
valuable crumbs which fell from the table of the principal eom- 
missioners hâve dropped into the pockets of their clerks and 
underlings. 

Notwithstànding ail this expense, the régulation remained in 
most cases defective and undetermined, and in many instances 
it has been well attested that the charges attending the fülfil- 
ment of this law, even before it was completed, exceeded the 
whole worth of the indemnifieation- to the proprietor, so that he 
not only lost the services of the peasant, but was absolutely 
obliged to pay for being deprived of these services. 

I shall instance a striking example of this, the particulars 
of which I am well acquainted with. It was that of the prin- 
cipality of Muskau, together with the manor of Branitz, both 
belonging to the same proprietor, and including, in the circum- 
ference of the domain, forty-five villages. The regulating .of 
these has continued more than ten years, and at présent only 
one single process is definitively closed, and that has only been 
effected by mutual convention between the parties, principally 
through the liberality and sacrifices of the dominii. The pro- 
prietor had also the good fortune to engage the services of an 
eminent lawyer ; and the commissary he maintained exhibited 
in his profession dexterity, talent, and an anxious desire to 
promote such a conclusion as would be advantageous to the 
interest of ail parties. Otherwise, every thing would hâve 
been in complété chaos, and those who were interested, em- 
broiled in process upon process. 

Thus the proprietors of landed estâtes and the peasants are 
naturally becoming poorer and poorer during these wearisome, 
protracted, and expensive proceedings, and behold, with a 
State of mind bordering on despair, an evil averted for the sake 
of carrying into effect a theory, which will be productive of 
advantage to none except a mass of civil ofïicers, whom the 
government has created without necessity, and vvhen the busi¬ 
ness is terminated will be turned adrift upon society, thereby 
producing a still greater necessity; and, to accomplish this, 
the interests of one génération are sacrificed ! This sounds 
harsh, but it is too true. Notwithstànding these causes of 
complaint, we hâve abondant reason to be thankful for the 
various national blessings we enjoy, under a government which, 
though purdly monarchieal and military, yet contains the élé¬ 
ments of more personal freedom than is to be found in ail the 
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constitutional monarchies combinée! ; and over which reigns one 
of the best and noblest kings, whose ear is never closed against 
truth, and whose constant aim and study is the happiness of 
his people. 

Under such a government, therefore, we may be permitted 
to proclaim our grievances and wrongs ; for certainly the dis¬ 
solution of the ties between the peasant and his lord is a sub- 
ject pf the most serious and painful interest, on account of the 
insupportable exactions which it has given rise to, and the per- 
nicious effects which are even now consuming the landed pro- 
prietors, the ohly true and real support of a country. 

The author with whom this System may be said to hâve 
originated died confined in a mad-house. His mind had, for 
some time previous to this melancholy event, been wavering 
between reason and insanity, notwithstanding, he was gene- 
rally considered a man of intelligence and influence. The 
subject was subsequently adopted by some of our visionary 
enthusiasts and learned theorists, and although the measure 
itself is full of philanthropy, y et the inanner in which it has 
been reduced to practice has almost entirely neutralized its 
happy effects. 

My opinion of the subject is, that the peasants are reduced to 
a still lower grade than they were before, and their former mas¬ 
ters hâve nearly sunk to a level with those who were formerly 
serfs. Unfortunately the poor are everywhere slaves, even in 
the midst of the most advanced State of civilization and liberal 
institutions ; and the most enthusiastic admirers of the unlimited 
independence of the peasant, whose views I entirely coincide 
with and wish to see adopted, where it can be done without 
endangering the rights and interests of those more immediately 
interested, must agréé with me in lamenting the unhappy re- 
sults which hâve ensued. 


We shall now take a view of the unfortunate inhabitants of 
those countries which are at présent suffering with a superabun- 
dant population, the resuit of the too wide extension of the allot- 
ment System, and who are now emigrating in thousands to 
escape a deeper poverty than that of our own peasants during 
their condition as serfs. 

Upon this subject 1 shall hâve much opposition to encounter. 

The System of large landed estâtes in England I hâve 
already highly eulogized, and yet my readers may be surprised 
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to hear that her inhabitants are also emigrating'—this however 
originates more in their adventurous dispositions and restless 
spirit of spéculation, than in any real necessity. The principal 
portion of the English émigrant^ carry with them a larger 
amount of capital than, with very few exceptions, is usually 
employed by the most opulent farmers in our cwn country. 

Still, it cannot be denied that there is much misery in Great 
Britain, which is not produced by the large extentof the landed 
estâtes, but by inany other well-known causes, particitlarly the 
heavy burden of the clergy, who hâve grasped the land with 
iron claws by mearis of the tithe System, and, like a myriad of 
hungry leeches, suck the very substance of the earth ; they are 
also principally to blâme for the quantity of land found in that 
eountry uncultivated, appearing to the eye like a desolate 
coramon. 

Expérience has incontestably proved, that the allotment 
System is little to be depended upon for creating a population 
of orderly peaceable citizens. England, though occasionally 
disturbed by violent agitation, is far less turbulent and wavering 
than France, which has been a pattern of a successive sériés 
of révolutions from her first wild burst of sanguinary anarchy 
to the présent time—agitation in England produces reforms, in 
France révolutions !—this is caused by the want in the latter 
of large landed proprietors, which are the very pillars of 
monarchy ; and by that ill-judged, imprudent allotment System, 
which only tends to give existence to an eternal struggle after 
a visionary and unattainable equality. 

A connected Consolidated body of large landed proprietors 
can alone impart stability to France ; the want of such a body 
is probably leading her to destruction, and this her most saga- 
cious politicians know too well. Why then should we hasten 
to imitate this example ? Surely we should pause and consider 
whether it will repay us for the sacrifices we are called upon 
to make. Théories at ail times are most appalling—they hâve 
already thrown down many of the pillars of our house. The 
innovators should commence erecting their magnificent new 
buildings with the roof instead of the foundation, and in doing 
this they would follow the example of the Turkish sultan. 

But how unlike the prudent Mehemit Ali and every other 
wise reformer ! 

Important political changes, whether they are made slowly 
or rapidly, must be always conducted with the highest pru¬ 
dence and circumspection, and the conséquence of destroying 
the ancient structure raaturely weigbed ; but, above ail, we 
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should keep pace with the grade of intellectual culture, and 
ascertain whelher the change we contemplate is in accordance 
with the State of the eountry and suitable to the condition of 
the people, and also whether it is adapted to this particular 
epoch. 

Minutolis’s and Prokesch’s Travels in Egypt are, upon this 
subject, both entertaining and instructive ; and the barbarian 
pacha, as he is termed, understands far better the art of gov- 
erning than many of our free-thinking law-givers, who hâve 
always a suppiy at hand.ready for immédiate use. 


In another German periodical publication, the editor, when 
treating upon the Utility School, has amused himself at the 
expense of the Frenchman Villeneuve, who asserts, in his 
“ Privat-Hypothese,” “ that ruins and aneient monuments are 
the most splendid ornaments which can adorn a eountry”— 
we, continues the other, “ are entirely of a contrary opinion—• 
new buildings, canals, public roads, are far more glorious than 
mouldering ruins, dilapidated aqueducts, and decaying castles, 
and modem distinctions are préférable to old nobility.” 

These observations appear to me characteristic of the times 
—we behold the French again awakened to romantic and 
poetic feelings, and seeking in them for consolation amid the 
unquiet, troublous objects which surround them ; but the Ger¬ 
man matter-of-fact daily prose will not permît us to discover 
that ruins are beautiful. Most certainly, thou Goth, the con¬ 
templation of the ruins and monuments of olden time will not 
satisfy corporéal wants, and, to a hungry man, a baker’s shop 
would, no doubt, be préférable ; but are there not men that 
require sustenance for the mind and imagination? to these 
they will be always delightful. Why are not the aneient no¬ 
bility to be preferred to the modem ? I grant, as they are at 
présent esteemed, neither the one nor the other are of much 
value. 
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THE REFLECTIONS OF A PATRIOT. 


Dulce et décorum est pro patria scripsi. 


The State of a country with a redundant population consists, 
not only in the inability of the land to produee sufficient to 
nourish the inhabitants, but in the advanced State of its civili- 
zation, which gives an impulse to the people, and, as it were, 
propels them towards activity and general improvement. The 
universal diffusion of information renders it difficult for many 
to succeed their own country ; thus they naturally look abroad 
to those less favoured, as a wide field upon which to display 
their superior intelligence. Great Britain already suffers in 
the highest degree from her dense population, although per- 
haps a third of her land is uncultivated, or laid out in pleasure- 
grounds which yield no profitable return. In such a state of 
things colonies are absolutely necessary, to serve, as it were, 
for conductors to the spirit of restlessness and enterprise, or, 
when this is impracticable, incessant wars against less eivil- 
ized nations. 

A state that has not this channel to drain off its super- 
abundant population, or will not take advantage of it, must in 
process of time fall a sacrifice to internai commotions. 

It may appear as if we wished to establish as a rule this 
exploded maxim of former âges, “ that political morality differs 
from that of individuals.” This, however, is not the case, for 
the same maxims of right and justice apply as certainly to the 
whole community as to the individual ; still we may err by 
excessive generosity as well as by extreme selfishness, but 
with this différence—that as an individual, man may pass the 
strict line of justice, he may act generously ; but an individual 
at the head of a state, being the représentative of a common- 
wealth, if he acts generously, he is unjust to the general 
interest. 

It is indisputable, that every individual is invested with the 
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right of self-preservation ; for example, a man in the act of 
drowning has the right, in the moment of danger, to seize those 
swimming around him, with the hope of saving himself ; by 
the same law of nature, a man in a State of starvation may 
take bread whenever he can meet with it. 

Even the man roofing a house was not censured, who, see- 
ing his leader séized with giddiness and staggering, and fore- 
seeing to a certainty that the man, when falling, would drag 
with him both himself and comrades, hurled the unhappy 
being, tvhom it was impossible to save, sidewards to the 
ground. 

I consider it defensible in a State, when it finds that it is 
nourishing in its bosom the seeds of intestine commotion and 
rébellion, to take advantage of every common means to avert 
the danger; this may probably in some cases incidentally tend 
to the benefit of others ; thus every conquest made by a civil- 
ized nation over barbarians conduces not only to the advantage 
of the victors but also of the vanquished, who by this means 
becorne instructed in the arts of civilization. In this point of 
view it would hâve been productive of benefit to Asia if she 
had been conquered by Russia ; and Russia is extremely for- 
tunate in having in her immédiate vicinity a conductor to turn 
aside the electric stream of intestine commotion from herself. 

Without the Turkish war,the disturbances which took place 
in Russia would hâve assumed a more threatening aspect, and 
if the Polish army had been employed in that war, or in se- 
curing the freedom of Greece, it is more than- probable that 
the insurrection in Poland would hâve been prevented. 

Prussia is rapidly approximating towards that State of over- 
population which France and the south of Germany hâve long 
since arrived at, and to which perhaps the continued restless- 
ness of those countries is principally referable, France, in 
proportion to her extensive population, possesses but few facil- 
ities for the encouragement of émigration ; South Germany 
none. Hence assistance was sought for in theoretical consti¬ 
tutions, représentative constitutions, but without suecess ; even 
the least exceptionable form will fail in its effect, for it is only 
when mankind possess internai evidence that they deserve it, 
that true liberty will arise and flourish, and till then every 
attempt to create a constitution will be found abortive. 

But as this subject has been already discussed, I shall return 
to our own country. 

Prussia, as I before mentioned, is fast verging towards the 
same condition ; the perpétuai advancement of her citizens in 

H 
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activity and intelligence continues to contract the theatre for 
her exertions ; her commerce, her manufactures increase 
daily, for which we are indebted partly to the moral freedom 
we enjoy, far exceeding that of many other nations (and this, 
notwithstanding the absolute form of our constitution), and 
partly to the universal diffusion of intelligence, an intelligence 
which commences with the sovereign upon the throne, and 
shades with its mantle the lowest subject in the realm. 

The only impediment to the future power and greatness of 
Prussia is the want of a channel in transmarine eountries. An 
extension of her frontier in her immédiate neighbourhood, 
though perhaps more désirable, is not at présent to be ex- 
pected ; still even this, in process of time, is by no means im¬ 
probable, as the universal tendency of civilization to create 
large empires is becoming every day more clearly demon- 
strated. 

But, if I may be permitted to inquire, what obstacle is there 
to prevent Prussia herself from becoming a maritime power ? 
That she should become sufficiently strong to support a naval 
contest with any of the European maritime powers is not prob¬ 
able ; but if she could form colonies, it would conduce to her 
own préservation, give an impulse to her commerce, and 
secure to her firm commercial stations in other parts of the 
world. 

It has often been asserted, that 20,000 Englishmen were 
more than sufficient to conquer the whole of China ; without 
attempting to propose such an adventurous undertaking, it is 
a question, whether the possession of a few islands in the Chi- 
nese seas would not be the means of commencing and estab- 
lishing advantageous commercial relations with China and 
other Asiatic empires. Why should England alone enjoy 
these benefits ? why does she alone assume the right, and em- 
brace every means to interrupt and impede allothers? Yes, 
the force of public opinion has already moderated the power of 
England in this respect, Thus we see that the French hâve 
not been interfered with in their conquest of Algiers ; which 
they undoubtedly would not hâve been permitted to retain a 
few years ago. 

If we had the possession of such outlets, we might found a 
Prussian Botany Bay, and thereby abolish the law of death ; 
it would be the means of reforming our malefactors so as to 
become useful citizens, and fathers of a new people ; we might, 
to such a colony, make an assignment of the moiety of our 
lawyere, and of other restless intriguing heads at the same 
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time ; yes, I should go with pleasure myself as a volunteer, 
and like my kinsman Latour d’Auvergne, who became the firat 
grenadier of France, I should endeavour in our new colonies 
to become the first Prussian hussar. Most certainly I recom- 
mend the establishment of maritime commerce ; it is a case 
that deserves the most mature and serious deliberation ; by 
this means a species of East India Company might be founded 
en petit ; and you, my dear country, would acquire more famé 
in China, than your commerce in tea and Indian curiosities has 
hitherto produced you wealth. 


We may examine with the most candid impartiality, and 
study with the most earnest attention, ail philosophical Sys¬ 
tems, and, after adopting thern in succession, we shall arrive at 
the conclusion, that the utmost grasp of our intellect is incom¬ 
petent to solve that most exalted problem of spéculation,— God. 
An absolutely abstract, immaterial principle is no more the 
true God that our piety requires, than a material substance 
bounded by space and destitute of an all-pervading influence, 
but which, however, is cognizable by our finite understanding. 
The union of these two properties of God, personal substance 
and divinity interwoven in one and the same Being, is a doc¬ 
trine that neither Spinoza nor any of his followers hâve made 
intelligible to popular compréhension, and my own opinions 
upon this subject are equally obscure and undefined. 

We are notsatisfied with the internai conviction of the exist¬ 
ence of an invisible, all-supreme Being, to worship and adore ; 
but we must, so to speak, actually behold him ; and for this 
purpose, we form a représentation of the Deity in the likeness 
of the most perfect human being which imagination eau con- 
ceive, and which may be properly termed an incarnate God. 
This visible représentation has been the object of ail religions 
since the création of man ; and according to their degree of in- 
tellectual cultivation, and the era in which they lived, it has 
been varied and modified. 

The resuit, therefore, must naturally be, that the religion 
which can conceive the noblest idéal, such a one as would 
satisfy the feelings, reason, and understanding, is to be pre- 
,ferred ; in this sense, every educated reflecting human being 
must be a Christian in the fullest sense of the word, at least 
so long as we are unacquainted with any higher standard, par- 
ticularly as in this doctrine etemal advancement is a most es- 
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sential feature ; but then, if I may venture to give my opinion, 
no ciass of divines should, as they hâve hitherto done, endea- 
vour to congeal this stream of perpétuai advancement, and to 
ereet themselves into the priviieged life-guards, the unehanging 
aristocracy of the Heavenly Empire. This is highly censur- 
able, as they dégradé the idéal of the incarnate divinity to 
that of a mere human being, invested with such passions as are 
sufficient to obscure the highest holiness. 

■ Pure Protestantism now endeavours to inculcate more cor¬ 
rect principles, but alas ! its doctrines are little impressed, and 
as yet of little influence. In the first place, the clergy must 
become exatnples of virtue—kind, affectionate teachers and 
expounders of the holiest necessities of man ; true genuine 
pastors for ail, whether Jews or Christians, Turks or heathens, 
without advancing any pretensions to an exclusive and politi- 
cal support of their farth by the State ; without any earthly aim 
of the slightest degrading tendency ; without the mechanical 
constraints of the dogmas of the schools, and without the un- 
worthy motive of a pecuniary recompense. 

Then would the ehurch become the highest institution for 
perfecting human nature ; then would Christ appear again upon 
earth, and the millennium would commence of a practical prae- 
tised religion. Then it would be no longer demanded, what 
do you believe ? but, how do you act ? So entirely different 
from what is practised in our days, which is an epoch as irre- 
ligious as it is turbulent ; as disturbed as it is selfish ; and 
which perhaps may be best defined by denominating it the jurid- 
ical era, founded only upon that misérable sentence, mine and 
thine, and followed by the eternal disruption of ail those human- 
izing relations which bind man to man. 


We hâve already partially discussed the subject of slavery, 
but it is by no means exhausted ; for, as freedom is undoubtedly 
the most ridiculous word of modéra times, so is slavery the 
most gloomy ; the abuses of the latter hâve originated in our 
own moral debasement ; for slavery, by which I mean the un- 
controlled power of one ciass over another, cannot, properly 
speaking, be termed an evil, any more than existence,—for are 
we not ail, in the fullest sense of the word, slaves of a higher 
and unknown power? And does there remain to man, any 
more than to the slave, under their fearful sufferings (beneath 
which both too often sink), any other consolation than that de- 
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rived from their own feelings and sentiments ? This consola¬ 
tion arises from two different sources ; it either emanates from 
a pious conviction, that in ail the vicissitudes of life, an al- 
mighty, all-gracious God guides us by his own wise counsela, 
which, though invisible to our dark and cloudy vision, are yet 
directed only for our benefit ; or it springs out of the congra¬ 
tulations of an approving conscience, from the conviction that 
our actions hâve been regulated according to the dictâtes of 
right and justice ; that they hâve been equally balanced be- 
tween self-love and benevolence ; thus, though hell may be 
convulsed, the strength and justice of our conviction will 
remain firm as the rock imbedded in the waves of the 
océan. 

We will, for the sake of argument, assume, that the masters 
of the slaves are right-minded and just (although in reality dé¬ 
ficient in these qualities) ; or that the slaves believe them 
to be such, which will produce the same effect (as, for exam¬ 
ple, artful deceivers often exercise over a blinded, uncultivated, 
ignorant people, a power despotic and tyrannical, and yet are 
requited by their vénération and affection) ; so that the condi¬ 
tion of slavery has nothing worse in it than that of man ; in- 
deed, the State of slavery was absolutely necessary during the 
dark, rude, and unintellectual âges of the world. 

This reasoning is self-evident ; it will, however, be long 
before we arrive at the conclusion, that the moral influence of 
our minds, when applied to check our own love of dominion, 
is frail and weak ; for not only does man assume more power 
than he is entitled to, but he also abuses it, and at length we 
perceive but too plainly, that no political form of government 
can permit his encroachments consistently with its own 
security. 

Let any person travel through those countries where the 
white man exercises an almost despotic power over the slaves, 
and he will find that the regrets and commisérations of the 
newly-arrived European for the condition of the slave are 
laughed to scorn, and he is sneeringly told that in process of 
time he will change his opinions ; it is too true ; and how 
mournful is it to behold the rapid progress of the human heart, 
as it becomes petrified in mercy (notwithstanding the influence 
of éducation and religion), when the préjudices of society, and 
the law of custom, allow free scope to the indulgence of the 
passions ! 

It is a melancholy but irréfragable truth, that the nature of 
man daims more affinity with that of the tiger than the lamb ; 
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a love of destruction is deeply implanted in him, and, like this 
most voracious of animais, when he has once tasted blood, his 
desire for it increases; indeed, it is the opinion of many, that 
war and the chase are the satiators of this appetite in Europe, 
and in those countries where it prevails—slavery ! What a 
painful thought ! 

I doubt much whether the various attempts made lo accom- 
plish the abolition of the slave-trade hâve been upon the whole 
bénéficiai to the negroes. My reasons for these opinions are 
grounded upon the following arguments. 

In the first place, the negroes in their présent situation 
cannot be considered an intellectual, well-organized class of 
men. 

In the second place, slavery exists in its most abhorrent 
form in Africa itself, where the unhappy victims are subjected 
to the most heartless barbarities that inventive cruelty can 
inflict ; so that it would be bénéficiai, and tend to the progress 
of civilization in this unhappy race, if no obstacles were inter- 
posed to their transportation from Africa. 

In this case, however, it would be absolutely necessary that 
the severest punishinent should be inflicted upon those who 
treat them with cruelty, either during their voyage or at any 
subséquent period. 

The relative situations of master and slave should be con- 
trolled by a more humane sy-stem of laws ; still, however, 
leaving with the master the right of compulsory labour, which 
would not abrogate that species of slavery entirely, but in the 
most essential manner diminish it, without intrenching upon the 
rights of the slave proprietor. 

The period of compulsory labour should be limited to a 
certain number of years, and at the expiration of it care should 
be taken that those negroes who would not voluntarily serve 
as day-labourers should be United together in free colonies, in 
the same manner as is practised by the Dutch government ; 
by which means the slaves would be certain of providing for 
their own subsistence, and at the same time, by the pursuance 
of useful and profitable industry, render important services to 
the State. 

By this method the negroes would be transformed into beings 
capable of appreciating the advantages of true liberty, which 
the existing régulations of the slave-trade bave altogether 
failed in accomplishing ; while, on the contrary, by awakening 
in them a delusive hope, their condition has been rendered more 
déplorable than it was previously. 
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However, it is highly probable that the discovery of the 
source of the Niger may be the commencement of an entirely 
new era for Africa; the evil can now be attacked in its very 
foundation, and the seeds of intellectual cultivation more ex- 
tensively sown, which has been hitherto so ineffectually at- 
tempted. 

I am not sanguine in the amount of good to be anticipated 
from the system of slave émancipation which has originated in 
England ; and I fear, like the application of constitutional prin¬ 
cipes in Spain and Portugal, will fail of success ; for the die- 
eased state of a commonwealth must be gradually remedied by 
its own members, and not by the intrusion of principles uu- 
suited to their station in the scale of social existence. 


It has been said, that virtue would be insanity if God did 
not support and protect her. 

That no earthly being could coticeive virtue, if she had not 
been revealed by a higher power, is most certain. Her home, 
alas ! is not upon earth, for here she is so little loved, that, 
were she perfect, she would be driven to find a refuge from 
persécution in the desert. Happily we are not called upon to 
witness this melancholy spectacle ; for Machiavelli maintains 
that man is neither possessed of sufficient courage to surrender 
himself entirely to her guidance, nor yet of such reckless hardi- 
hood as totally to abjure her control. 


Those politicians who expect that Providence will interfère 
in the termination of a cause, merely on the grounds of their 
human ideas of its justice (independentlv of ail considérations 
derived from religious théories), hâve not sufficiently studied 
history, or they would be convinced that Providence, who is the 
invisible agent in the events of this world, never interrupted the 
chain of causes and their analogies to operate any spécifie 
effect. 

The cause of justice would be always certain of success, if 
it were at the same tirne the most powerful ; for although this 
very justice constitutes its strength, yet it is frequently neg- 
lected to be taken timely advantage of. “ Assist yourself, and 
God will assist you,” is as pious and Christian as it is reason- 
able. We must, alas ! acknowledge that the noblest senti- 
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ments, when exposed to the test of expérience, are not proof 
against the troubles and vexations of life ; for instance, ail that 
is glorious upon earth, justice, equity, freedom, virtue, just 
rétribution, &c. Sic., are warred against and ridiculed, and their 
ultiraate success is uncertain. In fact, the only earthly power 
certain of a triumphant resuit, so long as it can support itself, 
is—Force. 


It has been justly asserted by a popular author, “ That the 
fine arts will never fail to degenerate, if divorced from re¬ 
ligion and then, continues our autho^ “ music is the only 
one of the fine arts that can be properly said to be an intégral 
part of divine service. It must therefore be adopted as the Best 
medium by which we can once more establish an intimate 
union of ail the arts with religion.” 

This is a singular conclusion ; the fine arts are degenerated 
because in the présent epoch genuine religious feeling, like ali 
poetry, has become weakened in the breast of man ; let this be 
strengthened, and the fine arts will again bloom. But if it is 
necessary to be invigorated by music, then, perhaps, the most 
effectuai concert would be the roaring of another thirty years’ 
cannonading ; the groans of thousands expiring of the plague, 
or the lamentations of those overwhelmed with a partial deluge, 
or on the point of being ingulfed by an earthquake. 


It seems inexplicable to some persons, that the inhabitants 
of the United States, though apparently déficient in the imagi¬ 
native faculty, are, notwithstanding their advanced progress in 
political science, divided into religious sects, professing the 
most fanatical and, in some instances, the most ludicrous 
tenets. To me it appears perfectly consonant with the usual 
course of events. 

Young nations (and such is America—but who, like a young 
giant, strangled a serpent in its cradle) are always religious, 
while ancient countries are generally more skeptical ; in the 
same manner as childhood blindly believes, and mature âge, 
perhaps, as blindly doubts. The strength and vigour of youtli 
is faith, the foundation of religion. At a future period, with 
the decrease of strength and vigour, and the accession of ex¬ 
périence, the season of reflection commences upon the acts of 
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our earlier years, which is the foundation-stone of philosophy. 
Perhaps, still later, the views of both will obtain such an in- 
sight into truth as to form an entirely new religion. 

Those who are hesitating in their faith would do wisely, if 
the mind will yield its assent, to continue to believe. 

But to demand it as a duty from those who in this view of 
life are without it, would be nothing less than compelling a 
person to becorae young again. That would be impossible. 

A nation cannot return a second time to a State of infancy, 
but it is not so with individuals ; they may again sink into 
childhood,—for instance, the devotees of our day. God, the 
all-bountiful, has in his wisdom discovered the true means of 
operating this miracle of renewed youth, as it has been or- 
dained from the beginning, from eternity to eternity, the end- 
Jess unerring means of renewing youth for ail. What is it! 
Death ! 


Generally speaktng, governments are not friendly towards 
men of genius who are aspiring or ambitious ; but in so doing, 
it is rnost certain they évincé weakness, or want of discernment, 
in not availing themselves of their talents. Prudence enjoins 
a contrary method of proceeding, namely, to employ them ; 
they are thus won over to the interests of the State, and thereby 
rendered both innocuous and useful. 

It is ever to be deplored that Frédéric the Great, in a mo¬ 
ment of ill-hurnour, sacrificed the talented Lânder ; and the 
Bourbons would probably hâve escaped their melancholy fate, 
if their vain and frivolous court had condescended to win over 
Mirabeau, instead of clinging to the fickle and incompetent 
Necker. 


The first syllable of the nantie of the mintster who signed 
the incorporation of Poland with Russia, and the abolition of 
her constitution, was Grab (grave)—Grabofsky. 

Is this for us Germans a présagé or its fulMment ? 

Be this as it may, this piece of intelligence is certainly a 
fortunate omen, namely, that a foreign order has been con- 
ferred upon a Russian minuter , and made hereditary in his 
family. How beautiful ! While the ungodly St. Simonians 
are striving to abulish hereditary titles to wealth, to thrones. 
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to rank, &c., the Russian-Persian order of the Aurora, which 
is about being created and made hereditary, imparts a certain 
hope of immortality : is not this reasonable ? are not orders 
become so numerous as to attract the attention of ali govern- 
ments ? 

After the various émancipations of the présent day, such as 
the people—the Sound of that has gone forth into the ends of 
the earth ; the children—behold our schools ; horses and 
asses—see Schefer’s novels ; the serfs—look to the Prussian 
allotment System ; the West Indian slaves, and finally the 
Jews—read the debates in tbe English parliament,—are vve 
not therefore justified in anticipating an émancipation of the 
orders ? and the day on which the power of hereditary debate 
would be conferred on ail orders will be hailed by many with 
the greatest satisfaction and delight ! 


I frequently censure the English, and for this reason,—be- 
cause they are so great, and yet so little ! 

To-day, as I laid the newspaper out of my hand, I felt for 
them undivided vénération. The émancipation of the Jews, 
which I before mentioned, is a glorious token of the advanced 
State of their intellectual culture, and will produce the most 
bénéficiai results, by moderating their religious zeal ; for one 
step taken in the path of charity is always the precursor of 
one still higher. Thus, by retreating from an evil, we escape 
another of still greater magnitude. 

Hail to thee, noble, illustrious people ! How numerous are 
the clouds of error which hâve vanished before thy enlighten- 
ing influence ! and now thou hast laid the axe to the root of 
that remnant of barbarism—the persécution of a numerous 
class of our fellow-creatures, which has so long existed to the 
eternal disgrâce of civilized Europe ! 

It is a glorious victory of justice and humanity, and a proud 
example to the world ; but I voluntarily drop the veil over the 
dark stain which the continued disabilities of the Jews leave 
upon Germany. 

I know not what the feelings and opinions of those who 
term tlîemselves Christians may be upon this subject, but for 
myself I can truly assert that, since I arrived at maturity, I 
never conversed with a well-informed Jew without expe- 
riencing shame and humiliation, or without being impressed 
with the conviction that we hâve no right to despise the arti- 
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clés of their faith, but tbat we bave afforded them too much 
reason to doubt the charity of ours. 

Still the progress of events cannot be arrested ; tbe présent 
âge, notwithstanding the threatening aspect of those dangers 
which now lie hid in the wombof futurity, yet tramples in the 
dust préjudice upon préjudice, in rapid succession ; and even 
if, in a moment of excitement and delusion, a préjudice is re- 
instated, the effect is but momentary, as an immédiate reaction 
takes place, and they must finally arrive, conformably with the 
divine laws, “ at the haven where they would be”—the empire 
of reason ! 

I cannot forbear noticing a singular instance of the incon- 
gruity of the human mind. During the same session of the 
English parliament which originated the noble, magnanimous 
proposition for the émancipation of the Jews, a ludicrous bill 
was introduced to enforce the better observance of the Sabbath, 
which among its enactments numbered one for the punisbment 
of those who read newspapers or even sought for political in¬ 
formation on that sacred day, together with other nonsense of 
a similar description. And, singular to say, the discussion ter- 
minated witb about the same majority against the exalted 
measure for the amelioration of a numerous class of our fellow- 
creatures, as against the other* merry-andrew attempt at 
législation. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON A LANDED ARISTOCRACY. 


The station of the landed proprietor is undoubtedly one of 
the last importance in a country ; nay, it is even a question 
whether it is not paramount in importance to every other ; and 
yet no class hâve become more diminished in influence : this is 
particularly évident when they happen to be not only landed 
proprietors, but nobility. Indeed, the only individuals of this 
class whose interests hâve not deteriorated are those who hold 
some office in the realm, or pursue some lucrative employment 

* Quære, does the author intend here to pun upon the name of the hon- 
ourable introdueer of this bill, Sir Andrew Agnew 1— Translater. 
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in conjunction with their agricultural occupation as landed 
proprietors. 

Various causes bave combined to operate the unexampled 
decay of this class : modem innovations hâve had no incon- 
siderable effect, but landed proprietors are themselves princi- 
pally to blâme in resting supinely ignorant of the fine arts and 
of general knowledge and information. I regret to say they 
évincé, in sonie cases, an absolute indifférence, if not con- 
tempt, to ail that is ornamenta], beautiful, or intellectual. 
Perhaps a still more powerful cause of their declension is to 
be found in their utter apathy to whatever peculiarly relates to 
themselves. 

In constitutional countries the great landed proprietors, the 
aristocracy, are a most influential body ; but, in the legitimate 
sense of the Word, Prussia may be said to be destitute of this 
powerful class. 

Under an absolute monarchy an aristocracy is not, perhaps, 
so essential ; but unquestionably it forms an intégral, indis¬ 
pensable part of a constitutional monarchy, for it is necessary, 
not only as a security for the throne, but as a bulwark to pro- 
tect the rights of the people ; and we may be assured that a 
mere titular nobility, without wealth or influence, forms a very 
inefficient substitute. 

The influence that a true aristocracy exercises upon the 
affairs of a State is powerful and multifarious ; it originates in 
their possessions, and, as it were, grows with and emanates 
from tbem. Thus, in the discharge of their public fonctions, 
at the same time that they advance the interests of the com- 
munity they benefit their own ; we must, however, assume 
that they hâve imbibed correct opinions relative to the policy, 
institutions, and peculiar character of their country ; conse- 
quently the provisions made by a wise aristocracy, if in con- 
formity with the spirit, or in advance of the âge, are in a man- 
ner guarantied by their immense stake in the welfare of the 
community. 

But how seldom is this visible even in those countries where 
similar relations already exist, although perhaps imperfect ; for 
instance, in England the head of the family, i. e. the landed 
proprietor, does not usually enter the service of the State, un- 
less incited by the instigation of ambition, the consciousness 
of possessing commanding talent, or the pressure of pecuniary 
losses; while, on the contrary, the younger sons, who are 
destitute of landed possessions or aristocratical influence, con- 
secrate themselves with alacrity and pleasure to the public 
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service, and not unfrequently become elevated to as much im¬ 
portance and power as birth had secured to the elder brancb 
«f the family, as they had always considered this to be the 
path marked out for them to pursue, and had prosecuted it 
with integrity and honour. 

These felicitous proportions hâve long since slowly bloomed 
on the other side of the channel, and bave there grown into a 
machine so admirable in its nature that, notwithatanding its 
defects and abuses, it has originated a liberal, enlightened pub¬ 
lic feeling, and agreater degree of personal and national free- 
dom than is to be fouttd in any other country in Europe. 

Such a fabric is to us a étranger, and il seems from various 
causes too probable that it will long remain so, as those dis¬ 
cordant éléments which at présent menace us must first be 
hushed to repose ; this can only be effected by the création of 
a solid durable aristocracy, natnely, an influential body of 
landed proprietors, which, when it exista, is the pride of a 
country ; such, for instance, as adorns England, and extorts 
from every foreigner his unqtialified admiration and respect. 


Freedom of the press seems to hâve become indispensably 
necessary to the nourishment of our minds, since the discovery 
of the rights of man, in the same manner as tea and coffee hâve 
become essential to our corporéal sustenance since the dis¬ 
covery of the commerce of the world. 


THRXE PIECES OF IMPORTANT INFORMATION EXTRACTJ£D FROM 
NEWSPAPERS. 

1. “ During the night of the 18th, a rat escaped from his 
hiding place and made towards the Hôtel de Ville, carrying 
the tricoloured flag, and shouting with a tumultuous noise, 
‘ Vive la Liberté !’ ” 

2. “ A famine is not now tobe apprehended in Maastricht, 
as the Duke Bernhard has approached to the assistance of the 
town with 400 magen (stomachs) !” 

3. “ Two steamkoats, one from Havre, the other from 
Cologne, arrived this day in Antwerp, and held a long con¬ 
sultation with the .governor of the citadel!” 


I 
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The government of Z-, long celebrated for its genius* 

extended its love of governing even beyond its own frontière. 

Very shortly after annexing part of the kingdom of R-to 

its dominions, overlooking the circumstance that the town of 

N-continued under its former sovereign, they transmitted 

a mandate of punishment to the bookseller Schôps of that 
town, for selling a prohibited book. 

His laconic answer was as folio ws :—“ My name of Schôps* 
being widely diffused in the neighbouring provinces has, I 
présumé, been the innocent cause that the excellent and well- 

ordered government of Z- has done me the honour to 

number me among its subjects ; but may I be allowed to in- 
form the high and mighty government that the town of 

N-is proved by every rule of geography still to constitute 

a part of the kingdom of R-, and hitherto it has not even 

been rumoured that it has falien under any foreign jurisdiction ; 
it is therefore advisable that our fines and punishments should 
continue to be awarded by our own government. I most sub- 
missively subscribe myself to the high and wise government of 
Z-, 

“F. Schops, jun.” 


That sweet solace of man’s terrestrial cares, hope, never 
forsakes us, but gleams from on high like that planet which 
day by day, each tnorning and evening, smiles on the weary 
traveller, but still retreats from him, wearing the semblance of 
Lucifer, of Venus, of the morning or evening star, and in tins 
quadrinity and quadrupity, it marches for ever onward, on- 
ward, like a vision seducing us to follow it ; yet where is the 
human being who could exist without cherishing the delusion? 


A PORTRAIT. 

A terrifie giant appeared to me lately in a dream, one of 
his legs was the spire of the Cathédral of Strasburg, the other 
was that of St. Stephen’s at Vienna ; he wore a sky-blue 
uniform ; on his left breast was the planet Venus and the Ura- 
* Sheep ; figuratively, silly fellow. 
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nus, and on his right three cornets ; his head was powdered 
like that of a lord of the bedchamber, and, upon a nearer 
inspection, I discovered that this identical head was the 
Tschimborasso. 

Ile extended his finger, and the streaks of the northern 
lights appeared in the heavens, and out of the fiery colours a 
glowing spark whirled downwards from the iinmeasurable 
heights ; with shuddering eyes, I observed his dimensions al- 
ternately dilate and diminish like an ignis fatuus, till he finally 
assumed the form of a man. 

As that undefinable being stood before me, I found it was 
the devil ! we very soon beeame upon the most friendly terms ; 
but, gracious heaven ! what a different being is he in reality 
from what he has been represented to us. The immortal 
Hauff, who was also most intimately acquainted with hirn, is 
the only person who has given a rational description of him. 
The awe inspired by his first appearance soon wore away, for 
man becomes accustomed to every thing. 

A very amiable female acquaintance of mine, with whom 
he has been more familiarized than either of us, lately wrole 
upon three leaves of paper sewed together a description of my 
newly acquired friend, which, having fallen from her writing- 
desk, I had the good fortune to find. 

The féminine naïveté of it charmed me ; the following is an 
accurate copy. 

“ Think not that Satan is hideous, or that he wears horns, or 
that he is adorned with that appendage with which he is usually 
represented—a tail ; but least of ail that he has cloven feet. 

“ On the contrary, he is, I assure you, well-grown, tall, slen- 
der, and of an elastic form, with finely proportioned limbs ; 
ah ! in ail this he is not déficient ; his eye beams like a star, 
perpetually varies in expression, and is full of animation ; his 
countenance is replete with interest and variety ; in a State of 
repose it appears like that of a poet invested with the most 
touching melancholy. I never saw him angry ; his general 
aspect is friendly and good-natured ; and though occasionaliy 
a great enlhusiast, yet he is always prudent and subtle : his 
ordinary demeanour is becoming and decorous, he blushes like 
a miss in her teens, and is easily excited to tears ; his hair is an 
infernal jet black, but I observed a single red one on theleft 
side of his whiskers, which he will not allow to be extirpated ; 
his countenance is pale, but the skin fine and smooth ; he has 
slender lips, white teeth, long délicate Angers, and small feet; 
his dress is plain, but arranged with the most recherché negli- 
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gence. This interesting exterior is United with the greatest 
subtlety of character, of which be avails himselfas often as he 
finds necessary ; his action and deportment are graceful and 
pleasing ; at one time he assumes the bearing suitable to his 
rank, while at another he is familiar and condescending. Yes, 
yes, thought I, ‘ that silly race of sheep,’ the sons of men, 
who expect to find in him a revolting apparition, are alto- 
gether ignorant of his nature. His most peculiar character- 
istic is that he never permits an insult or jesting, yet, at the 
same time, is always ready to practise it towards others. He 
is possessed of extraordinary talents ; his vvit is inexhaustible, 
and he is inimitable in his saucy bashfulness. 

“ He is a most accomplished master of ail the arts of dé¬ 
ception ; is fond of reading and of having books read to him, 
particularly Goethe’s Faust ; above ail things he delights in 
playing the incognito, and, like ail great men, is averse to being 
discomposed ; he is perfectly well acquainted with ail the arts 
of enjoying the pleasures of life, and generally dines alone ; 
after which he cracks nuts, and tben throws the shells in the 
faces of those around him, never forgetting however to make 
an apology. 

“ He eiideavours to seduce every person who approaches 
him, particularly the fair sex : oh ! the betrayer ! from which 
3t would appear he loves the sinner more than the sin ; and 
wherever he finds he has obtained an entrance into a beart, 
and that it is impossible to ejecl him, he immediately assumes 
the most insolent indifférence, acts the rôle of an English 
dandy, and méditâtes new conquests.” 

Thus far the young lady. 

I can also add a few not uninteresting traits from my own 
observation and expérience ; among others, I can decidedly 
affirm that he had at one time the intention of residing among 
the devotees, but his bold aspiring nature was unable to en¬ 
dure the confinement ; in a few weeks, however, he cast his 
skin, which, together with his horns, cloven feet, and sul- 
phureous perfume, heleft to the holy assembly as a mostvalu- 
able legacy. Since this epoch he composed his modem meta- 
morphosis. He has recently (for he can never detach himself 
from the spirit of the times) become a Liberal, and is ear- 
nestly engaged in originating and forwarding ail sorts of re- 
forms ; indeed it is reported that he intends to establish a con¬ 
stitution even in hell itself. 

Many unhappy soûls are consequently flattering themselves 
with the bope that, for the future, they will aot be left ta re- 
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ceive tbeir punishment from an offended God, but will first 
debate and then choose it for tbemselves. Thus being in pos¬ 
session of glorious, biessed freedom ! they say they could en¬ 
dure double the amount of their présent sufferings. 


Public opinion is peculiarly a thing in itself. It is some- 
times victorious even over personal interest ; for instance, we 
are surprised at the Dutch (I mean the ancient), whom no- 
thing tended more to enrich than the great discovery of salt- 
ing herrings, and their immense commerce in this article with 
Calholic countries, vvhich originated in the numerous fasts en- 
joined by that church. This was carried on to such an extent 
as to give rise to the proverb that “ Amsterdam bas been built 
upon the heads of herrings,” and this, notwithstanding the 
Dutch themselves were the most zealous Protestants, abjured 
fasting, and were most anxious that ail the world should em- 
brace the same opinions, even if they were not to dispose of a 
single sait herring ! Many similar instances might be ad- 
duced, but perhaps none of greater disinterestedness. 


In the Works of Shakspeare, comedy and tragedy are almost 
invariably blended together ; it is also thus in the drama of the 
world ; at présent, however, it is not easy to assign the palm 
of ridicule to one particular country : but it appears to me, 
that certain Southerns pre-eminently merit it, who, when per- 
forming the part of vaunting, boasting braggadocias, did not 
condescend to wait for the attack, but ran. The most amus- 
ing part of it is, thatthese slaves, whose only real charter con- 
sists in the rod with which they beat up their maccaroni, might 
even go so far as to hang upon their infallible pope a constitu¬ 
tion in the form of a hair bag, as an object of dévotion. 


We complain, and perhaps not without reason, that a spirit 
is abroad to lay prostrate old institutions, without having the 
power to erect a superior fabric. It may be so,]but is it wise, 
when a room is newly painted, to pronounce upon the effect 
at the moment when the old colour is removed from the walls, 
and the new has only commenced penetrating ? Would it not 

12 
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be better to defer our decision till it is completely finished ? and 
then, if the resuit is unsatisfactory, we may say with truth that 
it would bave been préférable to bave suffered the old to 
remain. 


The Germans are reproached, and perhaps not unjustly, with 
tbeir imperfect System of public instruction. Education may 
be compared to dress, for, as the proverb truly says, “ fine 
-feathers make fine birds,” not that it changes the essential part 
of man, but merely his exterior appearance ; éducation pro¬ 
duces similar effects, it conceals the weaker, and calls into ac¬ 
tion the nobler parts of the intellect, till the whole is arrayed in 
the most becoining manner ; it places us under the restreints 
imposed by custom, which are as it were a sacrifice for the 
benefit of society. For a considérable period, public instruc¬ 
tion was conducted with too much freedom f but, at présent, 
the danger lies in pursuing the opposite extreme. In Austria, 
for instance, I hâve been informed that the universities, like the 
schools, are divided into classes, and that the students in the 
last of these receive manual correction ! 

In opposition to this, they err so far on the side of liberality 
as to permit the custom that during the disputation of a stu- 
dent, previous to taking his degree, there is such a discordant 
noise of trumpets and horns that it is scarcely possible to hear 
a word ; in this manner, the incapable are generously sup- 
ported, and thus “ radieally” are their degrees conferred. 

In saintly Berlin, éducation is conducted according to the 
injunctions of the Holy Scriptures, “ the last shall be first 
thus, in the universities, a bedel receives 800 rix-dollars, and a 
professor ohly 400 ! In the Saxon universities the most im¬ 
portant changes hâve also taken place ; no one can now invesl 
himselfwith thetitleof doctor, as was once the case with Dr. 

B-. Those who were formerly denominated magistri 

bave been deprived of the privilège of dealing in slockings, 
suspenders, soap, and clothes-balls, which constituted a source 
of great profit to thero. As a recompense for their loss, they 
hâve been advanced to the title of doctores philosophiæ, most 
probably without having become thereby more philosophical. 

One of the most cautious Systems of éducation that I hâve 

ever known was that pursued with the young Count D--, 

of Berlin. Among other rigorous restrictions, he was never 
allowed to walk out except in fine- we&ther, and then only in 
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the company of his tator ; tfaia bad tbe effect of creating in his 
mind the singular desire to be thoroughly drenched with rain, 
but his wishes remained unaccomplished, for he was vigilantly 
watched ; at length it so bappcned, that during a beavy fait 
of rain, the tutor was suddenly called away, he took care, 
however, first to secure the door, and had scarcely left the 
room, when the youthful count threw open the window, 
mounted a chair, and leaned out as far as possible. He was 
charmed with the cold bath, but hearing the returning foot- 
steps of the tutor, he attempted to spring from the chair, when 
his foot slipped, he fell from the window, and broke his neck. 


On the last day of last year, a landed proprietor in my own 
immédiate neighbourhood hung himself precisely a quarter of 
an hour before midnight. This man must hâve had a dreadful 
presentiment of the year 1U33. Quære, perhaps the cornet, &c. 


AN ANECDOTE, FOUNDED ON FACT. 


There is a tide in the affaira of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 

Shahpeare. 


A young student, whose name we shall beg leave to sup- 
press, but wlio seemed isolated from the common ties of so¬ 
ciety, was recommended to Mr. K-r, an opulent civil officer 

in the neighbourhood of Leipsic, to superintend the éducation 
of his children. P., for so we shall iienominate our student, 
conducted himself entirely to the satisfaction not only of his 
pupils and their parents,' but he won also the admiration and 
respect of the whole surrounding country, by the talents he 
displayed in several distinguished lectures and sermons which 
he delivered in the neighbouring parishes.* 

Thus three years passed over, when one day, at a public 

* Theological students are permitted to officiate in tha churchj pre- 
vious to being ordained. 
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entertainment, Baron N-, a gentleman of large landed es¬ 

tâtes, addressed our young student, who was sitting opposite 
to him, in the foilowing terms :—“ Mr. P., I beg in the name 
of the whole company now présent, and also in my own, to 
express to you the respect and admiration you hâve excited 
by your talents as a preacher. To your edifying discourses 
we are indebted for elucidating and enforcing the divine 
truths of Christianity, with such persuasive éloquence that the 
conduct of your hearers has beeu materially induenced ; and 
1 am happy to add, that the blameless ténor of your life has 
corresponded with the precepts you hâve delivered. For my- 
self, 1 hoped that you regarded me as a friend, and I cannot 
but feel surprised that you hâve not calculated securely and 
confîdently on my good disposition towards you.” 

Mr. P. now attempted to reply, but the Baron N., hastily 
interrupting him, added, “ Are you not aware that one of the 
most lucrative clérical appointments in the whole country has 
been vacant for the last six months, and that it is in my gift ? 
and yet you are the only theologist in the neighbourhood who 
has not offered himselfas a candidate. But I knovv very well,” 
continued he, smiling, “ that your only fault is modesty. I 
will therefore make myself the first advances, and offer ‘to 
your acceptance the vacant station at S-; do not be ap¬ 

préhensive, in acceding to my proposition, that your kind 
friend Mr. K. will consider you ungrateful ; he entirely coin- 
cides with me in desiring your consent to my proposai, and 
participâtes in the feeling of pleasure which we ail entertain, 
that we hâve at length an opportunity of rewarding your high 
merit.” 

At this unexpecled communication the countenance of Mr. 
P. became alternately red and pale, and he appeared very 
much agitated and disturbed ; after pausing a few moments, 
he stammered out a few incompréhensible sentences of obli¬ 
gation and gratitude, adding, that he would fully explain him¬ 
self after dinner. The company were astonished, and the 
Baron N. appeared not a little piqued at the unexpected récep¬ 
tion of his offer. During the evening our student sought a 
private interview with Mr. K. ; when they were alone, the 
latter expressed his surprise at P.’s want of gratitude for the 
generous offer that had been made to him. “ My God !” an- 
swered the student, “ you know not in what a singular pre- 
dicament I am placed.”—“ How is this—in what does your 
difficuilty consist ? what possible objection can you hâve to 
accept one of the very best appointments in the whole district, 
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and which has been offered to you in a manner alike honour- 
able to the donor and yourself? But what is tbe cause of 
your hésitation, is it attachaient to my children ? or is it a 
prior engagement ? speak !” 

“ Neither. Sincerely as I am attached to my pupils, yet I 
am perfectly aware that I cannot always remain with them, 
but”—he then paused, apparently in great mental distress, 
then as if speaking with an effort, he added, “ I must divulge 
it, I am not a theologist, but a jurist !” 

“ Is it possible ! I am certainly very much astonished : 
what then could hâve induced you to give instructions in 
divinity ? why hâve you led every person into the belief that 
you were a theologist ? however, I am happy to find that you 
hâve nothing worse to confess ; and after ail, when rightly 
viewed, it offers no impediment to your clérical preferment, 
your acquirements and capabilities render you admirably quali- 
fied for a divine : we will procure for you testimonial at 
Leipsic ; you are able to support the severest examination. 
Let me arrange it for you, and it shall remain for ever a 
secret between us, you understand me ?” 

“Noble, generous friend !” replied P.—“it cannot be.” 
He then added in a faltering tone of voice, expressive of the 
deepest shame and humiliation, “ I hâve grossly deceived you ; 
be not horrified, I am not only no theologian, but also I am 
not a Christian !” 

“ No Christian ! you hâve lost your senses !” 

“ No, I am not mad, but I am a—Jew.” 

Mr. K. started, and seemed much discomposed ; but after 
a few minutes he accommodated his mind to the circumstances, 
and expressed not a little appréhension at the conséquences 
that might ensue in a bigoted land (as Saxony then was), par- 
ticularly as he himself was deeply compromised. At length 
he said, “ There is no other alternative but that we set off to- 
morrow morning by daybreak for Dresden, and confess every 
thing to the court chaplain Reinhard ; you must be baptized, 
as you are of course a Christian in heart and feeling, for you 
never could hâve uttered such sentiments and ideas if you had 
been a Jew.” 

P. offeredno objection. Reinhard was a lenient judge, and, 
after hearing a few sermons and receiving absolution, our 
student was baptized. Fortune was determined to pour her 
best gifts upon the head of the hero of our taie, for a few 

days afterward, the rich widow, Madame B-, fell violently 

in love with the young prosélyte ; she did not allow “ co,n- 
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cealment like a worm to feed upon her damask cheek,” but 
tbrough the medium of the court chaplain conveyed the know¬ 
ledge of her favourable sentiments ; and as he was too wise 
to refuse a good offer, he accepted the charming widow and 
her dollars ; and no obstacle now existing to prevent it, he 
was inducted into the vacant parsonage ; subsequently, through 
the influence of his gentle and interesting wife, he became a 
counsellor of the court, and rose high in public estimation. 
He is at présent a much admired author, and the editor of a 
very popular periodical publication. How singularly does 
fate dispose the chain of human events ! 



TUTTI FRUTTI. 


EXTRACTS FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 




THE CONGRESS AT AIX-LA-CHAPELLE 


Septembre, 1818. 


Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 

Our stem alarma are changed to merry meetings. 

Skakspeare. 


The amiable Madame Gai and her lovely daughter Delphine, 
the Muse and Isaure of France, who was at that time a faithful 
picture of a genuine French girl adomed with ail the grâce and 
pleasing vivacity of her nation, will perhaps one day call to 
mind the promenade we made together with several other 
ladies, to see a ruin, the name of which has escaped my 
memory. 

The weather was delightful ; it was a glowing crystal day 
in autumn, of that peculiar melancholy cleamess which is so 
characteristic of this season of the year, a season which to the 
imaginative mind is always typical of the matured period of 
human existence, when memory, like a mirror, exhibits to us 
the past, but promises little of joyful anticipation of the future ; 
still we secretly cherish the flatteries of hope. 

How different is the spring, which, like the bloom of youth, 
présents to us the contemplation of the blue heavens and the 
verdant earth, the bright prospect of a thousand new pleasures 
and agreeable sensations ; little occupied with the past, bat 
enjoying the présent and anticipating the future. 

However, we were at the time in the most brilliant spirits, 
and a circumstance which added not a little to our hilarity 
was, that, in returning, we missed our path and wandered we 
scarcely knew whither. The ladies were witty and full of 
animation ; one of the exubérances of their mirth and gayety 
was attempting to excel each other in springing over the 
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ditches which interrupted our progress. A friend of Madame 
Gai, Madame Gail, a lady of most superior and original talent, 
was victorious over ail her fair competitors in her gymnastic 
exhibitions, which drew from her fair friend a torrent of playful 
indignation. “ Consolez-vous, madame,” said I, “ elle a uni 
(une aile) de plus que vous.”—“ Ah, l'horreur !” cried Madame 
Gai, “ on me prend mon calembourg.” 

“Je vous jure, que je n’y connaissais pas vos droits.”— 

“Mais les beaux-esprits se rencontrent.,” and in the 

same instant I stumbled over a stone and fell into the arms of 
my amiable antagonist. “ Mais, monsieur, ce n’est pas ainsi 
au moins que les beaux-esprits se rencontrent.”.“ Ma¬ 

dame, mille pardons,” stammered I, much disconcerted ; “ c’est 
pourtant la loi de l’attraction seule qui m’a ainsi entrainé, et 
vous vous êtes malheureusement trop bien apperçue, que je 
n’y ai pas cédé légèrement.”—“Allons,” rejoined Madame 
Gai, laughing, “ pour un Allemand vous ne vous tirez pas trop 
mal d’affaire.” By this time we arrived at our carriages, 
where some of the party left us. Madame Gai and her 
cortège entered my barouche ; I mounted the box and drove 
my four Englishmen back to Aix-la-Chapelle. 

We alighted at the house in which resided Mademoiselle 
Lenormand, the celebrated French sybil, with the intention of 
Consulting her concerning our future destinies ; here we met 
several acquaintances. 

The far-famed Pythian sorceress was an ill-looking old 
woman, with very vulgar manners, dirty hands, and still dirtier 
cards in them ; I remember the whole exhibition as if it had 
taken place yesterday. She told a young Russian “qu’il 
serait pendu upon which he answered with great sang-froid, 
“ au cou d’une jolie femme j’espère.”* Of the writer of these 
pages, she prophesied that he should visit the East, and there, 
by some unexpected circumstances, arrive at great celebrity, 
and that he should die in a place entirely surrounded with 
water. 

I paid little attention to the remainder. 

It was late when we left the house of the prophetess, and 
we determined to pass the soirée with Madame Gai. The 
beautiful Madame Recamier adorned the circle with her prés¬ 
ence^ our hostess even surpassed herself ; the witty, animated 

* I hâve since been informed that the prophecy was accompliehed, in 
conséquence of his being compromised in an insurrection at St. Peters- 
burg. 
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Koreff was in her best spirits ; General Maison related some 
interesting anecdotes of his campaigns with the simplicity 
which characterizes him ; a nephew of the great Alfieri, espe- 
cially distinguished for loquacity, accompanied the musical 
performance of Madame Gail. In short, we spent a most de- 
lightful evening, and the time passed utile dulci. 

The company at length departed, and I alone remained. 
—“ Do you know,” said Madame Gai, “ that our amiable 
friend Madame Gail can unravel the thread of destiny even 
better than Mademoiselle Lenormand ?” 

“ Oh pray,” said I, turning towards her, “ solve me some of 
the riddles of the old sorceress by again surveying the cards.” 
—“Volontiers,” answered the obliging lady. Cards were 
brought ; she commenced preparing for her lecture, and seemed 
absorbed in studying the aspects of the pretty little painted 
oracles which lay before her. She spoke occasionally, but her 
words were unintelligible. The clock struck midnight—she 
started at the sound, again cast her eyes upon the cards, turned 
deathly pale, threw them down, and, to my great astonishment, 
suddenly burst into a violent fit of sobbing. “ My God !” ex- 
claimed I, alarmed, “ what is the matterî Am I to die to-night, 
and hâve I to thank you for shedding tears of sympathy for 
my fate ?” 

“ Non,” said she, “ tranquilisez-vous ; ce n’est pas votre 
mort que j’ai vue dans les cartes—c’est la mienne !” 

We attempted to turn the thing into ridicule, but were un- 
successful. Madame Gai, who resided in the same house with 
her friend, shortly after left the room much agitated, and I took 
my departure ; as I returned home illumined by the pale moon- 
light, I felt as if invisible spirits were my companions. 

A few days after this I met the Chancellor Hardenberg, who 
demanded if it were really true that I wished to be appointed 
ambassador at Constantinople ? “ God forbid !” replied I, 
“ it was only yesterday that Mademoiselle Lenormand prophe- 
sied that 1 should die in a place surrounded by water, and is 
not Constantinople nearly so ? No, no, I assure you I intend 
to remain on terra firma.” The chancellor laughed heartily, 
and we spoke no more of Turkey. 

Three months later, I received a letter from Madame Gai ; 
part of its contents were as follows :— 

“ Notre pauvre amie n’existe plus. Une fluxion de poitrine 
l’a emportée en trois jours ; elle s’est souvenue de vous, plus 
d’une fois, sur son lit de mort. A minuit précis elle a rendu le 
dernier soupir.” 
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OCTOBER. 

A lady celebrated for her poetical talents, who is profound 
as she is lively, and well informed as she is amiable, gave to- 
day a grand entertainment, which was honoured by ail the 
sovereigns, rank, and beauty of the place. 

My loyal and patriotic feelings were strongly excited on be- 
holding our beloved monarch ; though plain in his appearance, 
and unaffected in his deportment, yet the sovereign beamed in 
his countenance. 

The next greatpersonagethat arrested my attention was Prince 
Metternich, whose peculiar characteristics I had often observed 
during the time I was acquainted with him (when very young), 
at the commencement of his career as ambassador at the court 
of Dresden. He always appeared to the greatest advanlage 
in the society of his superiors in rank. It is impossible to be- 
hold this great man without imbibing the opinion that he was 
born to direct the destitues of a great empire ; and certainly, 
in this respect, he has very few superiors. This is no 
“ ideologe Germany is not at présent conscious how deeply 
she is indebted to him. History will assign him a station 
superior to that of Kaunitz, and rank him with the greatest 
politicians of former âges ; with a Cecil, a Richelieu, and other 
truly great men. It cannot, of course, be expected that a man 
of his grasp of intellect should accommodate his plans to 
every visionary theory. If Heaven had cast the destiny of 
Prince Metternich in England, in France, or even in Prussia, 
he would on many points hâve displayed a character and sen¬ 
timents altogether different front those he has exhibited, but he 
would still hâve remained true to himself ; he would hâve com- 
prehended and adapted himself to the circumstances and events 
which he had been called upon to guide and control. 

But he is part of Austria, and when her interests are threat- 
ened, his adversaries will do wisely to avoid a collision with 
him. 

Prince Metternich displays in private life many traits in¬ 
dicative of being a skilful, courtly tactician, and shows equal 
address in repressing the assumption of arrogance, or in flatter- 
ing the vanity, which he deems can be made subservient to his 
purpose. 

A friend once related to me the following anecdote, which is 
highly characteristic of this talented statesman. 

“ The prince was accustomed in the evening to hold a, sort 
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of levee. Two Russian noblemen of high rank, attached to 
the court of the Emperor Alexander, demanded an audience 
of him ; but the prince mocked their impatience by leaving 
them to remain at least an hour in the anteehamber. He was 
in an adjoining room, occupied with an artist, who was ex- 
plaining to him the beauties of some paintings which he had 
recently purchased ; the door between the rooms not being> 
entirely closed, it was évident to those in the anteroom that he 
was not in any haste to receive his Russian visiters ; for we 
observed him kneel down, examine, and then roll up several 
paintings himself. 

“ The Muscovites, who, by-the-way, were officers, began to 
exhibit symptoms of great impatience ; at this moment the 

diminutive Count M- entered from the prince’s cabinet, 

glanced rapidly around, and was in the act of returning, when 
one of the Russian générais prevented him, and requested, in a 
tone of the bitterest mortification, that Prince Metternich might 
be informed of their presence. But alas ! no attention was 
paid to the intimation ; they were obliged to rein in their im¬ 
patience as well as they could, and submit to wait another 

hour. At length, Count M-returned, and with that ultra 

politeness of voice and manner which is only contempt in dis¬ 
guise, made innumerable apologies for the prince, who, ho 
stated, could not hâve the honour of receiving them, on accounti 
of the important business which then occupied his attention. 

“ The northern warriors, after muttering a few polite sar- 
casms, hastily made their congé and departed. I immediately 
followed, as I had merely remained for the- sake of witnessing 
the dénouement, and I cannot deny that my German heart ex- 
panded, and that I experienced a proud feeling of exultation, 
Then, thought I, if we had an emperor of Germany, his prime 
minister truly wanted not a —— ; but why should I say further 
what I think ; thoughts, though duty free, must not always pass 
the frontiers of our lips.” 

The Duke de Richelieu, by the dignity and elegance of his 
manners, and still more by the ashy paleness of his counte- 
nance, which seemed as if ail the blood had retreated from his 
cheeks, was an admirable représentative of France at that 
time. It was impossible not to remember the words of Tal- 
leyrand, “ C’est l’homme de France, qui connaît le mieux 
les affaires d’Odessa and however frequently this place was 
spoken of by those who were desirous to please him, it did not 
appear to give him the slightest annoyance. 

The Emperor Alexander was. ail condescension ; he pre-, 
K 2 
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sented tea to the ladies, relieved them of their erapty tea-caps r 
and charmed ail by the affability of his manners. His cour' 
tiers successfully imitated the liigh example of their master. 
Capo d’Istrias formed the only exception, he appeared to exist 
for himself alone. 

What is the cause that it is impossible to approach Austria 
without feeling as if we were enjoying a hoiyday ? and whence 
does it arise that no person, at least no German, can draw 
near to her emperor without experiencing a feeling of love and 
vénération for his most sacred person ? There is a fascinating 
spell thrown over that country and its sovereign which has 
often been visible in history ; it is more decidedly felt than it is 
easy to defiue. Personal manners hâve great influence, but it 
is not entirely referable to them. 

Ail eyes were turned upon the Duke of Wellington; he 
glittered alone and above ail, wreathed with the laurels of the 
conqueror. The civic crown of thorns had not yet encircled 
and lacerated his brovv ; his bearing was lofty, noble, and 
distingué ; his countenance bespoke deep thought, boldness, 
and decision, but little genius ; his periphery was evidently 
filled, but narrow. 

Lord Oastlereagh, with his pale complexion and melancholy 
smile, looked like a vampire deprived of its nourishment. Near 
him was Hardenberg, the state-chancellor, a venerable-looking 
man. In his features were traced nobility, refinement, and 
genius, but still something like weakness might be discovered. 
His general demeanour was that of an accomplished man of 
the world, but when compared with that of Metternich it was 
not so corr.manding and unconstrained ; it also bordered slightly 
on what might be termed timidity. 

A truly antique group were formed by General Benningsen 
and his lady ; he was at that time in disgrâce, nearly blind, 
and âge or sorrow had long since imparted a snowy whiteness 
to his flcwing hair. His figure was tall, imposing, mournful, 
and emaciated : and as he was led in by a handsome young 
Polish lady he reminded one of Belisarius. His appearance 
awakened many interesting reflections, His conversation, 
however, corresponded little with his impressive exterior, as he 
talked of nothing else but horses and the battle of Eylau, 
where, however, it was asserted by many that it was entirely 
owing to him that Napoléon, even at that time, was not en- 
tirely defeated. But the good effect of his counsels was neu- 
tralized by timidity. 

Madame Catalani sat down to the piano ; the Emperor of 
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Russia, ever ready to perform the little offices of politeness, 
placed the music-book before her ; the delightful warbler com- 
menced “ God—” At that moment the postboy’s hom sounded 
a long discordant blast immediately under the Windows of the 
lowly dwelling, which completely overpowered the lofty note 
of the lovely songstress, and produced a smothered laugh 
among the auditors. The diligence now drove past, and she 
began again, “ God save—but alas ! proceeded no farther, as 
the accompanying carriage to the diligence was blessed with an 
equally musical postillion, and a second harsh protracted blast 
was most provokingly winded by the post-hom, unfortunately 
even more inharmonious than its predecessor. This was too 
much ; gravity was put to flight, and one universal burst of 
laughter resounded through the apartment. The disconcerted 
warbler was obliged to chew another cud of rhubarb (which I 
was informed she invariably carried with her), before she was 
able to recommence her performance. This time, however, 
she suoceeded in singing “ God save the King !” without any 
further interruption, and concluded amid the most rapturous 
applause. 

I returned home with Count-, whose domain had passed 

into other hands, and who had corne to the congress for the 
sake of seeking the deserter, but with as much probability of 
success as there is of finding “ a needle in a bundle of hay.” 
At présent his possessions were limited to an old Dutch uni- 
form : his external appearanee was extremely ludicrous; he 
had the misfortune to be much inclined towards embonpoint, 
and the half worn-out uniform seemed to hold him together 
like the rusty hoops of a barrel, they encircled so tightly his 
projecting paunch that he resembled one of our own deceased 
garde-majors. 

He amused himself by drawing caricatures of many of the 
celebrated personages we had just left, with no inconsiderable 
degree of humour, and oecasionally dashed them with strokes 
of the most poignant satire. There were certainly some 
among them not a little distinguished for their eccentricities. 
Lady C. bore the palm of rank ; her toilet, her figure, her 
conversation, ail harmonized with each other ; her deep-toned 
voice, colossal figure, ample bust, and the ostrich feathers 
waving in concert at each Word that she spoke, made her ap- 
pear at the same time the champion and the nurse of Old 
England. 

I was informed that she oecasionally wore, as a trophy 
encircling her brow, the garter (of the order of that name) 
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which belonged to her husband. But whoever once beheki 
her in négligée, when raounted on horseback, enveloped in a 
great-coat, a red handkerchief lied over her mouth, and a broad- 
brimmed hat upon one side of her head, would hâve felt as- 
sured that he was contemplating Falstaff in the “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” 

There were very few German ladies here, but these were 
patterns of every thing delightful and amiable. I shall only 
mention the Princess of Thurn and Taxis, and her lovely,. 
charming daughter. 

That our evening’s entertainment should not be destitute of 
the éléments of laughter, our obliging experienced hostess pro- 
vided even for this, as Elise Bürger, painted red and white, 
like a wig-block, declaimed with the most shuddering pathos,—• 

“ Da unten aber ist’s fiirchterlich ! 

Und der Mensch vereuctie die Gotter nicht 
Und begehre nimmer und nimmer zu schauen, 

Was sie gnâdig bedecken mit Nacht und Grauen.” 


THE UNWELOOME VISITER. 


At his own bidding, unsolicited, 

He came. 

Schiller. 


I recently perused a book which contained several amusing 
anecdotes; it is very popular,althoughit contains internai évi¬ 
dence that it was not written by a man who had mixed in good 
society, but belonged tothat class of authors, “qui a écouté aux 
portes ,” so accurately and strikingly delineated by the Abbé 
Voisenon. 

My reason for alluding to this work is for the purpose of 
pointing out an article in it respecting a Danish State prisoner, 
the Baron Müller, concerning whom a dark, mysterious history 
has been circulated, and thereby imparted to him a degree of 
importance of whieh he is totally undeserving. 

As I was intimately acquainted with him, and renewed the 
connexion against my inclination, I am perféctly competent to 
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rectify the erroneous reports coneerning him, and my little me- 
moir may perhaps be permitted to find a place in this vol¬ 
ume. 

Millier was in reality a finished aventurier ; besides this, in 
the plénitude of his own impérial power, be created himself a 
baron, a colonel, and if he entered Denmark as an officer of 
the Légion of Honour, this décoration was also conferred by 
himself. 

He was possessed of an imposing exterior, and exhibited 
every mark which indicates a man of the world ; he was not 
déficient in personal courage, as a portion of the following nar¬ 
ration will sufficiently testify. 

He was thus, at ail events, capable of exercising a profes¬ 
sion which, if he were fortunate, might procure him wealth and 
considération. 

I was young and unacquainted with the world when I first 
made his acquaintance in Switzerland, and by his vaunting ac- 
counts of the various great deeds he had performed (ail of 
which I received as current coin), he easily imposed upon me ; 
andduring my fourteendays’ abode in-he took care to sup¬ 

port himself entirely at my expense. Several persons kindly 
warned me of his character, and informed me, among other 
things, that in conséquence of his bad conduct he was an alien 
from his family, who would acknowledge neither affinity nor 
connexion with him ; but as he did not attempt to deny the 
charge, and merely assigned motives honourable to himself as 
the cause, I completely disregarded it, particularly as I was at 
this time precisely in the same situation, and was then residing 
in voluntary exile in a foreign country. 

With ail the unsuspecting confidence of youth I disclosed 
every secret of my soûl, and consulted him respecting the in¬ 
tention which I entertained, of gratifying the wishes of my father 
by abdicating my right to my inheritance, and accepting in lieu 
ofitalife annuity. 

His reply, which was that of an experienced man of the 
world, was to this effect,—that I ought not to execute this dé¬ 
termination, for “ that time would bring forth roses,” when I 
should bitterly repent having acted under the pressure of ur¬ 
gent necessity without mature reflection. 

I shortly left-, and the next place that I met Muller was 

at Strasburg ; as yet he was neither a baron nor decorated 
with the cross of the Légion of Honour, he was simply dressed 
in a Swiss militia uniform. Here he presented a pétition to 
the Emperor Napoléon, who happened to be passing through 
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the town, but which was returned unnoticed. He was at this 
time struggling with great pecuniary difficultés ; I should hâve 
assisted him with pleasure if I had not been, as he well knew, 
exactly in the same predicament—we parted, and I entirely lost 
sight of him. 

Many years had since that time passed over, and, as my 
readers may imagine, his image had nearly faded from my 
memory. 

My father was numbered with the dead, and my inheritance 
had descended to me unimpaired. It was the shooting season 
of the year, and my castle was filled with guests, when one 
day I received the following laconic note. 

“ My dear Friend, 

“ I am inexpressibly delighted that my good advice has 
been the indirect means of producing such an abundant harvest ; 
I am coming for a few weeks to hâve the pleasure of enjoying 
it with you, when we can amuse ourselves by talking over the 
vexations of our younger days. 

“ Entirely yours, 

“ Baron v. Muller.” 

I attempted, but in vain, to recall to my mind the writer 
of this letter, a dear friend, a Baron von Müller, who had given 
me “ good advice.” 

I laughingly handed the letter to my guests, saying, our 
eircle would be shortly enlarged by a mysterious stranger, who, 
although he was my dearest friend, was yet entirely unknown to 
me. Many of my friends considered it a joke, but others more 
conversant with the world hazarded a conjecture that came 
nearer the truth. 

The following day, during the time of breakfast, my ser¬ 
vant informed me of the arrivai of a stranger, who had 
at that moment driven over the drawbridge of the castle. 
Curiosity led me to the door, where I saw a singular antique- 
looking carriage, drawn by four horses, with a large trunk 
fastened behind, but destitute of baggage or attendants. I 
descended one step, when a tall man, who at first was entirely 
unknown to me, presented himself—he had also forgotten me, 

as he demanded if the Count - - was at home 1 announcing 

at the same time that he was the Baron von Millier. In a few 
moments the recollection of my Swiss friend flashed across my 
mind. His appearance, person, équipage, &c. made such an 
equivocal impression, that, when I introduced myself to him, î 
coolly expressed my regret that ail the apartments in my 
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house were occupied by my guests, and concluded by request- 
ing him to descend at the inn, but hoped that I should hâve the 
pleasure of his company to dinner at seven o’clock. I imme- 
diately took my leave, giving orders to my servant to conduct 
the postillion to the neighbouring inn. 

The baron “ swallowed the pill” and departed ; he re-ap* 
peared at dinner in a dress which had been once élégant, but 
was now more venerable than consisted with beauty. He ex- 
hibited very évident symptoms of ill-humour. In the intérim 
we had learned that the baron, at the last stage, had exchanged 
the diligence for the patriarchal coach, which hehired, together 
with the old trunk, for the sake of making an éclat. From this 
circumstance, United with his general appearaneeandmanners, 
my aristocratical friends assumed towards him the most frigid 
politeness ; for myself, satisfied that the castle was not to be 
his dormitory, I determined totreat him with the same urbanity 
as my other guests ; but the baron, on the contrary, played the 
rôle of the aggrieved, and during dinner omitted no opportunity 
of showing it. Knowing his situation, and regarding myself 
as partly to blâme, I was very considerately deaf to language 
which it was expédient not to hear, till at length the bounds of 
modération were past. 

I had introduced into my house several English customs, 
though 1 had not yet visited England. The conversation turned 
upon that country, its customs, manners, and institutions, upon 
which Miiller remarked with much asperity, that it afforded 
great amusement to him to observe the various customs which 
Anglomania had introduced upon the Continent, and which 
certain people in their ignorance termed English modes, while 
those who had really travelled in that country immediately 
detected the delusion and laughed at their folly. 

This excited my displeasure, and I indignantly replied, that 
numbers visited England who were not qualified to be intro¬ 
duced into good society, and therefore unable, from their want 
of expérience, to judge correctly of its manners, as they were 
incapable of obtaining any information except such as was 
supplied through the medium of their companions in fortune- 
hunting. 

My friends, who were quite disposed to enjoy a little mis- 
chief, laughed heartily ; the “ Herr Baron von Müller” was 
silent, and made a precipitate retreat à la Française imme¬ 
diately after dinner, to the great relief of ail présent. 

The next day I rode out with the lady of the Hanoverian 
ambassador at Dresden, the Frau von Bothmer, when we en- 
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eountered our friend the baron ; he was in a somewhat lowly 
situation, seated upon a truss of slraw in a peasant’s cart, 
having taken his departure a few hours previously. He pulled 
his cap quickly over his face, and must hâve felt convinced 
we had recognised him. though we were too considerate to 
permit him to observe that the sudden exclamation of surprise 
uttered by the lady had been excited by his appearance. 

About eight days subsequently, I received a challenge front 
him, dated front a neighbouring town ; although I was now 
perfectly acquainted with the nature of the station which he 
occupied in society, yet I considered it my duty not to refuse 
him the satisfaction he demanded, particularly as at that time 
a duel was an event which I contemplated with the utmost 
indifférence. 

The place I appointed for the rendezvous was upon the 
Prussian frontier, where I possessed an estate. I set off, ac- 
companied by two friends, who are still living, to keep my 
appointment ; but instead of the redoubtable challenging colo¬ 
nel, appeared a letter ! announcing that his seconds had “ left 
him in the lurch,” adding a long dissertation upon his doubts 
and scruples to meet me. This foolish termination of wliat 
threatened to be so serious an affair was probably the effect 
of his conviction that his projected invasion of my treasury 
had miscarried, and that it would not be wise to stand fire 
when it could not be productive of either preferment or wealth. 

Many years again passed over, and in the year 1814, im- 
mediately after the abdication of Napoléon, I arrived in Paris 
with the allied armies as adjutant-general in the service of the 
reigning Duke of Saxe Weimar. I was Crossing the Place 
Vendôme, when a man hastily followed me, saying, “ I am 
now corne, count, to demand the satisfaction which is due to 
me.” It was my quondam friend Baron von Miiller. I calmly 
answered, “ that he had already, in the most dishonourable 
manner, refused to receive that satisfaction, and if he did not 
départ instantly, I should hâve him arrested as a vagabond.” 
This was sufficient, and he left me muttering threats of ven¬ 
geance. After reflecting a little, I considered this would be an 
auspicious moment to throw the adventurer off for ever. 

I therefore waited upon Field-marshal Blücher, who was 
my chef, related to him the whole history, and requested his 
orders. The prince participated in my view of the case, and 
referred me to our celebrated countryman Count Rastitz, to 
whom the arrangement of the affair was confided. 

The next momitig I received a visit from the director of 
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police, who informed me that the mauvais sujet was arrested, 
and that I should receive no further annoyance. 

Two months afterward I met the same individual at the 
door of an hôtel in London, but he pretended not to remember 
me ; and subsequently, while still in England, I was informed 
of his duel with the Swedish Count L., and also of his final 
imprisonment in Denmark, where I am not certain whetheT 
he still lives, or has terminated his earthly career. 

It is sincerely to be deplored wben men like him, whom na¬ 
ture has so liberally endowed, do not turn their talents into a 
nobler channel ; circumstances not unfrequently dégradé that 
man into a captain of robbers who, under the influence of 
a kindlier destiny, would hâve become an Alexander ! 


AN AERIAL VOYAGE. 

SEPTEMBER, 1817. 


“ What more felicity can fall to créature 
Than to enjoy delight with liberty, 

And to be lord of ail the Works of nature,— 

To range in th’ air, from th’ earth to highest sky.” 

Edmunde Spenser. 


I had scarcely recovered from a severe illness, when Mr. 
Reichhard, the aeronaut, came to Berlin, and paid me a visit, 
for the purpose of receiving introductory letters. He is a sen¬ 
sible, well-informed man, and his interesting narrative awa- 
kened in me an irrésistible desire to soar once in my life to 
the empire of the eagle. 

He interposed no obstacle to the gratification of my wishes, 
and we decided that he should construct a balloon at my ex- 
pense. Truly the sum was no bagatelle, as tbe different items 
nmounted to 600 rix-dollars. But even at this rate the plea- 
sure I enjoyed was cheaply purchased. 

The day whicli we selected was one of the most heavenly 
that could be imagined ; scarcely a cloud was to be seen in 
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the firmament ; half the population of Berlin were assembled 
in the streets, squares, and on the roofs of the houses. 

We entered the car, and out of the centre of this motley 
multitude ascended majestically towards the heavens. Our 
frail aerial bark, not much larger than a child’s cradle, was 
surrounded by a net-work, as a protection against any giddi- 
ness that might ensue ; but, notwithstanding the weakness 
which remained after my indisposition, I did not expérience 
the slightest disagreeable sensation. 

As vve gently and siowly ascended, I had sufficient time to 
salute and receive in return the farewell salutations of my 
friends below. No imagination can paint any thing more 
beautiful than the inagnificent scene now disclosed to our en- 
raptured senses. The multitudes of human beings, the houses, 
the squares and streets, the highest towers gradually diminish- 
ing ; while the deafeningtumült became a gentle murmur, and 
finally melted into a death-like silence. The earth which we 
had recently left lay extended in miniature relief beneath us ; 
the majestic linden-trees appeared like green furrows ; the 
river Spree like silver thread ; and the gigantic poplars of the 
Potsdam Allée, which is several leagues in length, threw their 
shade over the immense plain. 

We had probably ascended by this time some thousand feet, 
and lay softly floating in the air, when a new and more su- 
perb spectacle burst upon our delighted view. As far as the 
eye could compass the horizon, masses of threatening clouds 
were chasing each other to the immeasurable heights above ; 
and, unüke the level appearance which they wear wheri seen 
from the earth, their entire altitude was visible in profile, ex- 
panded into the most monstrous dimensions—chains of snow- 
white mountains, wrought into phantastic forms, seemed as if 
they were tumbling headlong upon us. 

One colossal mass pressed upon another, encompassing us 
on every side, till we began to ascend more rapidly, and soared 
high above them, where they now lay beneath us, rollingover 
each other like the billows of the sea when agitated by the 
violence of the storm, obscuring the earth entirely from our 
view. At intervals the fathoinless abyss was occasionally 
illumined by the beams of the sun, and resembled for a 
moment the burning crater of a volcano; then new volumes 
rushed forward and closed up the chastn ; al! was strife and 
tumult. Here we beheld them piled on each other white as 
the drifted snow, there in fearful heaps of a dark watery black ; 
at one instant rearing towers upon towers, in the next creating 
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a gulf al the sight of which the brain became giddy, dashing 
eternally onward, onward, in wild confusion. I never before 
witnessed any thing comparable to this scene, even from the 
summit of the highest mountains ; besides, from them the con- 
tinning chain is generally a great obstruction to the view, 
which, after ail, is only partial ; but Itéré there was nothing to 
prevent the eye from ranging over the boundless expanse. 

The feeling of absolute solitude is rarely experienced upon 
the earth ; but in these régions, separated from ail human 
associations, the soûl might almost fancy it had passed the 
confines of the grave. Nature was entirely noiseless—even 
the wind was silent ; therefore, receiving no opposition, we 
gently fioated along, and the lonely stillness was only inter- 
rupted by the progress of the car and its colossal bail, which, 
self-propelled, seemed like the roc-bird fluttering in the' blue 
ether. 

Enraptured with the novel scene, I stood up, in order to 
enjoy more completely the superb prospect, when Mr. Reich- 
hard, with great sang-froid, told me 1 must be seated, for that, 
owing to the great haste with which it had been constructed, 
the car was merely glued, and might therefore easily corne 
asunder, unless we were careful. 

It may readily be supposed, that, after receiving this inti¬ 
mation, I remained perfectly quiet. We now commenced 
descending, and were several times obliged to throw out some 
of the ballast in order to rise again. In the mean time we 
dipped insensibly into the sea of clouds which enveloped us 
like a thick veil, and through which the sun appeared like the 
moon in Ossian. This illumination produced a singular 
effect, and continued for some time till the clouds separated, 
and we remained swimming about beneath the once more 
clear azuré heavens. 

Shortly after we beheld, to our great astonishment, a species 
of “fata morgana” seated upon an immense mountain of 
clouds, the colossal picture of the balloon and ourselves sur- 
rounded by myriads of variegated rainbow tints. A full half- 
hour the spectral-reflected picture hovered constantly by our 
side. Each slender thread of the net-work appeared distended 
to the size of a ship’s cable, and we ourselves like two tre* 
mendous giants enthroned on the clouds. 

Towards evening it again became a little hazy ; our ballast 
was exhausted, and we fell with alarming rapidity, which my 
companion ascertained by bis barometer, although it was not 
apparent to tbe senses, 
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We were now surrounded for some time by a thick fog ; and 
as we rapidly sunk through it, we beheld in a few minutes the 
eartli beneath glowing in the most brilliant sunshine, and the 
towers of Potsdam, which we distinctly beheld, saluted us 
with a joyful carillon. 

Our situation, however, was not so full of festivity as our 
réception. We had already thrown out our inantles, a roasted 
pheasant, and a couple of bottles of champaign, which we 
had taken with us for the purpose of supping in the clouds, 
laughing heartily at the idea of the consternation which this 
proceeding would cause in any of the inhabitants of earth 
who happened to be sleeping upon the turf, in case the 
pheasant should fall in his mouth and the wine at his feet ; 
but we could not forbear hoping that it would not descend 
upon his head, as, instead of an agreeable excitement to his 
brain, it would act the part of a destroying thunderbolt. 

We were ourselves, like the other articles, tuinbling, but, 
to our great consternation, we saw nothing beneath us but 
water (the various arms and lakes of the river Havel), only 
here and there intermixed with wood, to which we directed 
our course as much as possible. We approached the lalter 
with great velocity, which appeared to me from the height like 
an insignificant thicket. In a few seconds we were actually 
hanging on one of the branches of the shrubs, for such I really 
believed them to be ; in conséquence of which I commenced 
making the necessary arrangements to descend, when Reich- 
hard with great animation called out, “ In God’s name, stir 
not ; we are entangled on the top of an immense pine !” 

I could hardly believe my eyes, and it required the lapse of 
several seconds to convince me that what he asserted was really 
true, having entirely lost, in a few hours, the capacity of mea- 
suring distance. 

We were most certainly perched on the highest branches of 
an enormous tree, and the means to descend set our inventive 
powers at défiance ; we called, or rather shouted, for help,— 
first in solo, then in duetto,—till we began to fear that we 
should be obliged to support our character of birds by roosting 
in the tree, for night was fast approdching. At length we 
saw an officer riding along the high-road, which caused us to 
renew our cries with redoubled vigour ; he paused, but think- 
ing it might be robbers, who were endeavouring to inveigle 
liim into the wood, galloped off with the rapidity of lightning ; 
but as we continued vociferating, he gave a heaven-direcled 
glance, discovered us, raised himself in the saddle, reined in 
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his horse, and with outstretched neck and distended eyes, en- 
deavoured to ascertain, if possible, lhe nature of the singular 
nest lie beheld in the gigantic pirie. At length, having satis- 
fied himself that we were really not of the winged création, 
he procured men, ladders, and a carriage front the neighbour- 
ing town. 

But as ail this consumed no inconsiderable spaoe of time, 
we remained perched in mid-air ; and it was quite dark when 
we arrived at Potsdam with our balloon, which, by-the-way, 
was very little injured. We took up our abode at the Hennit 
Hôtel, at that time badly conducted, where we, alas ! had 
ample reason to regret the loss of our supper. 

Eight days afterward a peasant brought me niy mantle, 
wbich I still preserve ; and fifteen years later, as I entered a 
Prussian post-house with the intention of sharply reprimand- 
ing the post-master for detaining me, as I wanted a relay of 
horses, he came forward, good-humouredly looked at me, 
smiled, and then suddenly exclaimed, “ Good heavens ! cer- 
tainly you must be the gentleman I delivered out of the bal¬ 
loon adding, “ at présent you must wait still longer.” I 
instantly remembered his countenance and voice ; and after 
conversing with him for some time, I found he was an old 
comrade, who had fought with me in various battles, which 
had been the means of delivering our country from foreign 
dominion ; taies upon taies rapidly succeeded each other, until 
at length the impatient and repeated blasts of the postboy’s 
horn compelled me to press the veteran’s hand, and take, what 
will probably prove, a last adieu. 

I think it is also time, patient reader, to bid you farewell for 
the présent ; ahd as you bave followed me thus far, may I 
hope that you will continue to aceompany me.—Nil despe- 
randum ! Cras ingens iterabimus acquor. 
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Through weeds and thoms, and matted underwood^ 
I force my way ; now climb, and now descend 
O’er rocks, or bare or mossy, with wild foot 
Crushing the purple whorts ; while oft unseen, 
Hurrying along the drifted forest-leaves, 

The sacred snake ruatles. Onward still I toil, 

I know not, ask not whither ! A new joy, 

Lovely as light, sudden as summer gust, 

And gladsome as the first-born of the spring, 
Beckons me on, or follows from behind, 

Playmate or guide ! The master passion quell’d, 

I feel that I am free.— Coleridge. 


I had long led a very solitary life in my castle, as my society 
consisted only of architects, gardeners, &c. &c. This annoy- 
ance originated in my passion for building, landscape-garden- 
ing, and other improvements, which alternarely afforded me 
vexation and delight. At length this long-continued feverish 
excitement exhausted me, and I eagerly pined for tranquillity 
and repose, pure contemplative récréation ; for though the 
creating impulse is one of nature’s most precious gifts, yet care 
and anxiety are too frequently its concomitants. 

It was on a cheering, radiant morning that I determined to 
tear myself away and commence a pedestrian tour to the dis¬ 
tant blue mountains. I travelled through dark, dreary forests, 
and gay smiling plains, in search of new adventures. Not 
that I was armed with the lance and sword of the middle âges, 
but merely with the peaceable paraphernalia of the nineteenth 
century—a walking-stick in my hand, and a note-book in my 
pocket. 
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I gave orders to an old groom to follow me at a distance 
with one of my best hunters, and with what would hâve been 
called, in the aforesaid middle âges, “ a sumpter horse the 
former, I intended, should relieve me occasionally from the 
fatigues of walking, and the latter was the bearer of a canteen, 
amply supplied with such necessaries as I required, when I 
might feel inclined to breakfast or dine al freseo. I did not 
forget, also, to provide for my mind’s nourishment by taking 
with me a few books. This gipsy method of enjoying life 
contains, in my opinion, an indescribable charm, of which I 
hâve never become weary. 

The aspect of the weather became threatening ; but I had 
scarcely completed about twenty miles, when the azuré blue 
of heaven appeared in streaks behind the dark veil of the gray 
clouds ; the sun’s golden beams glanced brightly over the range 
of hills,covered with the blooming heath and the purple-berried 
bilberry-bushes, while each glorious ray caused in my bosom 
a thrill of delight and pleasure ; for it seemed as if the all- 
bountiful, all-gracious God looked down upon me from the 
blue depths above. It was long since any such manifestation 
had revealed itself, for my ideas and feelings had become so 
absorbed in the occupations of active life, that I had entirely 
lost my God ; at least, I sought in vain for the admonitions of 
the silent monitor within me, so that at length I seemed as if 
removed from my own proper element. 

I now felt released from the trammels which had confined 
me, and enjoyed my reawakened religious feelings, together 
with the blessings and beauties of nature ; a pure stream of 
happiness ran through me, resembling the life-giving influence 
of magnetism. For, oh ! how powerful are the delights and 
consolations of religion ! 

Cheered and inspirited, I travelled more rapidly ; and as the 
evening was throwing her sable mande over the earth, I arrived 
at the extremity of the forest, and beheld the hospitable dwell- 
ing of a landed proprietor, with whom I had formerly been on 
terms of intimacy, and shared various scenes of many-coloured 
life. We had not met for many years, and it was only report 
that informed me of several domestie afflictions, winch had 
carried sorrow into his peaceful retreat. The heaviest blow 
of fate was, that his daughter, universally celebrated for her 
beauty, lost her reason in conséquence of an ill-fated attach- 
ment to an inferior in rank, disapproved by her father, and which 
so alarmingly increased, that it was found necessary to confine 
her in a mad-house in the neighbouring town of W-. 
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Several years bad elapsed since this mournful event, and I 
hoped to find that the deep distress of her parents had become 
softened beneath the lenient influence of tirne ; I therefore 
determined to demand hospitality for the night. 

The dust-covered pedestrian entered unannounced into the 
garden, where, under a linden bower, which the departing 
rays of the setting sun had tinled with go!d and purple, the 
family were assembled at their evening repast. The domestic 
arrangements of my friend were made conformably with old 
customs and with military punctuality ; lie dined precisely at 
twelve, and supped at eight, being the same division of time 
as is followed by the fashionable world in London and Paris, 
only with different appellations. 

Some minutes elapsed before I was recognised by my old 
comrade, and I had equal difficulty in identifying the stooping 
form and silver hair of the being before me, with the undaunted, 
fiery, dark-haired captain of cavalry ; upon announcing myself, 
I was immediately remembered, and his réception of me was 
most kind and cordial. 

He introduced me to his lady, whose general demeanour 
was extremely imposing ; tbe deep lines of melancholy in her 
countenance were United with the bearing of a haughty, deter¬ 
mined spirit. I was then made acquainted with their son and 
daughter-in-law, between whom was seated a lovely boy about 
ten years old, that I concluded was the son of the young peo- 
ple ; but upon iriaking an observation to this effect, I was 
answered by the pretty young woman slightly blushing in the 
négative, adding, that he was only a near relative. A suppressed 
sigh, and the dark cloud which passed over the counte¬ 
nance of the elder lady, afforded me a clew to the nature of 
the boy’s relationship. I instantly changed the conversation, 
when 1 was informed that his lady, their son and daughter-in- 
law intended to set out that night for the metropolis, to ar¬ 
range some important business relative to an estateentailedon 
the baroness, which rendered their presence indispensable ; 
the major, whose health was impaired by wounds he had for- 
merly received, remained at home, and he urged me to be- 
guile him of his solitude by passing a few days with him. We 
conversed much upon the aspect of the domestic political hori¬ 
zon, with which he was extremely dissatisfied ; for instance, 
he considered it oppressive, as an old subject of Saxony, that 
notwithstanding the solemn pledge of the Prussian government 
to the contrary, the landed proprietors,—who under their for¬ 
mer rulers had been exempt from custom-house duties, from 
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being compelled to purcbase sait from the government, from 
excise, from baving soldiers billeted upon them, and rther simi- 
lar exactions,—were condemned to see ail these privilèges 
wrested from them without the slightestindemnification ; added 
to the loss of income, they were burdened by a variety of 
new taxes ; this, united with the émancipation of the serfs, 
had reduced them to a condition both hopeless and misérable. 

The old gentleman was particularly irritated against thevex- 
atious interférence of the civil officers, whose ignorance of 
local customs, of the peculiar relations betsveen the proprietors 
and the peasants, and of the law as it formerly existed, aided 
by their presumption, arbitrary power, and love of chicanery, 
had betrayed them into innumerable errors. “ You know, my 

dear H-said my friend, “ that formerly a commission 

consisting of thirty or at most forty persons was sufficient for 
the administration of an entire province, whereas at présent, 
for half a province, one hundred additional commissioners are 
appointed, and the nobility, who exercised in public affaire an 
influence proportionate to their rank, hâve sunk into insignifi- 
cance. 

“ One of my friends, the late regretted president of the gov¬ 
ernment of Efdmansdorf, infortned me, that when he was 
sent to take possession of the government of Cleves, he found 
there only a prefect and four counsellors of State ; yet every 
thing was in order, the accounts perfectly balanced, and no- 
thing omitted that was necessary. The new government was 
installed, whose officers exceeded twenty, and when three 
months had elapsed, the corporation had contracted a debt to 
a large amount. 

“ The French minister judged correctly, when he said, that 
by the side of every prefect a gallows should be erected, upon 
which to hang him if he should prove a perfidious servant of 
the community. 

“ On the contrary, in our hydra-like corporations, each 
head governs according to his own judgment, and to the ut- 
most extent of his authority. We hâve prefects, landratbe, 
and représentatives who no longer represent the people, but 
are becorne mere civil officers of the government, whose com- 
mands they are obliged unhesitatingly to follow. Civil direc- 
tors of every description, commanders of the landwehr, press 
upon me on every side ; when I require the services of my do- 
mestics and labourers, I am told they are obliged to leave me 
for several weeks to practise military évolutions ! In the mean 
time, I hâve the pleasure of contemplating ail my affaire at 
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borne remainirig in statu quo. You might perhaps suppose 
tliat my horses, at leasl, received the benefit of the Sabbath- 
day, and were allowed to doze peaceably in their stables. 
Ob, no ! their presence is required to perform the duties of 
cavalry chargera ; it is really ridiculous. Some time ago, my 
bailiflf, who to me is almost indispensable, was sutnmoned to 
attend a shooting exercise, about thirteenleagues from hence, 
for fourteen days ; even the officers were convinced of its in- 
utility ; for, as my bailiff told me, when lie returned, ‘ This 
important exercise consisted in discharging a fevv shots out of 
a bad firelock ; whereas, if he had remained at home, he could 
hâve practised far more effectually with hisown fowling-piece, 
and at the same time hâve fulfilled the duties of his office.’ ” 

“Stop! stop! my friend,” exclaimed I, “no declamatory 
tirade against the landwehr ; every thing is capable of two in¬ 
terprétations ; inconvenience, and even abuses, may sometimes 
arise from it ; but wbat can be the reason that a man of your 
pénétration and judgment is not convinced of the important 
benefits which resuit to the country from that great institution ! 
No, my friend, you may dépend upon it, that the arming of a 
nation in the same manner as it exists in our country is the 
pride of the présent century ! Since the time of Napoléon, 
nothing so stupendously magnificent has appeared in Europe, 
and future âges will acknowledge and appreciate its importance. 
I concédé that, in some instances, it is productive of individual 
inconvenience, and may be prejudici alto the advancement of 
national industry ; but this is unavoifiable, and how many im¬ 
portant benefits does it not confer upon the nation to counter- 
bulance the evils ! The advantages, when considered in a 
military point of view, are incalculable ; its influence upon 
civilization is no less striking ; a decided amelioration of the 
national character is already visible, and displnys itself by 
wiore refined manuers and improved morality ; the degree of 
intelligence and information which are, by its means, already 
diffused, must excite astonishinerit and admiration ; the extra- 
ordinary différence in those who are engaged in military duties 
and those who are not is palpably évident, not only in their ex- 
ternal appearance, but, generally speaking, in their conduct. 

“ No persons are more competent to décidé on this question 
than the landed proprietors, for we behold in the landwehr the 
only éléments of obedience and subordination, particularly as 
these valuable ingrédients in the formation of the social char¬ 
acter are become nearly extinct ; compare our military with 
our civil department, contemplate the arrogant presumption 

M 
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of the latter, their conceit, their ostentatious display of autbor- 
ity, their restless endeavours to bring rank- and hereditary 
power into disrepute, and you will, like me, feel perfectly con- 
vinced, that we are indebted only to our military System, united 
with the high vénération and deep affection which the entire 
nation entertain towards the king,. for ail that we enjoy of good 
order and tranquillity ; when nearly the whole of Germany 
was in a State of feverish excitement, Prussia, not through a 
deficiency in general intelligence, but in the midst of its diffu¬ 
sion, remained undisturbed. A military organization of the 
whole nation has been repeatedly pronounced to be a danger- 
ous and unmanageable engine, but the resuit has been entirely 
different, for this very organization has been the means of 
effectually restraining the factious and turbulent. We owe 
this blessing alone to its founder, our revered monarch ; to that 
elevated individual, vvho has devoted the activity and energy of 
a whole life to perfect a System which has produced the hap- 
piest effects. 

“ No, no, my brave old comrade, leave to me undisputed 
possession of my beloved landwehr ; this tremendous newly- 
invented machine is too excellent to be even partially defec- 
tive ; on the contrary, our pen and paper despots I willingly 
resign to the castigation of an old officer of the grand army.” 

“Protect them,” answered the old hero, with a mixture of 
animation and bitterness; “ that would be a difficult undertak- 
ing ; we poor tormented land-proprietors may sing the old song 
—‘ No peace by day or night, just like Leporello.’ Look at 
that packet on the side-table, which the postman brought a 
short time before your arrivai ; 1 am afraid to open it before 
supper, for fear of destroying my appetite ; in fact, every week 
produces a new ordinance or a new régulation, as if for no 
other purpose than to increase the revenue of the post-office ; 
they frequently chase each other day by day like threatening 
thunder-clouds. One day, for instance, I received commands 
toerect, under penalty of a fine, in our misérable village, three 
lazarettoes for the réception of those infected with the pesti¬ 
lence, together with such a multitude of attendant accessories, 
that I positively think it would make bankrupts of the whole 
community ; at the same time the unfortunate peasants, in the 
midst of their haymaking, were obliged to leave the fields and 
form a cordon against the choiera. Another day a mandate 
was transmitted enjoining me to construct, within the space of 
nine days, finger-posts at ail the cross-roads throughout my 
domain ; and if I neglected the injunction, I was to be fined 
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ten rix-dollars. On a third occasion orders werc sent me to 
repair what is Usually termed a soft road, that is, one princi- 
pally composed of sand. 

“ Well, after much trouble and expense, I erected a laza- 
retto in each of tbe misérable villages, and, pro forma , des- 
patched a few villagers to manœuvre on the frontier, for the 
purpose of defending it against the attacks of the dreaded Az- 
reel, who was now advancing. The ensuing week I received 
a eonfidential note from the prefect, saying, that government, 
for the présent at least, had changed their plans respecting the 
mode of defence against the invader; secondly, the chaussée, 
which proved an expensive undertaking, is finished, and now it 
is discovered that no person can drive over it in wet weather, 
as they must either continue their route as usual, over corn- 
fields and meadows, or consent to remain in the road of mud ail 
night. My finger-posts were maliciously transplanted by some 
of my wicked neighbours, and I was obliged to ‘ cliew the 
sour apple’ and replace them by others ; a friendly neighbour, 
however, kindly advised me to wait, as I might possibly receive 
contrary orders. Like myself, he also planted his finger-posts, 
but wisely wrote no directions upon them, and they hâve never 
been molested. Besides, of what utility can they be ? the na¬ 
tives are well acquainted with the roads, and strangers rarely 
visit our wilderness. I followed his advice, and heard no more 
of the finger-posts.* It was probably a dream of some theo- 
retîcal state-commissioner that direction-posts would be pro¬ 
ductive of great public usefulness, and having demonstrated 
the proposition to his own satisfaction, it was decreed that we 
poor souffre-douleurs should bear the cost of constructing 
them. The mandate went forth, but its execution was never 
inquired into. 

“ But as the climax of ail our miseries, the pettifogging 
lawyers, a brood of venomous insects, hâve daily multiplied 

since we hâve become subjects of-; these prowl about 

the villages like wolves, instigating the pensants to commence 
processes against their lords, in order that they may at their 
own convenience ‘catch fish in the troubled waters.’ 1 hâve 
been already, bon gré, mal gré , embroiled in ten or twelve 
such processes ; but this is a mere trille, for my neighbours 

* The most singular plan of making finger-posts that I hâve seen prac- 

tised was that of the eccentric Count O--, who in a Catholic province 

transformed ail the crucifixes at the cross-roads into direction-posts, and 
the outstretched arm of Christ was to be seen pointing, with the distance 
and the name of the next town written upon it. 
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are plunged through their instrumentalîty into such a vortex 
of litigation that, however incredible it may appear, in a 
population of fourteen thousand upwards of tbree hundred are 
engaged in endless law contests. The blessings of modem 
liberalism, and lhe great rôle which the peasants are one day 
to act, bas driven ail common sense out of their heads ; our 
former rulers compelled them to keep in their proper places, 
because they were conversant with the real State of aflàirs ; 
the présent only concerri themselves about destroying ail 
obstacles that obstrnct the execution of their own théories. 
The most nonsensical appeal is listened to with attention, and 
driven Ihrough three courts ; but then we know that, out of hu- 
manity, the complaints of the peasants must not be neglected. 
As in the Cathode religion every thing must be believed, even 
that five is the sum total of tvvice two, when the pope com¬ 
manda it ; so it is with us, every grievance, real or imagiriary, 
is attended to : for instance, if A. maintained that B. was his 
father, and therefore claimed of him the means of subsistence, 
this appeal would be regarded with favourable attention, even 
if it was proved that A. was ten years older than B. 

“ The court of law seldom releases those who are once 
cauglit by its fangs, if the unfortunate vietim has money ; but 
if the suitor is destilute of this life-blood of a law-suit, then 
they inquire if the adversary is rich, because they always 
manage affairs so convenienlly,,that the principal share of the 
costs shall fall upon the rich man, while he who has nothing 
to lose is protected by his plea of poverty ; and even if the rich 
man should win the process he gains nothing, because his 
adversary is a beggar. 

“The provincial government had lately occasion to Write to 
me respecting my distilleries, when, notwithstanding my mili- 
tary grade, notwithstanding my patent of nobility, which must 
certainly be of some value so long as titles are permitted to 
exist,—in spite, 1 say, of both these, the superscription of that 

interesting document was • To the Brandy Distiller of-!’ 

Ihave preserved the envelope as a curious memorial of the 
présent manners of the acting government commissioners in 
our country.” 

This was too mucli for my gravity ; “Do not be angry, 
my dear friend ; dépend upon it tbe writer of that letter was 
a wit, who was acquainteri with your weak side ; we canriot 
feel displeased at so excellent a joke, and I do not doubt you 
will guard that important couvert with the saine care as your 
letters of nobility of anno 1100.” 
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This remark did not provoke the faintest smile on the 
countenance of ray friend, who continued with renewed 
energy, “ I tell ynu the country is becoming every day poorer, 
partly owing to the causes I hâve mentioned, and partly to the 
taxes, whiqh are trebled. Another circurnstance, which I 
carraot omit mentioning, is the ill-advised lenity of the govern- 
ment towards raalefactors, which has contributed not a little 
to deteriorate the morality of the lovver orders. Robbers, 
poachers, and vagabonds of every description hâve increased 
in such fearful numbers that they hâve almost obtained the 
mastery. 

“ 1 had rnyself a rascally gamekeeper, who, instead of dis- 
charging the duties of bis office, became a poacher, and had 
even the effrontery to acknowledge that he had only sold seven 
head of deer ! And what was his punishment ? Why, six 
weeks’ imprisonment and the loss of his cockade ! the an- 
nunciation of the last part of the sentence had no other effect 
upon him than to produce a violent fit of laughter. In 
extensive wooded districts, tbere is frequently more wood 
stolen than is sold, and it is so difficult to obtain décisive 
evidence, as the people mutually assist each other, that 
détection is nearly impossible. I regret to say, they seem to 
regard perjury as a species of entertainment, in conséquence 
of the disuse of ail religious solemnities when oaths are 
administered, which are treated with as much levity as a 
comedy, and give rise to the most irreverent pleasantries. 
I recently heard a fellow say to his neighbour, in a court of 
justice, ‘ My first feelings are Preus’ch courant’ (Prussian 
money) ; with this he parodied the hyrnn, ‘ Mein erst Gefühl 
ist Preis und Dank’ ( My first feelings are praise and gratitude). 

“ Four of these wood-stealers and poachers were, a short 
time since, found in the very act. A battle ensued, and one 
of my gamekeepers was dreadfully wounded ; for this, the 
scoundrels were merely condemned to three weeks’ imprison¬ 
ment, because I could only produce one competent witness, 
and the law requires two ! the testimony of those in my own 
service not being admitted ; yet the fact was so clearly proved, 
that justice itself could not doubt the offence ; and, as might 
be expected, the rascals gloried publicly in the deed. Owing 
to this immunity for crime, it could be no matter of surprise, 
that the vagabonds very shortly repeated their visit, when a 
second battle was the conséquence ; they defended themselves 
with desperation, and during the conflict one of them was 
dangerously wounded by a blow frora a huntsman’s dagger, 
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given by my gamekeeper. When the trial of the faithful 
fellow came on, lhey set up a dreadful shout, and threatened 
the most horrible vengeance if their comrade should die : as 
fate would hâve it, this did not happen ; and I was indebted 
alone to sorne accidentai but fortunate circumstances, that 
the poor fellow escaped tlie dangers which menaced him ; the 
whole affair, however, put me to very great expense. 

“ The bias of justice in favour of the canaille is but too 
generally prévalent ; if, however, their opponent in a court of 
law happens to be possessed ofbirth and wealth, withoutbeing 
an officer of one of the civil commissions, lhen he bas no 
chance : this is very natural in a country where the aristocracy, 
i. e. landed proprietors, hâve been supplanted by the bureau- 
cracy. For, as a talented author lately remarked with some 
degree of truth, ‘ Prussia is unjustly termed a military State, 
whereas in reality she has been long a State under the sway of 
civil officers.’ 

“ In future, 1 sltali endeavour to protect myself as well as I 
can, but 1 would not advise any poacher or wood-stealer to 
meet me alone in the woods. I know how to act, and as our 
most merciful law will not condcmn a delinquent unless on the 
testimony of two wilnesses, I shall endeavour to turn this cir- 
cumstance to my own advantage. The impunity with which 
offenders escape is not confined to wood-stealers and poach- 
ers; for, a short time since, three or four very aggravated 
cases of house-breaking occurred in my immédiate neighbour- 
hood. The delinquents were universally known. But what 
does that sigriify ? When one of these nightly depredators 
breaks in through the window, the unfortunate master of the 
house must submissivelv demand whether the unwelcome in- 
truder really intended to steal or murder, or whether he had 
any other benevolent détermination ! after making these pre- 
liminary inquiries, if he still resolutelv keeps hîs ground and 
seizes you by the throat, then, and nottill then, are you justified 
in attacking hirn ; that is, if the povver of protecling vourself 
is left ! But even this must be done with the greatest care and 
circumspection, for fear of injuringthe person of the beloved 
robber! However, as 1 bef'ore told you, I ani determined to 
defend myself with blows, and that quickly.” 

“ I am really astonished,” said I (interrupting him some- 
what impatiently, for I had become ennuyé), “ how you hâve 
escaped with life in this den of thieves ; but corne, corne! 
pause a little, or you will be choked with yourown philippics. 

1 fear, my friend, that you are one of those who are never cou- 
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tented witli things as they exist, and see every object with a 
jaundiced eye ; believe me, I could, if I pleased, in a few 
minutes, turn tlie wliole of your arguments against yourself. 
I suspect the reason you are so irribittered against the civil 
officers is, because you are not numbered among them your¬ 
self, and I can safely wager a ducat, lhat if you were appointed 
eithera counsellor of State, or to sorne sinécure post, you would 
bid farewell to railing ; but let'us lay on the shelf these dis- 
agreeable topics, and amuse ourselves by discussing the past 
events of our youth.” 

My intemperateoldfriend, whose ill-humour was as violent as 
it was unjust,and vvho hadexaggeratedthe evils, andoverlooked 
thebright side of things, still continued splenetic, oceasionally 
swallowing large draughts of sugar and water. His lady 
looked at me with an expression of anxiety in hercountenance, 
then turriing smilingly to lier husband, said, “ Augustus, you 
permit these annoyances to weigh too heaviiy upon your 
spirits.” She was right, for my old friend, vvhen in the arrny, 
had been, not only an ill-humoured companion, but indiscreet 
and quarrelsome, and for that reason had been avoided by 
many of our comrades, as we ail well knew that he was ever 
ready to support any opinion he mightembrace, whetlier right 
or wrong, first by violent language, and then by blows. I re- 
member one of his habits was, like Lord Byron, to place his 
sword and pistols by his bedside before he retired to rest. 
Still he had many good qualities, and generallv displayed both 
justice and magnanimity in his actions towards his fellow-men. 
But the predominating weakness of his mind, which broke out 
only too frequently, was his indomitable pride of nobility ; this 
had been severely punished, and, unforlunately, at the expense 
of an only daughter’s hapfiiness. 

“ My dear,” continued his wife, “ do not irritate yourself 
any farther : for” (she added with a sigh) “ we hâve a far 
greater evil to support than this, which, in comparison, is a 
niere stingofa wasp.”—“ Oh ! it is too true,” answered the old 
warrior, while the full warm tear diinmed his aged eye. “ I alone 
am the author of that calamity ; perhapsl was wrong in not 
adapting tny mind to the spirit of the times, and renouncing lhat 
préjudice,—a strict regard for the honour of our name and 
family,—which we hâve cherished for centuries, and hâve till 
novv preserved unimpaired. But, believe me, my children, it 
is, like othors, a deep, unfathomableinfluence, which no mor- 
tal can explain ; it may be fate, bappiness, or misfortune, I, 
alas ! hâve tasted but little of enjoyment ; ail my actions hâve 
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been blighted by an evil destiny ; rny enterprises hâve nearly 
ail terminated unsuccessfully,—even in childhood, what mise- 
ries did 1 not endure ! 

“ My parents were patterns of the most perfect domestic 
affection. 1 cannot recall to memory having witnessed the 
slightest disagreement between them ; they were, in the full- 
est sense of the word, one heart and one soûl. My father 
was in the ariny, and having*unfortunately incurred the dis- 
pleasure of a great personage, was suddenly discharged under 
the pretence of ill health ; this wounded him deeply,—add to 
which, having no personal fortune, he was obliged to support 
himself, a wife, and seven children upon a pension of fifteen 
rix-dollars a month. For a short tirae, he endeavoured to 
contend against adverse fortune, but his feelings rendered him 
unequal to the task. A friend who took a deep interest in the 
welfare of the faraily had invited us to spend some days at his 
country-house. My father remained at home, and when-we 
returned from our visit, he was nowhere visible ; this, for some 
hours, did not excite either anxiety or suspicion ; but as he did 
not make his appearance at dinner, we beeame apprehensive 
that some accident had befallen him. While vve were specu- 
lating upon the causes which might hâve occasioned his ab¬ 
sence, a letter arrived, containing the patent for reinstating 
him in his military rank ; we now beeame doubly solicitous 
for his reappearance, and I flew hastily in search of him, de- 
lighted to be the bearer of such happy intelligence ; upon in- 

quiry, f found that he had been seen going out at the R- 

gâte. I sought vainly for him in every direction, and on my 
return home, my uneasiness increased, for I found he had not 
arrived ; at this moment the clock struck three ; I looked up, 
and beheld on the top of it the key of his study, which he was 
accustomed never to part with. A suspicion of the real truth 
flashed across my mind ; I obtained possession of it unper- 
ceived, and flew to the study. The first thing that struck me 
was a large packet, and I observed with horror that his 
fowling-piece was missfing ; I tore open the letter and found 
my worst fears realized. The words in which he took leave 
of us were heart-rending. He recommended his family to 
the care of a merciful God, as he was unable to provide for 
them, and could no longer live with honour, and concluded, 
saying, ‘ My last words are a prayer to Almighty God, who 
hath tried me so severely, to receive you under his all-powerful 
protection ; you will find my debts paid to this day, and my 
affairs perfectly arranged ; therefore, I can départ this life with 
the crédit of an honest man. God will help you !’ 
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“ What a task was left for me, to announce to my mother 
and family that my father had died by bis own hand ! My pain- 
ful narrative was scarcely related to my frantic parent, when 
the mutilated remains of my father were carried into the 
bouse; we were informed that he had been found in a morass, 
vvitli his head shattered to pièces ! Ile had probably, while 
standing on its brink, placée! tbe inuzzle of the gun in his 
mouth. But I must draw a veil over the melancholy scene ; 
the very remembrance of it is capable of poisoning the entire 
stream of life. 

“ Eiglit days after this, my mother,—what a mockery of 
fate ! came into possession of an hereditary estate, vvhich, if it 
were not sufficient to furnish luxuries, secured to us a compe- 
tency. She survived the shock only half a year, and w'as 
never afterward seen to smile ! 

“ Being the eldest, the whole care of the family now de- 
volved upon me, Which duty I fulfilled without relinquishing 
my military profession. When I first entered the army, I was 
coropelled to serve under the banner of Napoléon ; but my 
compulsory service became, ultimately, the object of my high- 
est enthusiasm. 

“ The prospect of a brilliant career was opened to me by 
the distinctions I received from the commander-in-chief; 
when the Colossus fell, by the avenging thunderbolt of Heaven ! 
and ail his attendant stars fell witli him. In Russia 1 lost 
every thing, and barely escaped with my life ; afterward, like 
many others of my countrymen, I was seized with a fit of pa- 
triôtism, and drew rny sword against my old comrades ; I had 
again the good fortune to be distinguished by my new com¬ 
mander, but I was obliged to consign to oblivion my dearly- 
earned orders ; however, f obtained those which I now wear, 
and was advanced on the field of battle to the rank of major ; 
fortune once more smiled upon me, but, like an ignis fatuus de- 
lighting in mischief, she winged the cannon-ball which de- 
prived me of my right leg, and my last hope sunk with it in the 
grave ! 

“ During this interval, my brothers and sisters, with the ex¬ 
ception of one of the latter, had paid the debt of nature. I 
took possession of the entailed property, now burdened with 
debts ; but it has added liltle to my comfort, for with it I 
bave been torn from my legitirnate sovereign whom I had 
served and—” 

Ilere his son, observing the increasing irritation of his fa¬ 
ther, looked expressively at his young wife, who got up, 
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brought him his pipe, and then tenderly embracing him, said, 
with a voice of playful anger, “ Father, my dearest father, you 
are most unjust towards Heaven, who has granted you so many 
blessings to compensate those you hâve lost ; even if your 
only possession were the tender affection of this small circle of 
human beings, would you not be rich ?”—“ My good, amiable 
Sophia! thou art right,” rejoined the vétéran in a softened 
tone ; then pressing her hand to his lips, “ thou art still what 
thou hast ever been, the David to drive the evil spirit out of 
Saul.” 

By this amiable young lady’s seasonable interférence, the con¬ 
versation assumed a more lively, agreeable character, and various 
anecdotes were related of olden time, with which the memory 
of my friend was amply furnished ; now evidently mounting his 
hobby, he exclaimed, “ Yes, my children, the great emperor 
was a man formed in quite a different mould from those who 
flourish in our days ; he knew how to manage men and to gain 
the affection of his soldiers ; with him no specious appearance 
of zeal for the service had any effect without the reality. I 
sliall never forget when I flrst saw him, after the battle of 
Heilsberg, on the 2d of June, 1807, where he reviewed our 
troops ; every word he spoke was full of meaning, and he con- 
descendingly attended to the most minute details ; he walked 
slowly in front along our Unes, and examined individually the 
muskets and accoutrements, to be convinced by personal in¬ 
spection that every thing was efficient and in good order. He 
commanded several private soldiers to step forward in front of 
the ranks, and demanded their knapsacks, unpacked them him- 
self to be certain that nothing was déficient, and that the con¬ 
tents corresponded with the inventory. He then caused several 
men to discharge their firearms, to ascertain that they also 
were in good condition ; the only thing he censurer! was, that 
the men carried no other shoes than those on their feet, and 
immediately commanded an aid-de-camp, in the most peremp- 
tory manner, to cause six thousand pairs to be delivered the 
next day to the troops. The order was punctually attended to. 

“ He exhibited the same solicitude for the comfort of his 
men at Presburg in Hungary ; we were Crossing the bridge 
over the Danube, when Napoléon suddenly stopped, and to the 
no small astonishment of the offîcers, pincbed several of the 
men on the thigh ; none of us could imagine at the moment 
what singular fancy had taken possession of the emperor, till, 
addressing the officers, he exclaimed with vivacity, ‘ Why, 
at this late season of the vear, hâve not the men woollen 
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clothes under their trousers ? I hope for the future you will 
pay more attention to their health ; for the préservation of 
that, and the maintenance of good order, are your principal 
duties,—pomp, show, and parade are but secondary considér¬ 
ations.’ Our phlegmatic countrymen were perfectly electrified 
at witnessing the anxiety of the emperor for our comforts, and 
burst spontaneously into long and continued vivats. 

“ We were on the most friendly terms with our French com- 
rades, who are excellent companions so long as Ibey are victo- 
rious ; their irrépressible vivacity and constant cheerfulness 
render them incomparable soldiers ; I remember, as if it only 
happened yesterday, during the siégé of Dantzic, wbich was 
most bravely defended by the Prussians, consequently those in 
the intrenchment suffered pretty severely, when one day 
as two soldiers were carrying a plank intended to be made 
use of as a platform for a battery, it was shivered to pièces 
by a cannon-ball without doing any injury to the bearers 
excépt hurling them to the ground ; we sprung to assist 
them, but perceiving they had received no other injury than a 
tumble, we laughed most heartily. But now commenced their 
fun ; the same brave fellows hoisted the splintered plank upon 
their shoulders arnid the thickest rain of bullets, paraded it 
up and down, cheered by the loud acclamations of the troops, 
and challenged the enemy to try the same experiment again : 
thus the farce was éontinued for upwards of half an hour, till 
the offîcers obliged them to desist. Another time, when we 
were before the suburbs of Oliva, a mine was sprung by the 
besieged, which committed great havoc in our army. Irritated 
by the loss of our comrades, whose death we could not avenge, 
some of the men ran to an apothecary’s at a short distance, and 
pulled down a stately Moor, who, crowned with variegated 
plumes and with a long pipe in his mouth, had for many years 
performed the duty of a sign ; he was laid upon a srnall hand 
grenade, and sprung into the air as a substitute for a sacré 
Prussien ; wood endured the shock better than flesh and 
blood, for he descended minus only his pipe and feathers : this 
device was a source of great amusement to the men, for, du¬ 
ring the whole day, the Moor was obliged to fly in the air as 
long as a limb remained. In this sport hundreds of officers 
and men joined, like children enjoying their Christmas gam- 
bols'. 

“ Marshal Lefevre frequently rode into our camp to inspect 
us,’ but only remained a short time ; he generally galloped 
along the front of the lines, and issued his commands in the 
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most laconic manner ; he pointedly distinguished my country- 
men, whom he addressed in their native language, and evi- 
dently piqued himself on this acquisition, which, in the mouth 
of a Frenehman, both in the construction of the phrases and 
the pronunciation, sounded most ludicrous. The guttural ‘ ch’ 
he invariably pronounced as if it were vvritten ‘ k.’—‘ I am 
perfectly satisfied with you,’ said he to the officers, * as I shall 
always be when you perfortn your duty ; you are ail the sons 
of respectable parents, and well educated. You see here be- 
fore you a marshal of France, and yet I am only the son of a 
peasant. I owe my élévation solely to my attention and strict 
obedience to orders ; continue then implicitly to obey my com- 
mands and those of your superior officers, and you will in 
process of time arrive at a grade as high as that which I now 
fill. Adieu, my friends, adieu !’ Thus saying, he rode off 
amid thunders of applause, mingled with the laughter of the 
soldiers. 

“ He showed his partiality to the German légion on several 
occasions ; among others, he selected the second battalion of 
our régiment as a sort of life-guard for himself at his head- 
quarters in the village of Bruste, and, while the other troops 
were engaged day and night in the intrenchments, this bat¬ 
talion lived in such secure comfort that at last they became 

quite careless. Major T-, the commander, and his officers, 

instead of keeping guard at the alarm-house, reposed comfort- 
ably in their beds in an adjoining building, where they procured 
as many accommodations and conveniences as circumstances 
would admit. One night, as the whole party were enjoying 
the bounties of 1 nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,’ with no 
other guard on duty than a solitary lamp, the door fiew open 
and the marshal entered—‘ What ho !’ he called out, dreadfully 
enraged,‘I made you my life-guards, you contemptible, lazy, 
cowardly rascals ! is this your service ? is this your vigilance 
and watchfulness ? Know you not that I am a marshal of 
France, and that the power of life and death is vested in me ? 
I shall immediately order every one of you to be shot.’ Thus 
he contïnued for some time, in the greatest fury ; the poor major, 
more dead than alive, stood trembling before him in his robe de 
nuit, deprived of utterance. In the mean time, Lieutenant 

L-, who slept behind the door, almost jumped into his uni- 

form, and darted unseen past the marshal, like an arrow, to the 
guard-house to give the alarm. ‘ You must,’ said he to the 
officer on duty, ‘ instantly send out a number of small patrols 
to intercept the marshal on his return home in every direction, 
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and demand the password so often that he shall be hoarse with 
answering before he gets to his quarters : for oh, comrades, 
he has found us ail in bed !’ They were immediately on the 
alert, and L. returned to the door of the alarm-house. ‘ Who 
goes there V demanded the lieutenant, with stentorian voice ; 
the marshal proceeded a few paces when he was again ques- 
tioned, and so on till he had been stopped by what he imagined 
to be ten different sentinels : he then re-directed his steps to 
the dormitory of the officers. The poor major was by this 
time dressing himself, and beating his servant for not giving the 
different articles of his uniform quicker, but these ail fell from 
his trembling hands when he perceived the dreaded marshal j 
now, thought he, the dead march will immediately commence, 
but the awful spectre, laughing heartily, turned towards the 
major in the most friendly manner—‘ My dear fellow, the 
streets are so well guarded, and you can dépend, I find, so 
eonfidently upon your officers and inen, that my head-quarters 
are perfectly protected ; therefore, in Heaven’s name, take an- 
other nap : I am no longer angry.—Good night.’ 

“ Marshal Davoust was not so indulgent. When we were 
at Warsaw, in the winter of 18—, we received orders to re¬ 
pair to St. John’s Church, to assist in the célébration of mili- 
tary mass, which includes the ceremony of presenting arms 
kneeling. This oceurred during a dreadfully severe frost ; our 
general, being of the Reformed Church, protested against it, 
on the plea that his troops, being Protestants, were unacquainted 
with the forms of Catholic worship. ‘ Oh, very well,’ replied 
the marshal ; ‘ as you. feel a répugnance to enter the church, 
remain outside, but continue marching in parade : my com- 
niands are peremptory.’ During these two eternal hours we 
were nearly frozen, and cursed most heartily both the marshal 
and our own general ; for we should hâve preferred infinitely 
to remain in the warm church, even if we had been obliged 
to worship the golden calf of the ancient Israélites. 

“ Marshal Davoust was a severe and inexorable judge in 
cases of embezzletnent of the military funds. . A wealthy or- 
donnateur-in-chef, hitherto a most respectable man, was found 
guilty of this crime ; he was sentenced to be placed in front 
of the troops on public parade, with an immense placard 
attached to his breast, upon which was written in large char- 
acters, that it might be read by the whole of the assembled 
troops, ‘ Condetnned to the galleys for fraud.’ He was then 
condueted by the gens-d’armes to his wretched destination.” 

“Yes,” replied I, “the discipline of the French army was 

N 
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severe, but, generally speaking, excellent. On its march to 
Russia, two régiments of the Guards halted at the town of 

M-, when one of the captains took a fancy to my park, as 

a commodious place in which to exercise his troops, but my 
opinion on this point not coinciding with his, I remonstrated 
politely with the officer, which had no other effeet than to pro- 
voke a retort couched in most discourteous language ; being the 
weaker party, I was obliged to submit, but revenged myself by 
complaining to General Kirehner, who was then my guest à la 
militaire. Poor fellow ! he subsequently fell, together with 
Duroc, near Gôrlitz. The general, on hearing my complaint, 
immediately repaired to the park, and not only ordered the 
practice to be discontinued, but placed the officer under arrest. 
Then, tuming to me, said, ‘ Monsieur, tant qu’il restera ici, vous 
ne le verrez plus.’ I confess I an a little doubtful whether 
a similar act of courtesy would hâve been performed by any 
of the superior officers of our own army. 

“ At another time, the general of a division, Count St. Sul- 
pice, having established his head-quarters at my castle, his 
fourrier compelied the whole of my servants to abdicate their 
empire, i. e. the kitchen, and behaved in other respects very in- 
solently; the banished sovereigns came in full costume complain¬ 
ing to me, when I immediately commandedtwo stout gamekeep- 
ers to seize the usurper, place him beyond the frontiers of the 
empire, and résumé possession ; however, to prevent any 
more révolutions of this nature and its attendant dangers, I rode 
in search of the general, to whom 1 laughingly said, ‘ Votre 
chef-de-cuisine, mon général, est le contraire de Don Quixote.’ 
—‘ Que voulez-vous, dire ?’ cried the general, astonished and 
slightly irritated, ‘je veux dire, que Don Quixote prit les guin¬ 
guettes pour des châteaux et que votre cuisinier prend les châ¬ 
teaux pour des guinguettes.’ Upon which I related to him the 
occurrence ; with the most prompt attention to my wishes, he 
commanded the whole of his retinue to quit my castle, with the 
exception of his valet-de-chambre. Does not such çonduct 
deserve the highest commeudation ? Let us be just, even to our 
enemies.” 

“ Most assuredly,” replied myfriend, “that army wasstrongly 
characterized by a certain description of greatness, and not a 
little linclured by romance. What a strange little band, for 
instance, was that of the Mamelukes ! After the battie of 
Bautzen, which cost them fourteen men, only half a squadron 
remained ; they were commanded by the élégant Colonel Jer- 
man, a native of Saxony, whose conquests among the fair sex, 
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I really believe, were even more numerous tban those in the 
lield ; at this time the squadron numbered but very few Egyp- 
tians among ils members, one had however recently arrived from 
Bethlehem, and another from Jérusalem ; it contained scarcely 
any Frenchmen, but was eomposed of men from almost every 
nation upon earlh. The oldest of the Egyptians I frequently 
invited to take coffee with me ; he smoked his long pipe and 
appeared to enjoy heartily his cross-legged tête-à-tête upon a 
sofa-cushion, which he invariably placed upon the floor. He 
related to me many amusing anecdotes of the Egyptian war, 
and always regarded Napoléon as a species of magician ; he 
expressed the greatest gratitude that he had been brought from 
his native country—‘We were,’ said he, • fïrst exercised upon 
the coast, and when afterward placed on board a ship, I con- 
cluded t.hat this formed part of the évolutions, and I continued 
of this opinion until my native shores entirely receded from my 
view.’ This squadron was the best mounted and most expert 
horsemen of ail the French cavalry ; they were kept under the 
strictest discipline, buttheir large stirrup-irons were uot adapted 
for executing close évolutions, and when a charge was made, 
they rattled against each other like hundreds of tin-pots. I 
remember that previous to the inspection of the Mamelukes, 
who were drawn up in a field divided from the high-road by a 
broad ditch, at the moment that General Lefevre Desnouettes 
was observed advancing, accompanied by his staff, Colonel 
Jerman in his splendid uniform flew like an arrow across the 
trench (here at least twelve feet in breadth), reined in his 
horse at the feet of the general, and, in the most graceful 
military style, saluted him and requesled his commands ; which 
having received, he turned his fleet docile Arabian, and, with 
the swiftness of the wind, again cleared the ditch, and placed 
himself at the head of his troops. 

“ A bail was given about this time by a young soldier, on 
what to him at least was really a festive occasion. He was a 
private in the Guards, and had at the battle of Bautzen distin- 
guished himself so mueh as to attract the attention of the em- 
peror, who caused his name to be written down, but took no 
further notice of it ; during the last week of the truce, an ord- 
nance-officer arrived at head-quarters and inquired after the 
soldier, who happened to be dining with a comrade at a small 
inn. The officer sought him, and delivered a packet, which 
contained his patent as captain in the same régiment in which 
he had made his début, together with an order for three thousand 
francs to defray the expenses of his equipment. I chanced to 
be at the same hôtel, and I never beheld any man betray such 
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ecstatic delight as did this mustachioed warrior. With true 
French vivacity he tore from his finger a gold ring and a gold 
watch from his side, and throwing them to the landlord, re- 
quested that each of his comrades who should visit the house 
that day might be regaled at his expense. He compelled ail 
around him to drink a large glass of wine to the health of the 
emperor ; we congratulated him «pon his good fortune, and 
admired ‘ la finesse du petit caporal,’* in giving him such a 
distinguished post in the very régiment in which he had com- 
menced his career. In a few 'days afterward, he gave his 
comrades the bail, on which was probably expended the greater 
part of his equipment money ; but at that time money was 
lightly regarded, each individual living only for the présent ; 
futurity gave little concern to those who knew not if it would 
exist for them.” 

“ But that is not always the case,” answered the son, “ and 
many old warriors know from expérience, that gloomy pré¬ 
sagés frequently fill the minds of those whose days are num- 
bered. I remember an anecdote of this kind which my father- 
in-law, who was an eyewitness, related to me. The Saxon 
and Prussian armies were encamped together near Biessingen, 
when one day a captain of cavalry entered the tent of my 
father, who commanded the Carbiniers, to announce that he 
wished to make his will. The colonel laughed at this singular 
proposition, particularly as there was no expectation of an at- 
tack, and attempted to direct his attention from such gloomy 
ideas ; but ail his endeavours were fruitless, for the captain 
obstinately maintained, that he was firmly impressed with the 
conviction his death was approaching, and should die misérable 
if he neglected to provide for his wife and children ; his wishes 
were accordingly complied with, and, singular to relate, he fell 
the same night. 

“ His servant recounted to us the particulars of his melan- 
choly exit ; ‘ I slept,’ said he, ‘ near the horses ; during the 
night my master came, and commanded me to saddle the brown 
horse, and to bring him as quick as possible to the tent door. 
This order very much astonished me, as the captain never 
rode the animal himself, on accountof his not being sure-footed 
and feeble in the crupper; however orders must be obeyed, 
and I made the horse ready ; when I arrived at the door, I 
found the captain fast asleep in the open tent ; I entered and 
called out loudly that the horse was waiting ; he awoke, and 
demanded with évident astonishment who had ordered him ; I 


* A pet naine for Napoléon arnong the soliliers. 
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replied, he himself, a few minutes since. ‘ Nonsense,’ said my 
master, angrily, ‘ you are either intoxicated or dreaming ; I 
never came near you, return the horse to his stable.’ At that 
moment the drums beat to arms unexpeetedly, and the captain 
had scarcely time to spring into the saddle when the skirmish 
commenced, for the enemy had surprised our quarters in every 
direction ; the Carbiniers had received orders to commence the 
attack, and fortunately, after a little severe fighting, we were 
victorious ; but our captain fell, as the inefficient animal on 
which he was mounted threvv him, while attempting to spring 
over a ditch, and, like Max Piccolomini, he was trodden to atoms 
by his own men.’” 

“ This,” rejoined I, “ is a singular history, but I remember a 
similar circumstance which occurred in the year 1813. I ac- 

companied Colonel G-, by the order of my commander-in- 

chief, upon an expédition to the Netherlands. On our march 
we surprised the enemy in every direction, who had considered 
themselves perfectly secure ; we were consequently generally 
victorious. Our detaehment consisted of five hundred Cos- 
sacks and two squadrons of Saxon cavalry, commanded by 

Major B-. Since the year 1806, he had foliowed a mili- 

tary career ; he had served in the French army, and had even 
survived the Russian campaign, the burning of Moscow, and 
the Crossing the Beresina ; he was an officer of the Légion of 
Honour, and had left the French service for the Saxon with a 
high character for bravery and military talents. He was in 
heart and soûl a soldier ; war was his element ; but on this day 
his character appeared suddenly changed. As we were fully 
acquainted with the heroism he had displayed on ail occasions, 
we could not ascribe his conduct to fear ; in the morning his 
countenance was so expressive of distress and anxiety, that we 
unanimously demanded if he were unwell 1 these inquiries 
seemed to annoy him, till, at length, he reluctantly acknowledged 
that he was not indisposed, but much disturbed by a dream, 
which had been repeated three successive nights, prophesying 
his death ; adding, with a mournful smile, ‘ I am now obliged 
to believe the prédiction, and hâve accordingly made my will ; 

to you, my dear H-, I bequeath my favourite Russian 

horse.’ We looked for a moment to be convinced that he was 
really serious, and, finding his gravity imperturbable, gave un- 
restrained license to our merriment. 

“ The same day we took a small town (whose name I for- 
get), made several gens-d’armes prisoners, and unbarred the 
gates of the state-prison, in which we found three Englishmen : 

N 2 
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poor fellows ! they hailed us as guardian angels, and snch 
was their unbounded delight at being so nnexpectedly released, 
that, notwithstanding tbeir national pride, one of them em- 

braced the knees of Major B-, and, sobbing with émotion, 

wished him eternal happiness. ‘ Now,’ said we, laughing, to 
the major, ‘how does this salutation correspond with your 

dreamihg presentiment V But B-shook his head, saying, 

‘ Do you not hear what he says ? ‘ eternal happiness !’ ay, be- 
fore the sun sets this day, I shall hâve entered into another life, 
where sorrow for ever ceases.’ We lingered longer in this 
town than was prudent, to which error our subséquent adverse 
fortune was prineipally referable ; for, if we had hurried for- 
ward, we should most probably hâve made prisoners of the 
whole garrison of Cassel, before they eould hâve had time to 
plant their artillery on the heights ; besides, in conséquence of 
the various reverses which the enemy had hitherto sustained, 
they had become much dispirited. This small town, which 
was now in sight, is situated on an eminence, and is approached 
by a winding road. We received information that the enemy’s 
infantry, aware of our near approaeh, had taken refuge there, 
and we confidently expected to be able to take it by a coup-de¬ 
main ; but we were ignorant that this infantry were four hun- 
dred strong, and had suffirent time to make their dispositions. 
The colonel commanded the Saxon squadron to dislodge the 
Tirailleurs, who were posted in the numerous thickets ; but 
this attempt failed, and, as a division of infantry were now 
preparing to attack us, the Cossacks were ordered to charge 
them ; this they did most gallantly, with one of their terror- 
striking hurrahs, and drove them with mad impetuosity up the 
hill ; the French infantry retreated in a panic, and perhaps 
this would hâve been the moment to seize our advantage, 
by following them and entering the town. Unfortunately 
the Cossacks, dreading an attack in ambuscade, suddenly 
halted, and positively refused to advance ; the colonel, furiously 
angry, ordered the Saxon squadrons forward, and to enter the 
town at any risk. We were thus exposed to a twofold misfor- 
tune, having the French in front and the Cossacks in our rear. 
This movement was executed so hastily, that the précaution 
of sending on a small avant-garde was neglected, and, in utter 
ignorance of the locality, the entire mass galloped along the 
narrow chaussée, which, being serpentine, prevented them 
from seeing more than a few paces in advance. Five or six 

officers led the attack ; Major B-was riding by my side, 

but his appearance was rather that of a spectre than a living 
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being ; he was pale as a eorpse, his eyes were almost starting 
from their sockets, and he was evidently scarcely able to hold 
the reins of his horse. He ealled out several times, mechani- 
cally and in a singular tone of voice, ‘ Hurrah !’ totally unlike 
his former animated, soldier-like encouragement of his men, 
but more resembling a man talking in a dream. I was astou- 
ished to behold this inexplicable eonduct in an officer of such 
undeniable bravery. A few minutes sufficed to bring us to 
the gâte of the town, but the approach to it being serpentine, we 
found that we could not advance any farther, as the French 
had erected a barricade of wagons, from behind whieh they 
discharged a volley from at least three hundred guns, so well 
directed that it was like one shot, and mowed down ail withi» 
its reach. My horse fell so suddenly that I supposed him 
dead ; however, I soon perceived that he was only slightly 
wounded, but my poor friend, the major, fell without a groan, 
shot through the head ! In short, .a young lieutenant and my- 
self were the only persons in the foremost rank who escaped 
unhurt ; and what was still more provoking, the attack entirely 
failed, for those in the rear scampered off in mad confusion, re- 
gardless of our repeated attempts to rally them, until at length 
we were compelled to follow, though even this was not effected 
without considérable danger and difficnlty, as we received a 
fresh discharge of musketry from the enemy. 

“ The French, who had probably taken us for the avant- 
garde of a large army, quietly retreated during the night, and I 
was commanded the next morning to take possession of the 
town. This was to me a double gratification, as I felt much 
curiosity to examine a superb country-seat which had been 
built here by General Vandamme, who, during the march of 
the French armies to Russia, had passed some davs at my 
castle, when he related to me many curious anecdotes respect- 
ing his house at Cassel. The garden, he informed me, was 
surrounded by iron railings of different patterns taken from 
German churches, and he had levied contributions on various 
German convents to fill his cellars with wine. My first object 
was to visit this house, where I found every thing corresponded 
with his description ; but I permitted no reprisais to be made» 
except upon the wine, which I found carefully preserved in the 
cellars. I introduced one old cask to the light of heaven, the 
contents of which I caused to be divided arnong my men, and 
issued strict orders to preserve the beautiful furniture and every 
thing else belonging to the house from injury, a duty which 
was doubly incumbent upon me, as General Yandamme had 
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protected my property on a former occasion against the ravage» 
of General Ochs and his Westphalians. It was indeed a long 
period before this disagreeable name and its disagreeable as¬ 
sociations faded from my memory ; the recollection of it was 
revived in rather a singular manner. 

“In the year 1816, I was dining at the table of the Elector 
of Cassel, when I observed an officer, whose appearance struck 
me as not being altogether unknown ; after vainly endeavour- 
ing to recognise him, I demanded his name ; ‘ Colonel Ochs,’ 
was his answer. 1 Oh ! then, you are probably a brother of 
the general of that name ? to whom you bear a very great re- 
semblance ; but who, I regret to say, behaved very ill in my 
country during the late war, the inhabitants of which will not 
easily forget either him or his name.’ The colonel coloured 
highly and made some unintelligible answer, while the gentle¬ 
man who sat next me endeavoured to attract my attention to 
another subject, and when an opportunity occurred, informed 
me that it was the general himself I had been addressing, 
but who had been degraded by his sovereign to his présent 
rank.” 

In this and similar conversations the time passed on. We 
were in excellent spirits ; but the hour had now arrived when 
it was necessary for the travellers to make préparations for 
commencing their moonlight journey ; I accompanied the son 
to his dressing-room, when he related to me the particulars of 
his sister’s melancholy history without any reserve, as I was 
an old friend of his father’s. 

“ The gentleman who acted in the capacity of tutor to my 
sister and myself became deeply attaehed to his fair pupil ; she 
returned his attachaient with equal ardour, and in a moment of 
weakness they added guilt to their love. The voung man de¬ 
manded from my father the hand of his beloved girl, but he 
was instantly discharged, and treated with such insulting con- 
tumely, that neither had courage to avow the real truth, but 
hoped that time and some fortunate circumstance would lead 
to a termination favourable to their wishes. They occasion- 
ally met at a friend’s house in the neighbourhood, unknown to 
our parents ; but a horrible destiny awaited the young man. 

“ One dark night, as he was returning from visiting my sister, 
his horse fell down a précipice, and he was discovered the 
next morning literally dashed to pièces. This heart-rending 
intelligence was imprudently communicated, without any pré¬ 
paration, to the unhappy girl; she immediately fell into a 
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death-like fainting fit, and awoke from it, oh God ! only to 
insanity. 

In this wretched State she became a mother, which cireum- 
stance, her medical attendants expected, would operate favour- 
ably upon her disorder; but ail our hopes were fallacious; 
she was a mother without being conscious of the delights of 
one ; until at length it was found necessary to place her in a 
lunatic asylum in the neighbouring town. It was also advis- 
able to remove her from the presence of my father, who had 
become irritable and almost misanthropie from having the un- 
happy victim to his own folly and his family pride constantly 
before him. She still lives in perfect health, but without dis- 
playing the slightest ray of intelligence, either towards us or 
her child, who, poor boy, has never received the most remote 
intimation of his relationship with her, as we are apprehensive 
it might make an unfavourable impression upon his spirits'; my 
father is excessively attached to him, and seems to hâve cen- 
tred ail his love for his lost daughter in her child.” 

The travellers were by this time ready to départ, and I ac- 
companied them to their carriage ; on my return, my spirits 
much depressed by the distressing narrative I had heard, I 
found my old friend making punch, to drive away, as he said, 
ail recollection of our factious, discontented conversations, and 
to live over again the days of our youth. This we did to the 
fullest extent, and it was only as the clock struck midnight 
that we retired to rest. 

I soon fell into a deep sleep, out of which I was suddenly 
awaked by a most dreadful shriek ; it appeared to issue from 
my friend’s sleeping-room, whom I heard, with many impréca¬ 
tions, calling for a light ; I had scarcely time to throw on a 
dressing-gown and run out of my room, when I met the child, 
who told me that somebody was murdering his grandfather, 
for that he had heard a shot, then a dreadful seream, and 
lastly a low groan. At this moment the old servant, much 
terrified, came with a light, and we entered the major’s sleep¬ 
ing-room, which was on the ground-floor ; we found him at the 
door, supporting himself with his bloody sword ; he immedi- 
ately called out, “ I hâve given him a pill to sleep upon ; the 
robber was already at my bedside, and wasjust going to seize 
me, when I discharged my pistol, but without effect ; he then 
turned quickly round to escape by the window, when, drawing 
my sword, which was quicker than the intruder, I struck him 
down, and he fell with a horrible cry : by heaven, it was 
such a blow that I think I hâve nearly eut him in two.” I 
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shuddered involuntarily at the horrid récital, so characteristic 
of the décisive military character of the major, and congratu- 
lated him on his exploit, though my feelings contradicled nay 
language. “Itwill give me trouble enough, I dare say, but 
an old soldier cannot act like an old woman ; here, bring the 
light, that we may see if we know the rascal ; it is probably 
one of the poachers ; they are capable of any act, however 
bad.” I cannot account for the singular revolting sensation I 
experienced on witnessing the major's excîted exultation, but I 
endeavoured to conceal it. A tall figure, enveloped in a gray 
mande, lay upon its face, motionless, beneath the window, and 
a stream of blood was flowing from it ; a servant lifted up a 
corner of the mande, vvhen the boy, who had now become 
quite fearless, exclaimed, “ He has got women’s clothes on.” 
—“ What do you say,” said the old man, “ women’s clothes ?” 
In the mean time the servant placed the candie upon the ground, 
and turned the body ; my heart beat rapidly when I beheld, to 
my great astonishment, the still handsome, though maniac 
countenance of a woman, with her luxuriant hair flowing in 
wild disorder. I turned towards the major, who was standing 
near me, but never shall I forget the dreadful expression of 
his face ; the head of the Gorgon could not hâve been more 
frightful ; it was overspread by a deathly paleness like the 
livid hue of a corpse, his whole frame trembled with horror, 
and the agonies of death appeared already, like flashes of 
lightning, to convulse his muscles; his hair stood erect, and 
his staring eyes were fixed with an unmeaning, glassy look. 
But he was silent ; not a groan escaped from his stony lips : 
thus he remained for a few seconds, then uttering a cry, dread¬ 
ful as the howling of the damned, he fell a corpse upon the 
lifeless mangled body of—his child ! 

Gracions God! what a spectacle ! itwas, indeed, his maniac 
daughter; she had escaped from confinement, as we subse- 
quently learned, and obtained, by some means, possession of a 
man’s cloak, and wandered about the country ; she was proba¬ 
bly led by instinct to her father’s house, and attracted by the 
light in his window, with the cunning frequently found in those 
unhappy beings, she had broken a pane of glass, and entered 
the bed-room of her sleeping father ; but, alas ! we hâve, at 
least, this consolation, that if her reason returned in her last 
moments, her suflerings could hâve been but momentary. 

May the fate of the poor boy be brighter and happier than 
that of his parents, and may he steer life’s bark with greater 
prudence and self-command ! 
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Man is, in a great degree, the arbiter of his own destiny, by 
the influence of his character upon it. Rarely has an individual 
been punished for his transgressions with sueh severity as my 
unhappy friend ; and, if we turn from an individual to a nation, 
seldom has the fate of a people been so lainentably déplorable 
as that of the Indians in South America ; how or in what man- 
ner they could be guilty, we know not ! but we behold in their 
executioners,* the same seeds bringing forth the same fruit, 
either early or lute, in this or some future génération ; Nemesis 
never sleeps ! therefore, let eaeh be careful not to fall into her 
power, either by sin or folly, for, we may be assured, she pun- 
ishes both unrelentingly, the one with the right hand, the other 
with the left. 

Récréation had become more than ever indispensable, after 
witnessing such a distressing occurrence ; as soon, therefore, 
as I had made every arrangement for my departed friend which 
duty demanded, I continued my pilgrimage, and sought forget- 
fulness of the past in romantic delightful solitude. That part of 

the country which I travelled through, eoming from O-, 

was as fertile and beautiful as the inns are bad and ill con-. 
ducted ; they are even worse than the common wine-shops in 
the black forest. Positively, I should prefer spending a night 
in the desert, rather than on such beds as I encountered. With- 
out the accompaniment of what an Irish soldier would call a 
baggage-wagon, I should hâve been subjected to many incon- 
veniences. 

Perhaps' it will one day happen, that thou, my friendly reader, 
mayst visit these hills. I shall therefore endeavour to ad- 
minister to thy comfort, and detail in what manner I guarded 
against the various annoyances to which I might be exposed, 
and earnestly recommend thee under similar circumstances to 
pursue the same course. Above ail things, a bed is necessary, 
unless you choose to be consigned to one five feet long, and, as 
Madame de Genlis says, * de coucher de bout,’ being at the 
same time buried beneath a plumeau of disagreeable-smelling 
feathers, full of tormenting little inhabitants, whose lively spir- 
its and indefatigable exèrtions will deprive you of the possi- 
bility of sleep ! The most portable kind of bed, which may be 
placed either on a sofa or on the ground, is an air mattress, to 

* I do not allude here only to the présent misérable State of Old Spain, 
but also to that of Spanish America, whose inhabitants, without intelli¬ 
gence, are sunk into bigotry,—they sought for freedom without being ca¬ 
pable of enjoying its blessings, and hâve obtained anarchy, the end of 
which it is scarcely possible to foresee. 
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which add a pillow of the sarae material, with the necessary 
coverings, and you hâve a bed which can be arranged in a few 
seconds ; the whole, if expédient, may be rolled up in a green 
cloth and carried in the pocket ; this cloth will also answer the 
purpose of a curtain against the dirty wall. It will likewise be 
as necessary to préparé for refreshment, as you will find no- 
thing betterthan burnt veal cooked in fat, butter, or beer ; there- 
fore, it would be advisable to provide yourself with the English 
préparations of cavice and catsup, which hâve the good prop- 
erty of making the worst préparations of méat agreeable. 
I recommend also a tea-kettle of English tin, which serves, at 
the same time, for a coffee machine, and à box for carrying cof- 
fee, tea, sugar, and your spirit-lamp ; the whole apparatus takes 
up hardly as much place as a round hat, and by means of it 
you can command, in a very few minutes, a delicious repast, as 
excellent bread, butter, and cream are easily attainable in the 
very poorest cottage in the mountains. For a medicine-chest, 
I recommend a box of Seidlitz or other cooling effervescing 
powders, and another of quinine pills ; the former are admira- 
bly calculated for allaying thirst, and the latter are an effica- 
cious remedy against any temporary dérangement of the ner- 
vous System, or a slight attack of fever ; finally, with a good 
umbrella and the necessary appendages to the toilet, you will 
find yourselfperfectly equipped. 

The first night I slept most comfortably on a bed like that I 
hâve described, in a room which was at least an inch too low 
for me. About mid-day I arrived at the summit of the celebrated 
Goldberg, which once belonged to the family of Niederthal, 
but has now fallen into the hands of a banker, who has sud- 
denly accumulated a large fortune. From hence there is a 
most extensive but not very picturesque prospect. The same 
censure is also applicable to the form of the mountain itself, and 
to the ruin which crowns it, for ithas neitherthe appearance of 
a tower nor of any other piece of architecture, but merely pré¬ 
sents to the view long straight horizontal lines, and looks more 
like a large shed without a roof, than a castle ; add to which, 
the new proprietor has, by erecting various insignificant mod¬ 
em additions, entirely destroyed whatever beauty it might hâve 
had for the eye of the artist. 

My guide was a. pretty naïve peasant-girl about eighteen, 
barefooted, but cheerful, healthy, and happy. Her conversa¬ 
tion and manners were free and unrestrained, which character- 
istics distinguish the whole féminine population of these happv 
mountains ; they are quite au fait at retort, whether in jest or 
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eamest, and never exhibit the least particle of simpering bash- 
fulness. The active girl carried my great-coat and umbrella, 
and followed me up the steps of the old castle, like a faithful 
spaniel, to the no small amusement of the guests who were as- 
sembled in the court below, dancing to execrable music, and 
by way of refreshment drinking white beer, whose strength, or 
rather weakness, renders it perfectly innoxious. The idlers 
now divided themselves into groups, for the puipose of wateh- 
ing our movements, and gazed at my travelling-dress with ail 
the curiosity of the inhabitants of a small tovn. Mr. Malecke 
von Goldberg, for so is termed the nouveau gentilhomme, had 
caused the dangerous parts of the ruin to be furnished with 
balustrades, which is most praiseworthy ; but these garde- 
fous, whieh are made of boards, represent crenaux and port- 
holes, instead of corresponding with the general style of the 
building ; this proceeding évincés little taste, either in the pro- 
prietor or the architect. 

As I was about leaving the castle with my female cicerone, 
who was trotting on to show me the way, I was withheld, 
somewhat roughly, by the castellan, who cried out, “ No ! no ! 
sir, that cannot be permitted—you must pay me a silver gros- 
chen.”—“ Pardon, my most valiant squire, I was ignorant of 
this tax and I delighted him not a little, by presenting him 
with a dollar malgré moi ; for it is my custom, on such occa¬ 
sions, never to receive change, though, perhaps, it would hâve 
been wiser to imitate the example of one of our brave generale, 
who, when rewarding the noble deed of a grenadier, put a 
Friedrichs-d’or into his hand, but told him to return five rix- 
dollars out of it, observing, that the Friedrichs-d’or then stood 
at agio from sixteen to eighteen groschens. 

The modernized ruin and the mountain, which had exactly 
the form of an English plum-pudding, gave me but little plea- 
sure, and I now directed my steps towards the castle, in which 
dwelt the proprietor, hoping that I should there meet with 
something more to my satisfaction. I found a tolerably large, 
ill-arranged house, built in the old German style, vyilh a tower- 
clock in the centre, surrounded by short alleys of linden-trees, 
and the rudera of the former garden, which was now anglicised, 
but, as usual, badly kept. There is throughout the whoîe 
country a deficiency of large, and a still greater of beautiful 
trees, in some measure owing to the détestable custom of strip- 
ping them entirely of their leaves every three years for the 
sheep to feed upon ! As I had been informed at the inn that 
the family were absent, I went to the old shepherdess and de- 
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manded permission to view the interior of the castle. This 
personage, it appeared, was numbered among the inventarium, 
and sold wilh the estate bythe Niederthal family. From being 
eo long in their service, she appeared to hâve become imbued 
with aristocratical feelings. I was first conducted into the 
salle-à-manger, where, to my great astonishment, I found a 
number of family portraits. “ Are these,” said I, “ the ances- 
tors of Mr. Malecke von Goldberg ?”—“ God forbid,” answered 
my conductress, animatedly, “ they ail belong to the Nieder- 
thals.”—“Hâve they, then, been sold with the estâtes?”— 
“ Oh, dear heaven, no ! the Niederthals knew nothing about 
them ; they valued but little such old painted rags ; why, those 
pictures lay torn and full of dust in a rubbish-chamber, where 
the new proprietor found them, and he has had them repaired 
and hung up in those old-fashioned gilt-frames, that they might, 
as he said, give an air of antiquity to the place. Right oppo¬ 
site, in the frau’s room (whom, by-the-way, she never men- 
tioned by any other appellation), hang the family of the Ma- 
leckes, and truly their appearanee is very different.” 

“ Oh ! but that is owing to the modem costume for it 
could not be denied that knights of the Golden Fleece, with 
their scarfs of blue and red, their long-flowing perukes, and the 
proud linéaments of nobility stamped on their countenances, 
together with their haughty dames in hoop petticoats, with 
Moors and dwarfs supporting their trains, contrasted oddly 
enough with the peaceable bureau-life represented in the 
family portraits of the Maleckes, attired in their modem panta- 
loons and swallow-tailed jackets. 

But the brilliance of former âges is dimmed ; the frocks and 
swallow-tailed jackets are in possession of the lordships, and 
the most certain nobility of our days is a well-stocked purse. 
In five hundred years the présent possessors will also become 
noble and distinguished by their antiquity; then, perhaps, an- 
other modem banker of the year 2325 will supersede the vénér¬ 
able family of the Maleckes, and suspend their half-decayed 
portraits in the diuing-room, to impart the appearanee of an¬ 
tiquity: thus, the divina comedia continues ever progressing ; 
and nothing under the sun is really new, although it may possi- 
bly shine in a different light. 

My guide next explained to me the diminutive lady’s bazaar, 
extolled the well-executed worsted work of lier mistress, set in 
motion a musical snuff-box, which sweetly sounded an air from 
“ la gazza ladra,” and then led me to the ball-room, where a 
view of Felseneck, the family castle of the Niederthals, was 
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painted in fresco ; here ray cicerone burst into a most vivid 
description of the magnificence she had witnessed in the castle 
when young ; it appeared to hâve been a stately building, an 
imposing feudal possession, encircled by extensive woods and 
gigantic rocks, commanding a superb prospect over the adjacent 
country, but, like its lord, is now fast sinking into ruin. 

The last room we examined was the principal sleeping-room 
of the family, which contained nothing interesting, unless we 
can so term a half-worn Cashmere shawl, which was thrown 
ostentatiously over the State bed ; and though the apartments 
were intended to advanoe very decided pretensions to elegance, 
yet they entirely failed in the effect ; for the whole suite, like 
those in most of our houses, was defective in that indescribable 
eomfort which the English so well understand, and display even 
in the most minute particulars ; their refined taste invariably 
renders a résidence both agreeable and delightful. 

My good shepherdess was astonished that her présent mis- 
tress did not résidé here ; but what excited this feeling still 
more, she had often heard her remark, that her sraall country 
house, near the metropolis, was by far more charming and 
convenient. This trait of character pleased me, as it was 
décisive of the taste of the lady ; for truly, the little villa, which 
I had often seen, was certainly by far more élégant and agree¬ 
able, and harmonized much better with the station of the family, 
than the extensive decayed mansion of ancient nobility, and 
the domain, without foliage, of Goldberg. 

“ It is most certainly,” continued my loquacious guide, “ a 
little lonely, but whenever the ‘ quality’ do visit us, it is always 
the very grandest. A short time since, one of the royal 
princes passed through the village in the middle of the night ; 
master, who knew he was expected, kept two servants, dressed 
in their gala liveries, waiting with champaign at the post- 
house, where he was expected to change horses ; in vain did 
the prince protest he should prefer a glass of water; no ! no ! 
he was not permitted to départ until he had tasted our cham¬ 
paign. Was not that a truly noble method of treating a 
prince ! 

“ If ever you should chance to travel again in this direction, 
you may always know when the family are at home, by the 
flags waving on the top of the château ; ‘ master’s is as blue as 
the sky, and madame’s as white as the snow.’ Only think, the 
etupid people about here took the frau’s for a ‘ bed-sheet,’ hung 
out to dry !” 

I now left the castle and proceeded on my tour; the day was 
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excessively warm, and the open barren country from hence 
to the principal town of the department exposed me to the full 
benefit of the sunbeams. I was obliged to convert my umbrella 
into a parasol, as no other shade was to be found—en revanche, 
the variety of pretty cheerful faces I met with consoled me for 
enduring, though much against my inclination, the martyrdom 
of St. Lawrence ; in truth, the humble classes in this part of the 
country are generally good-natured and civil, which, together 
■with their beauty, agreeably surprised me, accustomed as I had 

been in the provinces of - to different manners, and the 

absence of ail personal charms. 

I passed the nightat the government town of this department, 
butin such a wretched misérable hovel, called,par complaisance, 
“ an hôtel,” that ail my travelling paraphernalia were scarcely 
sufficient to supply me with the various little comforts indis¬ 
pensable to a weary traveller. My reader will not be sur¬ 
prised to hear that I recommenced my pedestrian tour early in 
the morning. 

In the immédiate vicinity of the town I found a pretty neat 
churchyard, in which the dead appeared to be lodged with 
much greater regard to taste and cleanliness than the living. 
I visited these ever-sleeping inhabitants, and, after perusing 
several laughable inscriptions, I entered an open house, in 
which a corpse was laid out, to whose hand a bell was sus- 
pended : I was informed that this custom, so worthy of imita¬ 
tion, was here universal, and that every person who dies in the 
town is transported to this building, and their kept until décom¬ 
position commences. How commendable is this régulation, 
for modem observation has induced the melancholy conclusion 
that more persons are interred alive than dead ! What a hor¬ 
rible idea ! 

I continued my way through an immense plain of fertile 
fields, and felt internally animated by the dark gloomy wea- 
ther, which afforded so agreeable a contrast to the burning 
beat of yesterday ; the level aspect of the country appeared to 
greater advantage bythe dusky indistinct horizon, as the distant 
objects disappeared in shadowy obscurity. The fairy aid of 
fancy transformed the clouds into stupendous mountains, simple 
village spires into cathédral dômes and towers, distant groups 
of stately trees into magnificent ruins, and clusters of thickets 
into extensive dark forests. 

I soon arrived at the hôtel where I intended to dine, and found 
the salle-à-manger full of strangers seated at their mid-day 
meal, with the exception of two lovely girls, who were standing 
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at the window evidently discomposed. Travellers mustnot be 
timid, especially those of the male création ; I therefore ad- 
dressed myself to the deserted fair ones, and commenced a 
conversation upon ordinary topics, jwhich was at first carried 
on with bashfulness by the blushing strangers, but in a short 
tinte it assumed a more confidential tone ; I expressed my as- 
tonishment at finding them so utterly neglected, and demanded 
if I could be of the slightest service. 

“ You are extremely kind,” repliedtlie eldest (who certainly 
could not hâve been more than eighteen), “ but ouf friends, 
with whom we arrivée! in the journalière, hâve left us, and we 
know not whether to sit down to table or wait for their return.” 
—“I vote for the first, and if you will allow me, I shall endeavour 
to supply the place of your friends the younger, who was 
still half a child, was overjoyed at my proposition, and the 
eldest, with the blush of innocence mantling on her cheek, 
consented. 

The rustling of paper behind me caught my attention,' and 
turning round, I beheld a man of gigantic stature reading a 
newspaper, who occasionally directed towards our little circle 
the most malicious glances from small, dark, fiery eyes, 
shadowed by black bushy eyebrows ; his large mustachios, 
à-la-hongroise, were of such a blue-black that they would hâve 
done honour to Bluebeard himself, while about his mouth played 
a sarcastic smile, for the purpose, it would appear, of displaying 
his large shilling teeth. I could not forbear contrasting the 
fierce-looking half-savage with the angelic countenances of my 
young companions, for whom I ordered a separate table, and 
commanded my servant to bring some of my own Hungarian 
wine, &c. 

This my fair guests found so excellent that we became still 
more confidential, and they related to me unreservedly every 
particular concerning their situation in life, family, friends,^ &c., 
of whicha designing man might hâve taken advantage. They 
were the daughters of a elergyman in the neighbourhood, but 
had lost their parents, and, as is too frequently the case with 
that class in society, the gifts of fortune had not been showered 
very lavishly upon them ; the eldest was conducting her sister 
to a school in the principal town of the province, where she 
also intended to remain some days at the house of a relation ; 
after which she was to return to her brother, with whom she 
usually resided. She informed me of the name of the school, 
of the address of her friend; in short, in aquarterof anhour, 
I had become so initjated in their affairs that 1 might hâve 
O 2 
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passed for a member of the family. Still Mademoiselle Lotus# 
had not a little confidence in her own sagacity and know¬ 
ledge of the world, for she had already twice visited the capital 
of the province ; “ and therefore,” said she, “ my brother had. 
not the slightest hésitation in allowing us to travel alone, but 
merely, by way of précaution, reeommended us to the care of 
Madame Rosenkranz, with whom we are very slightly ac- 
quainted, and whose attention, you may perceive, is not ex- 
tremely vigilant.” 

“ How happy is it,” replied I, “ that, being an utter stranger 
in the capital, I shall hâve the pleasure of meeting there such 
agreeable acquaintances ; and to prevent awakening suspicion in 
your friends of any impropriety in receiving the visits of a mere 
travelling companion, would it not be advisable to introduce me 
as?a cousin from Vienna? Be assured I ara now so well 
tntored, I shall play my rôle admirably.” 

“ Oh, heavens, no !” cried the beautiful girl, perplexed and 
confounded ; “ I am so little accustomed to dissimulation, that 
I should never be equal to supporting the déception.” 

1 replied like a libertine, though I internally felt the remonstran¬ 
ces of conscience. “ My dear Louise, will you obdurately rob 
me of the sweet hope which is already in its bud ? What harm 
can there possibly be in an innocent jest ? You must not look 
serious, but adapt yourself to circumstances, and play your 
character well in the comedy : I shall also visit that little witch 
your sister, at the school, in the same character of cousin.” 

“ Oh, yes !” cried the child of fourteen, rubbing her hands 
delightedly, “ Madame Lagner is always pleased when she has 
visiters, and we enjoy their society at the same time. A cousin 
she will certainly not refuse to receive—Oh, pray do not forget 
to corne !” 

“ Are you not ashamed,” said I, with a serious countenance, 
and in a voice of tender reproach, “ of the unsuspecting con¬ 
fidence of your little sister ? how can you, that are so well ac- 
quainted with the world, deny me such a pleasant and innocent 
récréation ?” 

Entirely bewildered, the elergyman’s daughter of Tauben- 
heim knew not how to answer the tempting seducer ; and the 
evil one at that moment led me to press her hand affectionately in 
mine under the table, which seemed to penetrate the very soûl of 
the lovely inexperienced girl like electricity, and lighted up her 
cheeks with a still higher crimson ; then quickly withdrawing 
my hand, “ Now,” said I, “our contract is sealed ; and you, Hen¬ 
riette, may tell your governess that you expect a cousin from 
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Vienna.” Poor Louise, tuming her eyes with a softened ex¬ 
pression on me and then on the ground, shook her head, say- 
ing—- 

“ It is certainly wrong !” 

“ What a child you are,” answered I, in an authoritative 
voice ; then again taking her hand in the same clandestine 
manner, I softïy whispered, 

“ Am not I more than a cousin ?” 

I fancied at this moment that I heard the black démon, who 
was still sitting upon the sofa reading, rautter between his 
teeth, “ Hopeful sinner !” A slight shuddering rushed through 
me—this is also applicable, thought I, to a murderer, a robber, 
and a seducer—ail of whom are “ hopeful sinners !” What 
pleasant reflections ! But who could withstand the moist deep 
blue eye, the bewitching blushes, the returned pressure of the 
sweet girl’s life-warm hand. “ Je me damne,” cried I, inwardly, 
like the monk in a still more critical moment, “ mais que le 
diable m’emporte, si je puis faire autrement !” 

This romantic adventure was in excellent progress, and a 
connoisseur in the gentler sex might confidently predict, that it 
merely required opportunity and perseverance to aecomplish 
ail that could be desired. How weak are women ! but in that 
weakness consiste their loveliness ! therefore, oh, man ! spare, 
honour, and protect that weakness ! follow not the example I 
hâve now described, but that which I shall at a future period 
recommend. 

As ail the strangers had now left theroom,except the dark- 
haired solitaire, who appeared to hâve become part of the 
sofa, I commenced reading a taie to the charming Louise, in 
whose welfare I felt deeply interested. 

“ You must hâve heard of the mountains at no great 
distance from hence, which are haunted by a mountain-ghost 
called—” I was in the act of mentioning the name, when 
we heard a hollow unearthly sound like an écho, which made 
us start and rise frorn our seats. At this moment the gigantic 
figure of the stranger approached the table, laid down the 
gazette, and smihng scornfully, said with a majestic air,— 

“ Indulge me so far as to permit me to be a hearer of your 
taie.” 

Somewhat disconcerted, I replied, “ It is merely a slight 
attempt of my own, and«I doubt its powers of amusement.” 

“ No cerernony, sir, read on.” 

This was spoken in such a singular manner, and with such 
a commanding voice, that I felt indignant, and was much in- 
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clined to quarrel with him ; but it seetned as if a higher power 
restrained me, and I took up the manuscript to continue, when 
the friends of the young girls entered, excusing their absence 
by saying they had been to visit some old acquaintances, at 
the same time informing the young ladies that the journalière 
was ready. 

They aow sprang like a pair of young deer to collect their 
“ seven” little packages, and I to assist them ; as she jumped 
into the carriage, I pressed the hand of the interesting Louise, 
saying, in a low murmur,— 

“ Forget not your poor cousin !” I was answered by a 
sweet expressive blush and a gentle pressure of the hand ; and 
thus disappeared from my earnest gaze the amiable sisters, 
beneath the fostering wings of their protecting friends. 

I now felt not a little annoyed at findiug that I had only the 
dark, morose-looking stranger for a companion ; he regarded 
me attentively, then, with something between a sneer and a 
smile playing on his countenance, said,— 

“ I dare say you are not now disposed to read your little 
taie, therefore I will wait until a more favourable opportunity. 
You will no doubt visit the mountains, where I shall most cer- 
tainly meet you:” then proudly bowing, he disappeared like 
an air-bubble. 

What a singular being ! Who or what is he ? His arro¬ 
gance and presumption had irritated me excessively. 

At this moment the arch-looking little chambermaid peeped 
through the half-opened door, and demanded in the good-na- 
tured confident torie of the people in this part of the country,— 

“ Surely our handsome, élégant gentleman will stop the 
night with us ?” 

“ Tell me, my saucy lassie,” chucking her gently under her 
pretty round chin, “ how is it that you are ail so handsome ?” 

“ We owe that to the mountains ; stay with us and you will 
see what good care we will take of you. Shall I conduct you 
toyour sleeping-room ? You shall hâve an entirely new bed, 
and if one is not large enough you shall hâve two.” 

Thus saying she ran out of the room ; and as I was more 
anxious to see my fair friends in the capital than her double- 
bed, I followed to pay my reckoning, and to obtain some in¬ 
formation respecting my grim aequaintance ; but I found on 
inquiry that he was perfectly unknown. 

I observed on the wall a row of bells, arranged in the most 
exact order ; a few were adorned with rosettes composed of 
different-coloured ribands. 
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“ What do these rosettes indicate ?” I demanded of the 
ever-attentive Cendrillon. 

“ Oh, they designate the rooms which the handsome young 
men oceupy.” 

“ So, so ! you hâve novv given me a sufficient reason for not 
stopping in your house,” said I, laughing ; “ for how it would 
moriify me to behold mine unadorned !” 

“ No, indeed : I promise, if you will but stay, to make a 
rosette with a riband so long that I shall be able to kiss it every 
morning.” 

“ Oh, yon coaxing flatterer ! for uttering such an untruth, 
you shall be punished with a kiss, and—” 

“ One dollar and four groschen is the reekoning,” croaked 
a hoarse voice from behind me. 

Rallier disconcerted, I paid the hostess, who had thus en- 
tered mal-àpropos. In the mean time, the misehievous little 
damsel was smothering a laugh in her pocket-handkerchief, 
and placed her hand significantly upon her heart, as if to tell 
me how innocent she was of this unwelcome surprise ; the sly 
gipsy, however, achieved her object, for her appeal either to 
my weakness or my vanity was the means of securing a treble 
douceur. 

I now mounted my horse and proceeded. The country was 
beautiful, and improved as I advanced towards my destination. 
A noble river, blooming meadows, green undulating fields, 
finely wooded, with the lofty Zopfberg in the distance, ail 
glittering in the bright sunshine, which chased away in rapid 
succession the dark lowering clouds. Nothing marred the 
beauty of the prospect but the détestable allée of poplars, 
which, as usual, were naked, and now threw tbeir long spec¬ 
tral shadows over the fields like so many tails of “ Brobdig- 
nagian rats.” 

In beauty, the town was far inferior to its environs. Bres- 
lau, though certainly of great antiquity, is not romantic. It 
is as dirty as it is ancient, and everywhere exhibits as much 
indigence as bad taste. Like Leipsic, Brunswick, and other 
large towns, a handsome promenade has been made upon the 
ruins of the demolished fortifications ; it is kept in excellent 
order, and does great honour to the projector, who must bave 
been conversant with bis art. 

I arrived early, took up my quarters at the Silver Duck, 
and then commeneed a promenade to inspect the lions. 

The learned visage and red cap of a student induced me to 
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address him for information, in reply to which he'very obli- 
gingly offered his services as cicerone. 

“ This,” said he, laconically, “ is Breslau’s pride—the 
modem palace of the Prince Zinkofsky.” 

I looked up, and beheld before me a truly noble house, rear- 
ing itself proudly out of the blooming trees and flowers of the 
promenade : its simple yet tasteful splendour impressed me 
most favourably. 

“ It is too late,” said my conductor, “ to see its interior to- 
night, but I advise you not to neglect it to-morrow, as, during 
the absence of the prince, it is shown with great liberality to 
strangers. After we hâve made the tour of this part of the 
town, you must visit the theatre, to see the Canine Comedy, 
represented by the most talented artistes that hâve for a length 
of time appeared upon our boards.” 

“ How !” said I : “ what do you mean ?” 

“ 1 mean that we hâve a troop of the canine species, which 
act entirely without the aid of man ; the only rivais to their 
famé are a few monkeys ; you will be delighted and astonished, 
particularly with Madame Batavia, a charming poodle, the 
darling of the public. For myself, I prefer the monkey Fu- 
rioso ; but I will not anticipate your delighted astonishment.” 

“ Charming ! I thank you for your considération : let us 
then converse upon the merits of your professors—is M. Rüek- 
warts still popular ?” 

“Whynot? Has not the church more pleasure over one 
repentant sinner than over a hundred righteous men ? He is 
at présent, together with the wealthiest and most distinguished 
persons in the kingdom, United in Bible associations, and in a 
missionary establishment for the conversion of the children of 
our country.” 

“ What, in the name of ail that is wonderful, hâve you hea- 
thens ?” 

“ Not exactly—but old Christianity goes for nothing until it 
is converted by modem godliness. For instance, whoever ex¬ 
ercises his reason, and does not blindly believe signs and won- 
ders, or more especially if he doubts the existence of the devil, 
would be eonsidered more irretrievably damned than the in¬ 
nocent heathens who hâve not had the advantage of scriptural 
instruction ; besides, as to the latter, the celebrated modem 
society of 1 ocular’ and ‘ oral’ evidence hâve informed us, that 
after death they shall pass a thousand years in the interreg¬ 
nu m, a sort of purgatory ! while, on the contrary, the others 
will not be afforded the most remote chance of salvation.”— 
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“ Les pauvres diables,” said I, “ perhaps a merciful God will 
be more relenting and compassionate than Professor R. and 
his honourable Bible and conversion society.” 

“ Amen !” answered the student, at the same time taking 
off his red cap, he bowed very low, for, like the wolf in the 
fable, it so happened that the professor himself was then 
passing. 

Two years later ail this produced good fruit, and, like his 
prototype the crab, M. Rückwarts found that going backward 
was the best method of marching forward, for he obtained the 
patronage of the Crown Prince, and he is now basking in the 
sunshine of court favour, as I was lately informed by a lady, 
who writes occasionally for me the chronicles of the me- 
tropolis. 

My friendlv conductor accompanied me to the door of the 
temple of “ Thalia Canina,” which was already filled with an 
apparently respectable audience. In a short time Madame 
Batavia appeared, and was received with the loud and con- 
tinued vivats of the house, which she acknowledged by bow- 
ing very gracefully. She at least never coquetted with the 
boxes or the parterre ; though, truly, if a mauvais plaisant had 
allowed a piece of ham to peep out of his pocket, I doubt 
much whether the souffleur could hâve restrained within due 
bounds her natural appetite. 

Fortunately every thing was preserved in good order, though 
this was not a little violated in a brilliant love-scene between 
the King of the Moors and the fascinating Madame Batavia ; 
the latter, in a fit of distraction, quite forgetful of her rose- 
coloured robe, instead of making her courtesy on her hind- 
legs made use of her fore-paws, and in this manner displayed 
to the audience, not her flowing robe, but the labours of the 
razor upon her hind-quarters, which graceful movement was 
received with thunders of applause by the “ gods” in the gal- 
lery. She was, I présumé, when too late, made conscious of 
the error, for, on her arrivai behind the scenes, we heard some- 
thing which, though it might be termed a sigh, bore a nearer 
affinity to a howl ; perhaps the souffleur had been too severe in 
his reproaches—however we had no time for conjecture, as 
Furioso now came forward, dressed as a knight, with couched 
spear, to décidé in mortal combat his rivalry with the Moor 
king for the fair heroine Batavia. Twice the lances rebounded 
on their well-wrought cuirasses—Furioso had already lost his 
helmet—again they closed—when, oh, act of heroism ! the re- 
nowned King of the Moors sprang with one bound upon the 
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uncovered head of his opponent, and we ail expected he would 
become the conqueror ; but the instinct of nature prevailed, for, 
instead of pursuing his advantage, he.remained quietly sitting 
upon his new thronc, where he appeared to be diligently seek- 
ing after something, but what I could not discover, even with 
the assistance of a powerful opera-glass ; and, though a travel- 
ler, yet I ara too fond of truth to record any thing I hâve not 
distinctly seen—this, at least is certain, he tore from the head 
of his opponent the laurel wreath, without having gained the 
honour of victory. 

A new and comic scene was now exhibited to the delighted 
audience. The great despot of the green-room himself strode 
the field of battle, armed with a weapon more resembling that 
of a drayman than a valiant knight ; at the sight of this for¬ 
midable antagonist, both king and knight evinced évident signs 
of giving battle, by their loud chattering, and a ferocious display 
of their masticating instruments of self-defence ; however, it 
was unavailing, notwithstanding the encouragement afforded 
by the loud vivats of the spectators : the heroes were at length 
compeiled to execute an inglorious retreat, and hide them- 
selves from their relentless pursuer in the veiled recesses of 
Thalia’s temple. 

A considérable time elapsed before the manager, a French- 
man, came forward to stutter his excuses in bad German ; he 
consoled the audience by telling them that, in the next scene, 
ample réparation should be made, as Furioso would relrieve 
his lost honour in a rope-dance. 

The renowned artiste appeared, and being now in his proper 
element, he snrpassed description ; ail the varied évolutions of 
Diavolo at Franconi’s were executed with the most extraordi- 
nary facility, and far more than even he could attempt ; among 
other manœuvres he remained suspended on the rope solely 
by his teeth, and swung himself in the most terrifie manner 
high over the heads of the audience to the top of the ceiling, and 
then plunged downward within an inch of the souffleur’s box ; 
at another time he hung supported merely by his great toe, 
like a pendulum, then rose to the top by a magic spring, and 
with astonishing dexterity regained his former seat. Throughout 
the whole performance he conducted himself with such pru¬ 
dence and circumspection, that the brute was forgotten, and I 
know not how I can better express my admiration than by 
saying that the Diavolo of Paris rivais the monkey, and the 
Diavolo of Breslau resembles man. 

I shall conclude by making an oration in praise of the highly 
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talented Madame Batavia ; no language can do justice to her 
inimitable powers as a danseuse ; first she bounded on three 
legs, then upon two, afterward upon one side, then changed to 
the other, now on cross-legs, and ended by hopping about upon 
one. Not even Taglioni herself, who is certainly highly ac- 
complished in the use of her legs, will ever be able to arrive 
at this grade of perfection, for a most palpable reason—because 
she has but two ! 

Àt the table d’hote I found indifferent society, bad eatables, 
and still worse wine ; there was by far more speaking than 
eating going forward, and Master Heinrich performed the two- 
fold office of jester and waiter to the establishment. One of 
the guests detnanded if it were true that our prima donna (this 
question referred to one of the human race) was really married 

to Baron Z-? “ Es jinge wohl, aber es jeht nicht,” was 

the answer of Master Heinrich, in the Berlin dialect ; a loud 
laugh from the whole company repaid this attempt at wit. As 
my wine was bad and sour, I demanded, in an under tone of 
voice, as the waiter passed my chair, if ho had no other,? 
“ Yes, every sort, my good sir, and one over,” was the answed, 
loud enough for the whole company to hear ; this sally was 
followed by another peal of laughter. How happy, thought I, 
are these citizens of Breslau, for how little amuses them ! 
With such reflections I laid my head on my pillow, and slept 
soundly until the gay beams of the morning sun chided my 
drowsiness. 

I commenced my promenade at mid-day, and proceeded 
direct to the palace of the Prince Zinkofsky. I again indulged 
myself by contemplating its beautiful exterior, but I felt appré¬ 
hensive on entering that I had made some mistake, on account 
of the disagreeable equestrian odour and offensive gas which 
saluted me. To the left I observed a narrow winding wooden 
staircase, which the porter informed me led to the private 
apartments of his highness. On the right, close to the stable- 
door, the magnificent entrance opened on the grand staircase, 
adorned with gold and bronze balustrades, and covered with 
scarlet cloth ; this terminated in the State apartments, and here 
at last my tormented nose took leave of the horse-perfumed atmo¬ 
sphère. This range of rooms was most tastefully decorated ; 
but, though many of the individual parts were beautiful, y et the 
ostentatious parade of splendoùr everywhere visible did not cor¬ 
respond with the chandeliers of bronzed-wood and japanned-tin, 
or the paper-hangings, or the looking-glasses composed of several 
pièces united ; these certainly were not worthy companions of 
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the snperb Lyons silk-damask which covered the chairs and 
sofas, or of the tasteful bronze rosettes which admitted warmth 
to the rooms. I raerely mention these as instances of those 
anomalies of négligence which are to be met with in our 
palaces, but are rarely seen in London or Paris. I also found 
a number of paintings, the most costly part of which was their 
gilt frames. For these slight incongruities I was amply corn- 
pensated on entering the ball-room, the walls of which were a 
délicate rose-colour ; it was lighted from above by a circular 
window, and surrounded by a gallery supported by Corinthian 
columns, which presented a most striking imitation of giallo 
antico. The bronze chandeliers suspended from the beautiful 
ceiling did not disgrâce it ; and, in keeping with the whole were 
the green-houses, United with it by a tasteful balcony, from 
which was visible a charming prospect over the adjacent 
promenades and distant country. 

A tout prendre, it is a beautiful thing, and with a few altera¬ 
tions, which might be easily effected, this princely palace 
would be worthy of being numbered among the most splendid 
in the kingdom ; and certainly the inhabitants of Breslau must 
be highly indebted to the prince for selecting their town for 
his résidence. 

I hâve not the honour of his acquaintance, butl was grati- 
fied to observe his portrait (a striking likeness, 1 was infbrmed) 
in the boudoir of the princess, which was elegantly, yet whim- 
sically embellished. To judge by this miniature, he is a hand- 
some young man of about two or three-and-twenty, with 
brown curling hair ; he was attired in a red coat, with a star 
and three crosses underneath, white,black, and red. “ How 
happy,” said I, “ this fortunate being ought to be, young, 
handsome, distinguished, and rich !”—“ And, in addition to ail 
this,” said my conduetor, “ he possesses an amiable and 
beautiful wife.” Now, then, highly favoured mortal, since 
you hâve ail these enviable possessions, you must forgive me 
for discovering a few faults in your palace, and pardon the still 
higher offence of committing them to print. 

I now proceeded to visit tbat part of the promenade which 
I was unable to see yesterday. It was Sunday, and every part 
was animated by crowds of people dressed in their holyday 
costume ; it appeared as if ail the handsome faces I had en- 
countered on my late tour were exhausted, for I did not per- 
ceive one that could be termed beautiful. I was also not a 
little astonished to behold the number of cake, beet, wine, and 
cofiee-gardens, and frequently read upon the same sign, wine- 
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cellar, coffee-house, and subscription-garden ; the conclusion 
was consequently forced upon me, that the people of this town 
eat and drink more than usual. 

On arriving opposite the stupendous dôme, I paused to en- 
joy con amore the beautiful scene ; at one glance were visible 
the flowery fields, now blooming upon the ruined fortifications, 
the broad river divided into two streams, majestically rolling, 
while five or six ancient churches picturesquely crowned its 
banks, and reared their lofty spires high above ail. My atten¬ 
tion was directed from contemplating the pleasing prospect 
before me by the loud tolling of the magnificent, hollow- 
soundingbell of the Sand Church (what an ominous name), 
as it summoned the faithful to the blessing. I walked quickly 
over the bridges, and entered the church, which was already 
filled. It was decorated in a style of oriental tawdriness, pic- 
tures, wreaths, and vases of artificial flowers, green, blue, réd, 
and yellow columns, glittering with gold and silver ornaments, 
the whole tasteless, dirty, and constructed in utter défiance of 
the rules of art ; yet the effect of the coup-d’œil was im- 
posing. 

The invisible music now commenced, at firstresembling the 
Sow wailings of women, and then, increasing in volume like a 
peal of thunder, it resounded through the vast vaulted fabric. 

It must be confessed that it exhibits a singular deficiency, 
not only of reason but fancy, in those piously inclined, in not 
conforming to the ancient illusion—the splendid rites of the 
Church of Rome—instead of that melancholy, mongrel com- 
pound between Jesuits and Puritans, Evangelicals and Herrn- 
huters : Protestant renegades, to whom the commencement of 
Voltaire’s Galimatias is so expressively applicable, “Un jour 
qu’il faisait nuit !” 

I amused myself some time with the consecrated smoke and 
music, then tore myself away from the beautiful spectacle, as 
I wished to see the other churches in the town ; but the trouble 
of my tour was not repaid, as I met with nothing worthy of 
notice, except the credulity of two Pôles, who were admiring 
a misérable daub in the cathédral, announced as the production 
of the celebrated Lucas Cranach, and a bishop’s cap araong 
the relies, which afforded me much pleasure ; it was made of 
velvet, and so beautifully and deceptively embroidered with 
straw, that I had much difficulty to convince myself it was not 
really gold ; however, it afforded a new illustration of the wis- 
dom of the aphorism, “ Ail is not gold that glitters.” 

From the ecclesiastical I passed on to the military estahlish- 
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ments, as I wished to inspect the bronze statue of the cele- 
brated marshal, formeriy its professor, to whose tnemory the 
province erected this monument ; but alas ! their enthusiasm 
only arrived at a certain point ; they were not, I présumé, 
convinced of the necessity of polishing the granité pedestal ; 
this, like their enthusiasm, remains wilhout lustre. How much 
more proudly glitters the iron hero, Marshal Blücher ! I must, 
however, déclaré my preference for a similar work executed 
by the same master in Berlin ; the attitude, when viewed in 
front, is imposing and expressive, but from the side is rather 
theatrical aud affected ; the folds of the mantle also seem 
woody and clumsy. Unhappily the pedestal is so small that 
the field-marshal appears to balance himself with difficulty ; 
perhaps it was intended to remind him of the contracted, ar- 
duous position in which he was placed at the commencement 
of his brilliant career. 

On a parade day, at Berlin, as the gallant old hero, so ap- 
propriately called by his soldiers Marshal Vorwarts (forward), 
was riding past the statue, he observed a boy supporting him¬ 
self on the pedestal by the legs of the figure ; “ Corne down, 
my fiue fellow,” cried the vétéran, good-humouredly, “ do you 
not see that I hâve scarcely room there royself !” 

Heaven’s bright lumtnary was gilding the great tuft which 
crowns tbe lofty Zopfberg in the distance, and the great tuft 
which crowns the head of General Tauenzien before me, as 
I bade a final adieu to Breslau’s dirty streets. Yesterday I 
had the hardihood to criticise the statue of the great marshal ; 
how apropos appeared my censure when I beheld this monu¬ 
ment. Is it possible ? thought I ; at least a thousand years 
must hâve elapsed between their separate érection. Upon an 
ill-shaped, uncouth pedestal, resembling an old-fashioned com¬ 
mode, is placed a sarcophagus, upon which réclinés a weep- 
ing Bellona ; on one side is a medallion of the general in 
gala uniform, his hair straight and powdered, crowned by a 
majestic tuft ; instead of a shirt-frill is an antique Roman 
corslet, the lion’s head of which appears like a miniature mop 
issuing out of his bosom. But the most ludicrous is the in¬ 
scription beneath, in gold letters, “ The work of Federusi. 
Chapter XII.” Would it not appear on reading this that he 
was the author of the Count Tauenzien’s Life, and that we 
hâve to thank the twelfth chapter of that work for the noble 
design before us ? 

I now journeyed onward, but nothiug presented itself 
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worthy of notice on the road to Schwaidniz, if we except a 
few pictures of real life, such as a horse at a blackamith’s 
door holding up his hoof as graceful as Madame Batavia does 
lier paw ; or a fat gourmand of a village mayor enjoying bira- 
self with as much conséquence at a village inn, and perhaps 
over as great a variety of wines and ragoûts, as his brethren 
in London and Paris. 

About mid-day I arrived at Schwaidniz, and relished not a 
iittle the cool spacious dining-room at the hôtel, and an ex¬ 
cellent dinner. It was altogether, for this part of the country, 
a most superior house ; but alas ! the “ ladies in waiting” 
were distinguished for any thing but beauty, and resembled 
Hebe in nothing except in fulfilling the office of wine-bearers. 
Our dinner-table was even enlivened by music, for a Polish 
nightingale took good care to provide it, and sung above my 
head in such a bravura style that his notes pierced my inmost 
organs of hearing. Notwithstanding this annoyance I could 
not forbear breaking out into a violent fit of laughter, the 
cause of which, my dear reader, I shall confide to thee. 

It was once my lot to accompany a great minister, who 
shall be nameless, together with many of his friends and fol- 
lowers, on a promenade ; it was that season of the year when 
the nightingaïes cease to sing, and the frogs commence ; our 
Iittle tour was on the minister’s estate, which had been as- 
signed to him as a recompense for his long services, and 
though a magnificent donation, yet, being marshy, it was 
thickly peopled with these croaking warblers,* who were 
performing a most unharmonious concert close to us. The 
minister suddenly stopped, placed his finger significantly on 
his lips, as if to enjoin silence, and exclaimed with enthun- 
asm, “ Oh ! heaven, how gloriously these nightingaïes pipe !” 
I laughed heartily at the expense of the excellent old man, in 
which I was joined by the whole company, and being on terms 
of intimacy, I ventured to reveal to my friend the real cause 
of our merriment, when, much to his honour, he merely 
shrugged his shoulders, and enjoyed our mirth most cordially. 

I heard two newly-arrived travellers, who sat near me, con- 
versing on the beauties of a ruin in the mountains, about five 
leagues distant, which excited my curiosity. “ It is scarcely 

* Those of my readers who hâve never left the British shores can form 
no adéquate idea of the loud discordant sounds emitted by these tenants 
of lakes and morasses, as this species of frog sdoes not exist in this 
country.— Translatar. 
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possible to conceive,” said one, “ how a man could be so in- 
sane as to lose such a property by gambling.” 

I approached the stranger, and solicited a more detailed 
account. 

“ Perhaps you are travellingj in that direction,” was the 
reply. “ If so, I recommend a visit to the Kônigsburg ; it is 
one of the most beautiful spotsil ever beheld ; a superbly 
picturesque ruin, enthroned in théunidstipf hillscovered with 
stately trees, blooming with luxuria'fitfpliage. The whole of 
that lordship contained eight villages;' winch extended as far 
as the eye can compass from the surnmit of the watcb-tower, 
ail of which the old Baron von Lork lost, in an incredibly 
short space of time, at the gaming-table. When he died the 
property was sold and divided ; one bought a tnill, another a 
farm, and the romantic ruin fell to the lot of a doctor. 

“ His unhappy son, now reduced to beggary, is a wanderer 
no one knows whither ; the landlord tells me there are many 
singular reports concerning him, ‘ that he is gone to America,’ 
‘that he is still lingering among the mountains,’ besides many 
others which are not very favourable to his character. I knew 
him well, poor fellow, when a child,a fine noble-spirited boy ; 
how déplorable to be exiled from such a paradise by a foolish, 
infatuated father.” 

“ How far distant is this ruin, and which is the nearest 
road ?” I demanded with eagerness. 

“ It is about five short leagues, and if your horses are not 
fatigued you can reach it this evening ; but when you arrive 
at the fbot of the great mountain called the Hemmschuh, you 
must descend and take the path along the river Wiesa through 
the forest ; it is the most picturesque part of the whole moun¬ 
tain district, and considerably the nearest road. At some of 
the lonely cottages you will easily procure a guide. The 
weather is delightful, and the days are long ; you may there- 
fore anticipate a most agreeable evening !” 

The necessary arrangements for my departure were soon 
made. T hired a light chaise adapted for mountain travelling, 
and in less than half an hour I had reached the colossal chairi. 
How pleased was I to find myseîf once more among these 
old earth-bubbles called mountains, and how grateful arn I that 
they exist ; the pleasures they originate are numerous ; they 
not only bring us nearer to heaven, but from their pure air 
spring courage and freedom. Here we again find the pure 
wood-nymph, health, who had been lost in the hypochondriaca! 
plains ; here the mind recovers its elasticity ; and last, but by 
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no means the least among their joys, the stomach becomes 
strengthened ; that despot of the soûl, that sovereign whicb 
rules alike the faithful and the unbeliever, the inhabitant of 
the hills and the valleys. Mountains ! vvere I a poet, you 
should inspire my song ! 

Now, dear reader, I will confess that at Schwaidniz I drank 
an excellent bottle of wine, which perhaps strengthened my 
enthusiasm, for I felt perfectly happy without being in the 
slightest degree intoxicated ; nay, smile not incredulously, my 
doubting reader ; it is true, upon my honour, for as I ap- 
proached the Hemmschuh my spirits became still more ele- 
vated, which could not hâve been the effect of wine. I did 
not stay long, even to procure a guide, but with the vivacity 
of youth sprang from my carriage and flew into the dark for- 
est, following the course of the river ; the leaves glittered in 
the sunshine, the Wiesa murmured over blocks of rocks like 
the bourru bienfaisant, gliding slowly and sullenly through the 
variegated ’ meadows, and exhaling the balmy fragrance of a 
bundred flowers. 

I was now completely bewildered, my path no longer visible, 
and to add to my perplexity, high craggy rocks surrounded me 
on every side ; even the opening by which 1 had entered had 
disappeared. At this moment a sun-burnt boy peeped through 
a chasm, and demanded, in a dialect peculiar to the natives, 
“ lf L had lost my way,” adding, “I will show you the right 
one.” 

Thb was indeed a true “ Deus ex machina !” I answered 
with alacrity, “ My good boy, conduct me to Konigsburg, and 
I will rewardyou likeaking.”—•“ With pleasure,” answered he, 
and immediately sprung through an almost invisible aperture. 
I had no little difficulty in keeping pace with the young urchin, 
and a hasty march in warm weather we know is not verv 
delightful. On arriving at the bed of the river, my flying guide 
skipped over the stones like a marionette in a comedy of pup- 
pets, and seemed only to touch the ground for form’s sake ; 
but as [ passed the cool streatn I quite longed to pause and 
indulge myself with an immersion. 

“Stop, stop, I cannot follow you,” I cried out to my mo¬ 
bile conductor; he paused an instant, and demanded, “ Are 
you not accustomed to mounting hills ?” 

At least not so rapidly. But say, how came you to find 
me in the valley of rocks ?” 

“ My master saw you from above, and told me you were his 
friend, and that I must show you the way up.” 
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“ À friend of mine ! who is your master ?”—“ He is called 
the lord of the hills,” and dashed forward. 

“ Stop, once more; pray what is your name ?”—“ Erdy, 
please your honour.” I could not extract any more informa¬ 
tion from the incommunicative Erdy, and the clattering of a 
miil prevented any further attempt at conversation for the 
présent. 

We now entered an almost impénétrable forest, the foliage of 
winch entirely excluded the rays of the suri, and to which it 
appeared the destroying axe was an utter stranger, for ont of 
the trunks of the primeval, half-decayed fallen pines a young 
thicket had grown up like Chinese dwarf-trees ; the waving 
feathery bushes of the fern rose to man’s height, whiie the bil- 
berries in full fruit, together with the wild rosemary and moss, 
thick, luxuriant, and soft as velvet, formed the most agreeable 
and variegated carpet. 

“ Let us stop here, Erdy, for a moment to rest,” said I ; 
“ its refreshing coolness is inviting, and I am heartily tired.” 

“ No, not here sir, it is not safe ; in half an hour we shall 
arrive at the castle.” 

“ Not safe ! Why what hâve we to fear, thou gnome ?” 

“ The mountain-ghost,” said he, in an under voice, andfiew 
forward. 

I was obliged to follow him, as it would hâve been nearly 
impossible to find my way out of the forest, particularly as we 
had corne to a zigzag path where no trace of a human foot 
was visible ; at last, after climbing up steep rocks and precipi- 
tous ascents, we suddenly arrived at very high walls. The en- 
trance appeared to be an old iron gâte, and through a small 
opening in the lindens I perceived the remains of a fallen 
watch-tower. 

“ Here is the castle,” cried the boy ; “ please to give me 
the reward you promised. Knock at the door and it will be 
opened.” 

I put a dollar in his hand, which did not seem to surprise 
him ; upon which he cast a sidelong malicious glance at my 
purse, repeated his thanks, then darted up the hill with incred- 
ible swiftness, and vanished like a sprite from my view. A 
violent gust of wind now rushed through the majestic lindens, 
whose thick shades enveloped the mouldering castle, and two 
ravens were floating in the last rays of the setting sun around 
the falling tower. 

I imagined myself in the year 1230, and knocked at the 
iron gâte with a pleasing sbudder ; three successive times I re- 
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peated the call before it was answered ; at length an ill-look- 
ing fellow, with long, lank red hair, niade his appearance, 
and demanded what I wanted so late. It was, in truth, be- 
neath the shades of the trees, already twilight ; but to my feel- 
ings it was, on that account, the most favourable moment for 
beholding a ruin. I expressed my wishes, and was allowed 
to enter. 

The moon, splendid and gigantic, was rising from behind 
the opposite mountains ; immersed in her magic light lay the 
dcep abyss beneath ; the rushing of the Wiesa was no longer 
audible, but, here and there, a silver streak shining in the 
twilight indicated its existence. An old maple, whose hol- 
low trunk was filled with loam, which imparted fresh vigour 
to its almost extinguished life, was arched over the small para¬ 
pet on which I stood, and, as it waved in the wind, it seemed 
like a messenger from the olden time to warn me of the inse- 
curity of the crumbling towers. It was a magnificent scene, 
whose beauty was increased by the still solitude which reigned. 

1 always dispense, if possible, with the services of guides, as 
they destroy the sweet illusions of the fancy ; besides I wasin- 
formed that its présent proprietor had repaired the parts which 
decay had rendered dangerous ; indeed his operations were vis¬ 
ible to me the moment I entered, as he had tastelessly pulled 
down the original drawbridge, and replaced it by one with a 
modem wooden railing, together with various similar additions, 
to the great injury of its romantic character. As I wished to 
be left alone, the red-haired castellan pointed ont the way to 
the tower, assuring me that the steps were perfectly safe ; he 
left me at the entrànce of the banqueting-hall, where lizards, 
toads, and owls were now the only revellers. Another vio¬ 
lent gust of wind rushed through its dilapidated Windows, and 
a half-decayed armorial ensign carved in stone glimmered in 
the yellow twilight, while the immense chimney was nearly 
covered by the spreading branches of a large blackberry bush, 
which now bloomed undisturbed ; an opening in the broken 
wall aiforded me an entrànce into another large room, which 
was also filled with wild shrubs ; I then passed into an arched 
cabinet in tolerable préservation ; here commenced the wind- 
ing tower-stairs which led to the highest room, formerly the 
watch-tower. 

Cheerfully singing an old ballad, I mounted the decaying 
steps, but when I arrived at the room I was in search of, I 
could scarcely believe 1 was not dreaming ; for I beheld sit- 
ting at a stone table, in the mtddle of the room, the same 
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gigantic figure whose dark looks had so mucb annoyed me in 
the dining-room of the inn, and though he had no other light 
than that emitted by the moon, which shone brightly through 
the Windows, he appeared to be diligently reading ; two pis- 
tols lay upon the table near the book. 

Uncertain how to act, I remained fixed to the spot ; the 
stranger, however, quickly relieved me from my embarrass¬ 
aient. “ Ah,” said he, laughing, “ you are welcome to the 
mountains ; I havq also been reading a taie of Rübezahl by 
moonlight ; but, perhaps,” continued he, in a friendly tone, 
“ we may now divert each other better ; how now, you look 
as pale at seeing me as if I were myself the mountain-ghost ; I 
assure you I am a man of flesh and blood like yourself, but you 
hâve nevertheless visited an inhospitable castle., The lords of 
Lork, as you hâve been correctly informed, are inveterate 
gamesters, and you now see before you the last of their race ; 
one whom gaming, although he has never played himself, lhas 
been deprived of ail. Is it then to be wondered that I, the vic- 
tim of gambling, only play when I am sure of winning ? that 
moment has arrived ; therefore, without any further ceremony, 
—you carry a well-filled purse, it is my pleasure that we play 
for it, so I beg you will lay it on the table instantly ; corne,” 
said he, presenting a pistol, which he held in each hand, at 
my head—“ pair ou impair !” 

Résistance was madness; my umbrella was not a weapon 
to oppose two loaded pistols, and my opponent’s évident dé¬ 
termination to possess himself of my money at ail hazards 
could not be doubted ; I therefore consoled myself by think- 
ing that such an adventure was not dearly purchased at the 
rate of fifty Louis-d’ors. 

I answered in his own strain, “ My lord of Lork, you hâve 
won impair ! more you cannot win from me at présent, as I 
présumé you will leave me my wearing apparel ; I grudge it 
not, but grieve for your hard fate, and still more for the man- 
ner you hâve adopted to improve it ; but at présent allow me 
to continue my way home unmolested, and to enjoy the de- 
lightful prospect from the balcony of your castle ; fear not 
that this transaction shall ever be revealed to your préjudice ; 
I only beg your Word to ensure me safe-conduct through the 
mountains.” 

“ Your request is granted, and you may dépend upon my 
protection wherever I can be of the sligjitest service to you ;— 
only be cautious, and do not again attempt to entrap my moun¬ 
tain beauties. Adieu!” 
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Thus saying, he stepped backward, and like a black cloud 
passing over tbe moon, suddenly disappeared, leaving me 
stupified by amazement, not less at his precipitate retreat 
than at the means by which it had been so instantaneously 
eifected ; however, ail my endeavours to ascertain his place 
of egress remained unavailing. 

It is the case with some persons, after a danger has been 
boldly encountered, that fear makes its appearance. One of 
my old military comrades used to maintain that every man 
was vulnérable to its influence. The only différence consisted 
in the time. “ The timid expérience it before danger, the 
coward when menaced by its attack, and the brave when the 
excitement is over.” In accordance with this rule, my con¬ 
science acquits me of cowardice, but timidity and boldness 
often mingle in me most singularly, so that I am alternately 
the victim of both. 

My situation was any thing but pleasant,—without a farthing 
in my pocket, and a stranger in this part of the country ; how¬ 
ever, as the generous gamester had left me my gold watch, I 
calcul,uted it would procure me the necessary conveniences 
until I should hear from my banker. As I felt little desire to 
explore the ruin any farther, in two bounds I was at the bot- 
tom, ordered the gâte to be opened, ran past the red-haired 
porter, who in vain roared after me for his douceur, and 
tbanked Heaven from my inmost soûl when I found myself 
safe on the high-road which led to my inn. 

It was pretty late when I arrived, and as my host lighted me 
to my room, he respectfullÿ intimated that I ought not to 
repeat my visita to the ruin at such unseasonable hours, adding 
that the mountains had been for some time previous infested 
by robbers, who had plundered several travellers. 

“ My host,” said I, “ it is useless to dissemble, I hâve not 
been better treated ; I am at this moment utterly penniless, 
and consequently feel considerably embarrassed. Here is my 
gold watch ; hâve the kindness to keep it as a pledge, until I 
redeem it ; and perhaps you can accommodate me with a few 
Louis-d’ors, as I leave this place early to-morrow.” 

“ Merciful Heavens!” cried the astonished host, “can we 
not live any longer in our once peaceful, happy mountains ? 
you are most welcome to the money you desire, and can repay 
me when convenient ; keep your watch, I desire no security.” 

The next morning, I could scarcely convince myself that 
the events of the preceding evening were not a dream, till the 
sight of my empty purse proved they were full of reality. My 
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first view frora the window also reminded me of my adventure, 
for I beheld the castle in ail its magnificence, with its sharp 
contour, appearing as if pencilled on the blue heavens, while 
the forest, with its countless shades of verdant green, lay 
shining at its feet ; the valley, converted into a bleaching- 
ground, resembled a vast lake, whose snowy whiteness, the 
emblem of innocence, the herald of peace, seemed to reproach 
the old asylum of robbery on the heights, whose walls had 
again in the nineteenth century lent their protection to rapine. 

I proceeded on my tour as usual à pied; the windings of 
the road added much to its beauty ; the different objects at 
every turn assumed a new form, like children playing “ hide 
and seek the lofty Ballinger alone appeared immoveable, 
while its more diminutive comrades, covered with ancient 
oaks and pines, gracefully bowing their luxuriant branches, 
together with the murmurs of the forest stream, seemed to 
salute me at every step. 

Man had also done something for the completion. of this 
delighlful scene ; he had constructed a most excellent chaussée ; 
but alas ! this was, as usual, bordered with Lombardy poplars, 
which, fortunately, had not as yet attained sufficient height to 
obstruct the view. 

Since yesterday, I had followed the stony shores of the 
Wiesa ; at présent, I took a side road towards the minerai 
baths, whose season had now commeneed. At the first bathing- 
place I visited, I had the good fortune to find an old friend, 
who was kind enough to replenish my purse, and to whose 
care I confided the repayaient of my landlord at Konigsburg. 
After dinner I journeyed on to the celebrated Stahlbrun, a 
eountry village transformed into a bathing-place, the beauty 
of whose environs had been particnlarly recommended to me ; 
although I did not anticipate an adventure, yet such a one as 
rarely happens to mortals actually befell me ; it was, that the 
landlord of the Golden Sun assured me that I should find 
accommodations at the Crown better suited to my station than 
any he could possibly provide me. 

I now drove past several wooden columns, painted in imi¬ 
tation of marbîe, which were erecting opposite the Crown 
Hôtel, in honour of the Crown Prince of Prussia, who was 
shortly expected. Here they appeared as little inclined to 
receive me as my host of the Sun, for not a créature came to 
welcome me, probably because the bathing-season was about 
to commence, and they no doubt calculated upon more pro¬ 
ductive guests. The general appearance of the place gave 
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little indication that it was one of the most favourite bathing- 
places in the whole country. 

Stahlbrun is merely an extensive mountain village, whose 
houses are a little better than those inhabited by peasants, 
and only distinguished by their bizarre titles ; adjoining Bour- 
bon-house I rerriarked one called the three lilies, not white, 
but the tri-colore, thus grafting the colours of Napoléon upon 
the innocent lily; what an admirable device for a man of ail 
parties, who is true to no party ! 

Upon entering the common sitting-room for travellers, I 
found a landlady of the most overwhelming amplitude of pro¬ 
portions, reclining upon a couch ; the only answer to my de- 
mand for a room was a gracious inclination of the head. Her 
husband, who was gifted with a similar share of embonpoint, 
was a handsome young man, but somewhat of a sim piéton ; 
he excused the indolence of his helpmate by saying that his poor 
Amalie was yesterday on a party of pleasure at Felseneck, 
which had produced such an effect that she was not able to 
move ; “ Sophie, show the gentleman a room.” I felt per- 
fectly satisfîed with the change, as Sophie was a pretty, neat 

giri- 

On my return I found the turtle-doves in the same position, 
the husband attentive as a lover, consoling his wearied darling 
with the most tender endearments. 

While waiting for some refreshment, the room filled with 
ail descriptions of vulgar visiters, drinking beer and smoking 
execrable tobacco, so that my Havana cigar, which I had 
chosen for iny companion, appeared to be in as bad society as 
myself. At this moment I heard with astonishment my hostess 
saying to her husband, in a languishing voice, but evidently 
intended for me to hear, 

11 Fritz, my dear, did you rernark, yesterday, those words of 
Kctzebue, 

‘ The torch of Hymen destroys love !’ ” 

The answer, whispered to the tired invalid, must hâve been 
satisfactory, for it was repaid by a most affectionate blow upon 
her husband’s back. 

I began to be interested in this original, who seemed a sec¬ 
ond Lady Quatch, and addressed her, saying, “ Madame, you 
appear to be conversant with the beauties of literature, and 
possessed of a well-informed mind ; you must find yourself 
misplaced in your présent situation ; take care, do not allow 
intellectual pursuits to assume an absolute ascendency, as 
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they are liable to attenuate our bodies and enfeeble our 
minds.” 

Instead of replying, she sighed most pathetically. “ Ma¬ 
dame, you read too much ;—am I not right ?” 

“ Alas! il is too true,” she answered, with another sigb, 
evidently pleased at having attracted my attention ; “ but how 
can I refrain from reading, since it constitues my sole récréa¬ 
tion ? Yet you are correct in your opinion, for it often causes 
me to suffer deeplv, and I quite agréé with Schiller when he 
says— 

‘ How stem is lovely woman’s fate on earth.’ 

“ What is the continuation of it, dear Fritz “ Really, 
dearest Amalie, I cannot atthis moment remember.”—“ Ah ! 
most truly,” exclaimed I, continuing the stanza 

“ ‘ For she must meekly bear each harsh rebuke ; 

But though her path, with painful thorns is strown, 

Her humble faith will win a heavenly crown.’ ” 

“ Ah ! so it is, my good sir ; you must certainly be literary, 
you are so well read.” 

“ You hâve guessed it, madame ; I am really an author ; 
my work, entitled the ‘ Sandomarien True Lovers,’ has just 
appeared, the profits of which defray my travelling expenses ; 
but it is a never-failing maxim with me neither in writing or 
reading to think much, for as Goëthe’s Berlichinger idol most 
justly said— 


‘ Hence drive thy host of thoughts awav, 

Or they will make thy reason stray.’ ” 

“ That is truly a most beautiful sentence ; but you or Goethe 
may say what you will, I must think.” 

“ Madame, you are wandering in the path of error ; are you 
not acquainted with Lessing ?” 

“ Yes, sure, the worthy senator of Gôriz ; why he lodged 
with me last year, and fully re-established fais health by the 
waters.” 

“ Very well ; remember, he maintains that a woman who 
thinks is like a man that paints fais face.” 

“ Pooh ! stuff and nonsense ! the honourable senator only 
said that out of spite, because he is so pale himself ; however 
my opinion is unchangeable.” 

“ You are obstinate, madame, excuse me, I beg your par- 
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don, but to a well-informed soûl like yours I may venture to 
speak philosophischer (philosophically)—” 

“ Pardon me for interrupting you, but what do you mean by 
that word—füblloser-fischer (unfeeling fisher) ? what does it 
implv ?” 

“ I mean to designate a man whose blood is as cold as a 
fish in his watery element ; to follow his reasoning you would 
end by doubting, not only every thing that is not, but every 
thing that is ; in one word, you would be skeptical ; for even 
Kotzebue, whom you so justly eulogize, says in his immortal 
verse— 

‘ Doubt is the sword of proud imperious man— 

The shield of faith is lowly woman’s worth.’ 

In other words, you must believe ail that your pastor, your 
doctor, and your husband say ; otherwise you cannot be 
termed devout.” 

“Oh! Gemini, you will make me mad. Fritz, what a 
doubter art thou, or rather a spectacle, as I think the gentle¬ 
man ealls it. But, sir, must not my Fritz believe every thing 
I tell him ?” 

“ It would be a sin to doubt it, even for a moment ; but the 
subject seems to hâve agitated you ; for no considération in 
the world would I disturb such a susceptible soûl as yours, we 
will therefore choose another topic of conversation ; which of 
our two great authors do you prefer—Schiller or Kotzebue ?” 

“ Oh : Schiller, he is so sublime ; still Kotzebue is really a 
great man, and I possess nearly twelve volumes of his Works,” 

“ So then, you assign him the first place ?” 

“ Yes, certainly ; for I hâve put him at the head of my book 
case : how tastefully I hâve arranged it, hâve I not, my dear 
Fritz ?” 

It was supper-time, and the worthy man was in the act of 
devouring a large radish, but, on hearing this appeal made to 
his judgment, quickly wiped his mouth, kissed most tenderly 
the hand of his blue-stocking wife, and answered with a face 
full ofthe most important meanirig, “ Nobody can deny that.” 

“ But look, my good sir, notwithstanding ail you hâve said 
against thinking, I must now think again. My husband there 
formerly never ate radishes, and now he cannot get enough 
Yes, yes, Kotzebue was right when he said, 

‘ The torch of Hymen destroys love.’ ” 

“ I honour, madame, your acute sagacity, but I am positive, 
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even in spite of the radishes, that Mr. Fritz remains true to 
his gentle mate.” 

Disbelieving reader, if you doubt the veracity of this dia¬ 
logue, go yourself to Stahlbrun, turn into the Golden Crown, 
converse with the great “ Literatis ,” and her equally great 
lord—but not master ; and as you bave been so long the com- 
panion of my pilgrimage, now follow me to Felseneck, which, 
in its half-decayed greatness, is still the splendour of the moun- 
taios, 

I must class Felseneck arnong the most imposing and beau- 
tiful objects I hâve seen in Europe ; and I shall never forget 
the feeling of delighted surprise (which extorted frorn me a 
loud exclamation of rapture) when, having missed my path in 
ascending, I came by accident to the point called the Giant’s 
Bed. From thence I beheld, at one glance, the whole extent 
unfolded in ail its magnificence ; the thick forest of majestic 
trees rustled solemnly around me ; at my feet was the stone 
Wall, deep sunk in the giddy depths beneath, where, in the 
long-winding dale, a mountain stream traced its rapid course, 
till a high isolated rock barred its passage ; upon the summit, 
like a fairy fabric erected by spirits, stands the kingly castle, 
towering in the blue ether surrounded by terrace-gardens, 
which, descending step by step, seemed to batbe their flowers 
in the cool, clear current of the valley ; opposite, on a still 
loftier mountain, reposes the ruin of the old ancestral castle 
of the noble race who flourished here for centuries. 

The environs and the distant country are equally rich in the- 
beauties of nature ; on three sides the landscape is shut in by 
mountains, whose forms are far more picturesque and varied 
than those surrounding the celebrated vale of Rehberg, which, 
though loftier, are not so diversified and abrupt in their out- 
line ; on the fourth side the eye ranges over the fertile plains, 
animated by innumerable towns and villages reposing amid 
rich corn-fields, meadows, and pastures, the whole skirted at 
the horizon by a chain of gently-rising hills. Nature has here 
lavished her loveliest gifts ; when surveyed as a coup-d’œil, there 
is scarcely any thing to be wished ; but w'hen considered in 
detail, we perceive that art could effect numerous improve- 
ments, especially in regard to the castle, which, though truly 
magnificènt, présents, on a nearer inspection, various incon- 
gruities. 

If Warwick Castle had this spot for its site it would be the 
wonder of the world ! and deserve a pilgrimage by ail the trav- 
ellers upon earth. 
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Unfortunately, the proprietor of this beautiful domain, which 
includes also part of the mountain district in the neighbour- 
bood, and transports the imagination to the mighty barons of 
the middle âges, is unable to enjoy it. Though a most estim¬ 
able man, yet he was actuated by the singular desire of con- 
stantly purchasing new estâtes, and 1 hâve been informed that 
when the late war broke out he possessed ninety-nine, which 
would hâve been increased to a hundred if that event had not 
occurred ! This mania, aided by bad advisers and unforeseen 
circumstances, reduced hirn to his présent unhappy condition ; 
his proud lordships are sequestered, the superb palace is verging 
to decay, noisome weeds mingle vvith the few remaining flow- 
ers in the garden, and the cattle graze on the waving grass in 
the castle-yard, which once ecboed to the tramp ofthe proud 
prancing courser. 

The old master of the horse, to whom a trifling pension is 
allowed by the creditors, conducted me through the interior of 
the building, which presented nothing remarkable, except the 
furniture and ancestral portraits, whose antiquity naluraily 
créâtes interest. 

I am not ashamed to say, that I could almost hâve wept 
when I beheld the departed grandeur of this noble house, and 
the desolate State of their once proud résidence. 

The count, during the period of his prosperity, held here a 
superb tournament, which was honoured by the presence of 
his youthful sovereign. The tribune was erected in the court 
of the castle, from which the illustrious monarch awarded the 
prizes ; while, at présent, its only memento is the loose boards, 
rattling, and the painted canvass, streaming in the wind, the 
remains of the temporary building that was erected. What a 
mournful spectacle of departed greatness ! 

The old master of the horse informed me that the knight 
who won the first prize bore so strong a resemblance to Fal- 
staff, that two horses fell beneath their ponderous load, and it 
was only by the assistance of a strong cart-horse from the 
neighbouring brewery that he was enabled to obtain the vic- 
tory. The beautiful, fascinating queen must hâve had some 
difficulty in suppressing her laughter, when she hung the gold 
chain on the neck of this fortunate successor of the merry 
knight. 

1 lingered so late that the sun was throwing his parting rays 
over the castle and its beautiful scenery, A storm now corn- 
menced, dark thunder-clouds lay thick and heavy upon the 
Q2 
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hills, the lightning, like forky-rockets, illumined tbe whole 
horizon. 

“ My lord ! mylord!” cried the coachman, we shall béas 
wet as frogs and at the same time the wind drove the im¬ 
mense drops of rain full in our faces. A carriage at tbis mo¬ 
ment drove past at full gallop, evidently with the intention of 
seeking shelter ; I ordered the coachman to follow, but a cloud 
of dust soon concealed it from our view ; we also hurried for- 
ward till we were stopped by a violent mountain hurricane, 
and a darkness ensued like that of the darkest night. 

“ Jésus Maria!” exclaimed the coachman, “ what is to be 
done now ?” The power ofinstinct led the horses irnmediately 
to stop, and I felt at the same instant my eyes, mouth, and nose 
filled with sand, as ifl were about being buried alive in it ; 
luckily, the pillar of sand whirled past, leaving bebind such a 
horrible atmosphère of dust and gravel, that it was with diffi- 
culty we perceived a steep road which had been taken by the 
other carriage ; we followed as fast as our jaded horses would 
permit, and found it brought us to the court of a mill, where 
fortunately an open shed afforded suffieient shelter for our car¬ 
riage and horses. 

The coachman and myself were almost blind, and we entered 
the mill for the purpose of procuring some water to wash the 
gravel out of our eyes. 

I found the railler an obliging man, who, with his wife, had 
just arrived in the carriage which preceded us ; they politely 
accommodated me with every thing I wished. 

“It is fortunate' you reached this place,” said the miller; 
“ the sand whirlwinds of this country are no joke ; I was ap¬ 
préhensive your little light carriage and horses would be blown 
down the hill, for a similar accident happened to a traveller 
about two years ago on the same spot.” 

Thegrowling thunder accompanied his word9, the lightning 
glared fearfully, the rain was streaming, the mill clattering, and 
the dimly-burning candies assumed a singular colour as the 
phosphoric light glanced through the rooin ; my soûl felt de- 
lighted with the glorious spectacle ; I thanked the miller for 
his kind hospitality, and began conversing with him on the ro¬ 
mande beauty of the evening. 

«Ah, sir ! if you only knew where you are ! it was once 
such an infernal place that many who got in never left it ; an 
almost impénétrable wood surrounded it, and the mill itself 
was called the 4 murderer’s mill,’ which name it still retains in 
the title-deeds ; the stream that sets it in motion is called to this 
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day tbe ‘ Devil’s Channel and the deep valley underneath 
has received the appellation of ‘ Hell.’ ” 

“ Notbing can be more sublime, my good miller—pray re¬ 
late to me ail you can remember of its ominous history.” 

“ As the story is long, perhaps you will favour me with your 
company at a future time, for at présent the weather is clear, 
and it is notadvisable to delay yourdeparture, as another storra 
appears threatening.” 

This was provoking, for I fully anticipated the pleasure of 
hearing a dreadful taie ; but as it was impossible to pass the 
night at the mill, it would hâve been imprudent to remain 
longer. 

When I was stepping into the carriage, a tall man, envel- 
oped in a cloak, to which was attached a cowl, drawn over bis 
head apparently to shelter him frorn the rain, came fonvard 
from the dark part of the yard, and in a low voice requested 
permission to ride to Aarberg. 

“ In the carriage, my friend,” said I, “ it is impossible ; for 
I hâve so many packages that there is hardly room for myself : 
but if you like to ride behind, you are very welcome.’’ 

“Whoareyou?” demanded the suspicious miller, “I hâve 
never seen you here before.” 

“lama journeyman locksmith, of Aarberg,” replied he of 
the cowl, pettishly, “ and some time since I assisted in erecting 
the lightning conductors on your mill.” 

“ Really,” drawled the miller, doubtingly, “ but you must 
know, my good friend, that traveilers are notmuch inclined to 
give strangers a seat in tbeir carriage so late at night”—(for at 
this moment the clock struck ten).—“Never mind,” said I, 
“ let him corne ; with a pair of friends like these (and at the 
same time I drew my pistols out of the holsters), I fear no¬ 
thing, either day or night ; besides, I do not believe there is the 
slightest danger to be apprehended in the mountains—take 
your seat, master locksmith. Adieu, my worthy miller!— 
coachman, drive on !” 

We had scarcely left the mill balf an-hour, when the most 
violent rain began to pour upon us, and two thunder-storms 
came in contact over our heads ; it was a magnificent, though 
at the présent moment a somewhat provoking spectacle. The 
whole heavens were momentarily illumined by one vast blazeof 
light, and tremendous discharges of heaven’s artillery quickly 
followed each other—picture after picture of the country 
emerged in rapid succession, like a magic lantern, into the 
blue flickering light, displaying the mountain crags and tre- 
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mendous abysses, and theri as instantaneously vanishing in the 
darkest nighl. 

The rain now streamed perpendicularly like a deluge, three 
flashes of lightning and three peals of thunder burst at one 
instant upon us, and I could not forbear leaning out of the 
calèche to sympathize with the poor fellow who sat behind, 
exposed to ail the fury of the storm. 

“ It does not signify, sir, I am accustomed to such weather 
but this was uttered in a totally different tone of voice from 
that hehad assumed at the mill, and that which now struck on 
my ear instantly flashedon my recollection as one I had heard 
before. “ Is it possible ?” said I ; “ nd, I must be deceived 
but, before I had time to finish my soliloquy, I heard the tram- 
pling of horses, arid saw, by the blaze of the lightning, two 
geus-d’armes riding hastily towards the carriage ; I had 
scarcely time to hear the hurried words of the locksmith, 
spoken in a low agitated voice— 

“ If you are possessed of a single spark of generosity, of 
humanity, say I ain your servant; the coachman will not be- 
tray me.” 

At that instant the gens-d’armes came up to the carriage, 
and demanded who I was, and whence I came ? at the same 
time apologizing for detaining me, by saying, that the moun- 
tains had been for some time the resort of robbers, and they 
had received the strictest orders to stop and examine ail 
strangers. 

I was thus placed in a most disagreeable predicament ; per- 
haps I was to blâme, but to betray a confidence reposed in 
me, be the subjeet what it may, is so irksome to my feeiings, 
that my decision was soon formed. 

“ I hâve no passport,” I replied, “ I am merely making a 
tour of pleasure : I hired my carriage at Schwaidniz, my ser¬ 
vant sits behind, and here is my baggage ; do not detain me.” 
At this moment the thunder-storm, as if leagued with the Lord 
of Lork (for it was he who had thus thrown himself on my 
protection), shook the very earth, and the electric fluid struck 
an old pirie, only ten paces distant, and lighted it up in a 
stream of fire, which the torrents of rain as quickly extin- 
guished ; the terrified horses fell upon their knees, and those of 
the gens-d’arrnes reared and plunged frightfully. My coach¬ 
man, as if in accordance with the secret agreement he had 
made with Lork, caused the horses to appearso umnanageable 
that he declared it was impossible to hold them, and dashed 
forward at full gallop down the bill, to the imminent danger 
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of dislocating or breaking my bones, leaving the gens-d’armea 
behind us, of whom we saw nothing more. In a quarter of 
an hour, the friendly lights of the village ef Aarberg gleamed 
through the darkness, and the atorin ceased. 

My travelling companion now leaned over into the carriage, 
saying, “ Permit me here to bid you farewell—never shall I 
forget your kindness ; believe me,” he added, in a voice trem- 
bling with émotion, “ I deserved a better fate ! in an hour I 
shall cross the frontier, when I am out of danger ; and in a 
few weeks perhaps I shall bid a final adieu to Europe—if 
Heaven prospéra me through life, I am indebted alone to you ; 
this conviction i3 the only recompense I can offer for the 
generous protection you hâve afforded me. I hâve indeed 
one trille, which perhaps you will honour me by accepting as a 
remembrance of the once dreaded lord of the mountains. 
Though neither gold, nor worth gold, yet I know to you it 
will be valuable ; and now I pray God to protec.t you, and to 
be merciful to me—farewell !” Thus saying, he sprang from 
tbe carriage and disappeared in the thicket, leaving me with a 
roll in my hand, which looked like the barrel of a pistol. On 
opening it at Aarberg, I found to my no small surprise that it 
contained a manuscript, recounting the adventures of his life ; 
the perusal of it excited in me such interest, that notwithstand- 
ing my fatigue, its pages arnused me during the greatest part 
of the night ; and I hâve little doubt that any publisher would 
give me the fifty Louis-d’ors it cost ! But it contains many 
particulars which, at présent, are unfit for publication ; and I 
felt extremely grateful in being instrumental in assisting the 
poor fellow across the frontier. For this act the law will as¬ 
sume the right to condemn me, but I also possess a right, which 
I exercised, as there are cases when ail foreign authority 
ceases, and which can only be determined by conscience. 

Abeautifulcrystal morning succeeded the tempestuous night ; 
enjoying its refreshing coolness, I continued on my way, as it 
was my intention to visit the extraordinary rocks of Blutbacb, 
which were not far distant. The road led through a forest— 
but what a forest ! what superb végétation bloomed, amid thou- 
sands of gigantic trees shaded in eternal twilight ! In one 
place their dark drapery surrounded the sparkling meadows— 
in another covered the summits of the highest mountains, or 
descended the steep précipices beneath. The deeper shades 
of the beech and pine were contrasled with the lighter green 
of the luxuriant heath, adorned with myriads of rose-coloured 
wild hyacinths, forget-me-not, and other beautiful flowers ; it 
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was indeed a couritry whieh accorded in every respect with my 
taste and feelings—iovely, rich, poetical, ever-changing pros¬ 
pects—nowhere too extensive nor offering too glaring a con¬ 
clusion to the fancy—and, to complété its loveliness, several 
mountain streams and torrents flowed through the valleys in 
innumerable serpentine windings. 

When I arrived at Muckersheim, celebrated for its commerce 
in wine with the neighbouring towns, I found myself at the 
frontier. The Austrian black and yellow turnpike, carefully 
fastened, interposed an effectuai barrier to my farther progress ; 
and it was some time before a tall, meager, custom-house 
officer, apparently in the last stage of consumption, came to 
the carriage and demanded, “From whence I had corne? and 
whither I was going?” 

I answered, laconically, “ I am corne from Lusatia, my name 
is Flohberg, and I am going to Blutbach he shook his head, 
which, upon his long flexible neck, looked something like a 
scarecrow. 

“ Hâve you no passport ?”—“ None.” 

“ Where is Lusatia situated ? It is a singular name ; I 
never heard of it before.” 

“ No ! I am surprised at that—why, Lusatia was formerly 
in Saxony, but it now lies in Silesia.” 

“ How cornes that ?” 

“ Oh ! an earthquake, a few years sinee, tore it from the 
former and hurled it into the latter.” 

“ I am now no wiser than I was before, and I believe you 
intend to jest with me—I must therefore refer you to the upper 
inspecter.” 

As I wished to tell my own story, I jumped out of the car¬ 
riage, and sought this important personage ; he formed a com¬ 
plété contrast with the stork-like appearance of his deputy; 
he was uncomfortably fat, sallow, bloated, and dropsical, and 
was sitting in his shirt-sleeves in an easy-chair ; he excused 
his négligée, upon the plea of indisposition. I repeated the 
same information I had given the other, and assured him, upon 
the honour of a gentleman, that I had nothing liable to duty, 
except a few dozen of Havana cigars, a couple of tooth- 
brushes, some sticks of sealing-wax, at the same time putting 
into his hands a few paper florins. 

“ Mr. Flohberg, travel on in Heaven’s name,” was the de- 
lighted answer : “ I am happy to hâve made your acquaint- 
ance, and wish you a pleasant journey.” 

On leaving him, I found the consumptive officer diving his 
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long neck into my carriage, like a héron catching fish. “ Takc 
care,” said I, “there is a self-acting pistol in the pocket;” the 
very mention of which caused him to start up in an instant ; 
but I observed he had already fished out my portfolio, which 
being carefully wrapped up in paper, excited his attention ; an- 
other paper florin proved that it contained no treasonable cor- 
respondence ; the heavy black and yellow beam then slowly 
mounted in the air, and I passed through. 

Has it ever happened to thee, friendly reader, after exhaust- 
ing thy astonishment at the wonders of foreign countries, to hâve 
discovered objects in thy own neighbourhood still more won- 
derful, which thou hadst never taken the trouble to examine ? 
and thus it was with me, on observing Felseneck and Blut- 
bach ; though each would repay a tour of 500 leagues to see 
them, yet they were so near my own résidence that I had not, 
till now, explored their beauties. 

This extraordinary labyrinth of rocks, so extensively en- 
twined, and contrary to ail the laws of gravitation, so mystical, 
and, above ail others I hâve ever seen, so fantastically formed, 
appear to the astonished beholder like a romantic forest, in 
which rocks and clifis are the substitutes for trees, or like a 
town inhabited by gnomes, called into existence by the magic 
art of poetry. 

The highest of these rocks, termed the watch-tower, is about 
500 feet in height, but its circumference is not greater than that 
of the object from which it takes its name. Another of equal 
altitude is precisely like an inverted cône. The different ro¬ 
mantic forms appear to hâve been the effect of a révolution in 
nature’s empire, which it is almost impossible not to believe 
has been intentionally effected. The loftiest trees appear, when 
compared with these colossal masses, like blades of grass ; 
wherever there is a spot of earth the trees and underwood hâve 
taken root, till the whole rocks are nearly covered with végéta¬ 
tion ; some of the slender firs, elevated upon the summits or 
growing out of the almost invisible clefts, seem fastened to the 
stone, like Christmas trees, to celebrate the festivities of that 
season. 

The beautiful red moss hangs in wreaths from rock to rock, 
the variety of whose grotesque figures is inexhaustible. Tra¬ 
dition has baptized many with the most fanciful appellations ; 
here, we hâve the twins lying close to each other in swaddling- 
clothes, while over them the nun is looking up to Heaven in 
despair ; for anguish and suffering hâve transformed her into 
stone. Not far distant is the emperor’s throne, and, singular 
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enough, the devil’s bridge leads to it ; but the most deceptive 
of ail is the rock ealled the Burgomaster, dressed in his stately 
peruke. 

It happens, unfortunately for the lovers of nature, that this 
lordship, which includes an almost immeasurable forest and 
eight villages, belongs not to a proprietor possessed of poetie 
feelings, but to a citizen of Prague, who purchased it a short 
time since of a bankrupt nobleman ; hitherto, his imagination 
has not instigated him to any bolder exploit than to plant an- 
other of those détestable allées of poplars (which 1 hâve so 
often anathematized) on each side of the entrance to this valley 
of wonders. 

But we must turn from these horrors of art to the belles hor¬ 
reurs of the cliffs. As if they had been blackened by fire and 
pressed together, they become narrower, till they almost form a 
cavern ; and at the extreme point to which we can penetrate 
is a waterfall. It is much to be regretted that this has not been 
arranged by art, as it is capable of great improvement, 
whereas at présent it is merely a thread sluggishly straggling 
over the rocks. 

I was the first visiter this year who beheld the diminutive 
cataract in ail its force ; as a considérable quantity of rain had 
recently fallen, it descended with the most imposing rapidity, 
when a bat, which was probably quietly sleeping, caught up 
by its current, was hurled down nearly a quarter of the fall 
before the scared créature remembered that it could fly ! 

At another spot we found an old musician armed with a gun 
and a bassoon ; in his efforts to extract sounds from the for¬ 
mer, he displayed total want of acquaintance with his instru¬ 
ment, for he missed fire at least ten times ; I laughed heartily, 
in which I was most obligingly accompanied by the écho. The 
obstinate instrument at length broke out into a peal of the most 
awful thunder, which was loudly reverberated from side to 
side. I sincerely wish this could be imitated in our national 
theatre at Berlin, where the thunder bears no resemblance to 
nature, and the lightning, particularly that of genius, is no 
longer the fashion. 

How delightful, thought I, is it, after a long tour à pied, to 
enjoy in a clean inn the most delicioos trout, fresh from the 
murmuring stream, whose délicate flavour is equalled only by 
their cheapness. 

After resting from the fatigues of my promenade, I recom- 
menced my route ; it was again raining ; really, mountains are 
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as caprieious as Parisian belles,—we are never sure of a long 
continuanee of their smiles. 

In the distance I observed the castle of a great general, who 
bas been most unjustly traduced as being too liberal ; whereas, 
I once heard him say that Jie never could find it in his heart to 
acknowledge Washington and Bolivar as heroes, because they 
had rebelled against their lawful sovereigns. How admirably 
legitimate ! 

A few leagues distant, I arrived at Steindorf, the résidence 
of Prince Rossi, the 126th of that name, whose immortal deeds, 
with those of his ancestors, consist in having made the roman- 
tic Pudelberg passable by means of roads and stone steps ! 
The country here is beautiful ; the entire chain of mountains 
are covered to their summits with towns, villages, ruins, and 
forests, all 4 together forming a glorious prospect, so rich and 
varied, that it awakens the most agreeable sensations. 

As I enthusiastically enjoyed the charming landscape, I 
found myself in a cheerful tone of mind, contented with the 
présent, grateful towards God, and remembering with pleasure 
those dear friends who are scattered far distant. Oh ! is not 
affection the only true happiness upon earth, the only feeling 
which fully satisfies the soûl ? let piety then assume what 
shape or form she will, either love to our immortal Creator, or 
sympathy for our fellow-creatures, the Almighty accepta both, 
as addressed to himself. 

Adlersberg was the extent of my tour: in its churchyard I 
bade a final adieu to the blue chain of mountains, then for the 
last time spread out before me, and also to the cemetery in 
which the tour of life terminâtes. 

The rays of the sun were splendidly beaming on two monu¬ 
ments before me ; the one, magnificent as a catafalk—the other, 
the humble tomb of poverty, adorned with a simple cross ; on 
the former I read the following inscription :— 

HERE LIE THE REMAINS OP THE HIGH AND NOBLE 
HERR ALOYSIUS HOFFMAN, 

PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL 
AND 

RENOWNED MERCHÀNT 
OF 

ADLERSBERG. 

A sand-stone figure, representing mourning, with her hand 
laid pensively on her breast, was plaeed over this inscription, 

R 
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and two skeletons supported the drapery upon which it was 
engraved. 

How much more expressive and laconic was that dedicated 
to poverty ; on the wooden cross were written the following 
words :— 

HERE TRUBE FLUNKEN SLEBPS ; BENEATH THI» TOMB, 

IN BONA FACE, WAITS HER FINAL DOOM. 
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Hommes ad deos nullâ re propiùs aeceduat, quàai salutem kominibus 
dando.— Cicero. 


It is not always necessary to travel far in order to encounter 
remarkable incidents, as I had lately an opportunity of 
proving. 

I recently visited Leipsic, for the purpose of testifying my 
esteem for her patriarch, my unchanging friend of thirty years, 
the worthy Baumgartner, Consul-general of Prussia. I had 
the good fortune to meet at his table a most interesting, and, 
in many respects, a very remarkable man ; and,'if 1 may be 
allowed, I will relate to my readers a few particulars respect» 
ing him. 

It is no less a personage than Doctor, Emir, Chan, Alcibi¬ 
ades de Tavernier, formerly a captain in the French Guards, 
and grandson of the celebrated traveller of that name, but who 
has traversed a far greater extent of ground, and with more 
important results than his distinguished relative. 

He was severely wounded at the battle of Leipsic, and, as 
France had lost the soûl which animated her (I mean Napo¬ 
léon), he declined re-entering the military service, and pursued, 
with the most unremitting assiduity, the study of surgery and 
medicine, having determined for the future to adopt it as a 
profession; this sudden resolution had its origin in a long- 
cherished desire, which, when it exists, invariably indicates to 
men of genius their true career. 

After his studies were completed, he commenced an exten¬ 
sive tour to Africa, visited in his route Egypt, Abyssinia, Syria, 
Arabia, Persia, the ancient empire of the Great Mogul, Arme- 
nia, and by far the most remarkable parts in that great and 
nearly unknown tract in the Centre of Asia, on to the very 
walls of China; from thence he traversed Chinese Tartary to 
Kiachta, and returned by the new Russian military-road to 
Europe. On this jonraey he was unfortunately shipwrecked, 
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as it were, in sight of harbour, for he was attacked by robbers 
a short distance from the gates of Bucharest (where he at 
présent résides) ; they plundered him of his papers, collections, 
and effects, leaving him and his son, a child of about ten years 
of âge, lifeless ; the brave boy had previously seized a gun 
which lay in the carriage, and shot the captain of the robbers ; 
their recovery was effeeted slowly, and with difficulty. 

The singular events and variety of interesting romantic 
details contained in these travels, render them not only replete 
with amusement, but promise to knowledge the most important 
discoveries. At one time we find the hero, like Marco Paolo, 
the minister and favourite of a powerful Tartar prince, and he 
himself elevated to that dignity ; at another, engrossed by the 
most romantio passion for the loveliest ornament in the’seraglio 
of his new sovereign, in which, after surmounting the greatest 
dangers, he was finally successful ; now commanding power¬ 
ful armies and deciding battles ; then sustaining the character 
of chief among the savage hordes. It was also reserved for 
him to discover the primitive breed of the horse in the centre 
of Asia, which, it is said, far excels ail the Arabian races 
hitherto known to Europeans. He has also invented a light- 
ning conductor, which appears destined, from its superiority, to 
supersede that of Franklin. But as the World will probably, 
ere long, be favoured with the narrative of his adventures from 
the pen of the distinguished traveller himself, I shall merely 
relate a singular narrative and an equally singular dialogue, 
partly transeribed from memory, and partly conftrmed by a 
manuseript given to me by M. de Tavernier ; therefore, in 
publishing them, I do not apprebend incurring the charge of 
robbery by anticipation. 

His chief inducement to visit the same quarter of the globe 
which had been the theatre of his grandfather’s exertions, was 
to establish by attentive personal investigation, a regular Sys¬ 
tem of the nature of the plagne, and other disorders of that 
class. If we rightly comprehend M. de Tavernier, the founda- 
tion of the form it assumes appears to originate more in the 
juices of the body itself than in contagion, which can only be 
considered as the occasional cause of its manifestation. “ For,” 
says he, “ I hâve more than once seen contagion generate in 
the same species of disease ; here the yellow fever, there the 
plague, and again the choiera, according to the constitutional 
tendencies of different individuals ; for this cause I even then 
termed that singular scourge ‘ le fléau tri-cephal,’ and at the 
same time discovered in the mountains of Mongolie, which no 
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European had ever before visited, that ice and snow are spé¬ 
cifies against these diseases in ail their varied forms, and I 
stopped its ravages in entire hordes merely by conducting 
them from the plains up to the icy régions on the mountains. 

“ Surrounded by these sublime scenes, elated and happy at 
having made a discovery which tends so materially to benefit 
the human race, I wrote in my pocket-book the lines which 
my friends hâve placed under my portrait at Leipsic :— 

1 AUX MONTAGNES DE LA MONGOLIE. 

Je vis dans vos frimas l’âme du feu vital 
Et lui fis foudroyer le fléau tri-cephal.... 

De là ma bienfaisante et pénible carrière 
Put désormais briller d’un douce lumière.’ ” 

lt was principally among these mountains, and on the eastern 
banks of the lake Aral, that the doctor arrived at the convic¬ 
tion that ice is the true antidote against ail contagion ; he has 
since administered it in innumerable disorders, not only of the 
class I hâve mentioned, but even in epilepsy, typhus and ma- 
lignant, bilious and nervous fevers, nay, even in'hydrophobia, 
with the most happy results. 

He asserts that the life of the young King of Hungary was 
preserved by the Vienna physicians solely through the appli¬ 
cation of this System ; and he himself had various opportuni- 
ties, during the prevalence of the choiera in Vienna and other 
cities, of convincing incredulity itself of the decided effieacy 
of his method of treatment. 

He complains that so many hâve appropriated his system 
without fully comprehending it, and without proclaiming the 
source whence it was derived. This, however, he utterly dis¬ 
regards, as famé and personal advantages hâve not been his 
objects, but the welfare of his fellow-creatures ; to advance 
which he has unweariedly devoted himself, and encountered-, 
though not without honour, many dangers. 

I shall now fulfil my promise to my readers, and relate the 
narrative; it is of an event that occurred in October, 1830, 
and has acquired for its hero, among the inhabitants of the 
country, the title “ du docteur de l’ours.” This short history, 
although it opens to our view a région very different from that 
which we inhabit, and almost wears the garb of fiction, yet is 
not of a more extravagant character than many others of his 
travelling adventures. I shall give it in Monsieur de Taver 
nier’s own words. 
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THE BEAR HUNT. 


“ We puraued the chase, 

When from behind the wood, wjth rustling Sound, 

A monstrous bear rushed forth ; his baleful eyes 
Shot glowing fire, as wild he sprung on me. 

The well-aimed bail 

Pierced through his head, and quivered in his brain ; 
The monster fell, and with his dying streügth 
Ploughed up the crimson earth.— Smith. 


“ A beab,” commenced our Alcibiades, “ as colossal in size 
as unequalled in strength, had become the terror of the in¬ 
habitants of the whole country between Bucharest and Cem- 
pino, near the Carpatho-Romano-Moldavian mountains. The 
haunts of the monster vvere chiefly confined to the interminable 
forest of Poeinar, which is traversed by the road from Bucharest 
to Kronstadt, in Transylvania. This dreadful animal had 
been known to the inhabitants for about eight or ten years, 
during which time he had destroyed more than four hundred 
head of oxen, and other domestic animais. It appeared as if 
the inhabitants were panic-struck, for no one dared to attack 
him ; his last exploit, and which at length awakened the atten¬ 
tion of the chief divan of the district, was as follows : 

“ A large quantity of wine, destined for Bucharest, was 
being slowly transported across the hills, and according to.the 
usual custom, the drivers halted for repose and refreshment 
during the heat of the day. The animais were released from 
their teams and left to graze along the side of the road close 
to the forest, when suddenly a dreadful roaring was heard ; 
the drivers ran to the spot, and beheld in the midst of the 
buffaloes a black animal of most formidable dimensions, 
which had already seized one and thrown it on its back, where 
he held it, in spite of the featful struggles of the agonized 
vietim, with one of his claws, like the grasp of an iron vice, 
and escaped upon his other three legs with his ilWated prey. 

“This apparently half-fabulous intelligence attracted not 
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only the attention of the government, but that of the lovers of 
the chase in Bucharest and the adjacent country, namely, the 
Bojars, Kostaki, Kornesko, Manoulaki-Floresko, the bey 
Zadey-Soutzo, and myself. A grand hunt was speedily pro- 
jected, and the whole admirably organized by one of the party, 
Signor Floresko, of the foreign department. 

“ It was planned that the bear, when first traced, was to be 
driven forward by five or six hundred peasants into a semi-circle 
composed of about a hundred huntsmen. 

“ The appointed day arrived, and these arrangements having 
been made in the most silent manner possible, the signal was 
given to commence the chase by a long blastof the hunting-horn, 
which was quickly followed by the sounds of other most noisy 
instruments, and the loud shouts of the peasants ; it was not 
long before a shot resounded to my right, near the spot where 
Signor Kornesko stood, which was succeeded by a dead 
silence ; after the lapse of a few minutes, I heard the rush of 
some animal through the thickets, the noise of whose steps 
among the dry leaves was doubled by the stillness of a clear 
October day. My visiter was a well-fed fox, he presented 
himself about eighty paces distant ; I shot him through the 
head, and again the former stillness succeeded : but the drivers 
drawing nearer, the tremendous uproar recommenced. It was 
perfectly frightful to hear our Moldavian peasants (scâttered over 
two leagues of ground) utter their piercing cries and still more 
frightful wailings, while they beat the trees with sticks, elap- 
pers, and other discordant noisy instruments. I now heard at 
about the distance of half a Ieague two shots, which were im- 
medîately followed by the most deafening yells, and the word 
Ours ! Ours ! (which, in the Romano-Moldavian language, is 
sounded as in French), fell distinctly on my ear. 

“ The prince, or bey, Zadey-Soutzo, came up to me, saying, 
* Seigneur Alcibiades, thé bear has broken through the cordon 
formed by the drivers. What hâve you killed V 

“ ‘ A fine fox, as you see here before you the Mameluke 
who attended him carried the animal away. 

“ At this moment Signor Kornesko joined us, and we ail 
went together to the spot where the bear had disappeared ; 
there we found Florensko, who was endeavouring to ascertain 
the track. On demanding who had shot at the bear, we were 
told it was Lazar, the hunter, but thkt he had merely grazed 
his back; the other shot was from the musket of a peasant, 
past whom the bear ran with astonishing rapidity, breaking 
down the young trees which interrupted his progress. The 
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poor fellow, excessively frightened, fell upon his back, which 
caused his brave rifle to explode withoul his assistance ; nia 
déplorable plightwas the subjectof much merriment to us, and 
we recalled his scattered senses by a pretty strong dose of 
brandy. 

“ We now followed the track of the bear, and about a hun- 
dred paces farther discovered spots, of sweat on the leaves 
and bark of the trees ; they were abolit the height of a middle- 
sized man. I demanded of Lazar, who had shot at him, 
whether he ran on his hind legs or all-fours. ‘ On all-fours, 
like a dog,’ was the answer. 

“ I now began to attach some crédit to the marvellous ac- 
counts I had heard of the enormous size and strength of the 
monster, and my curiosity to see him, together with my desire 
for his destruction, was most strongly excited. 

“ For a considérable time I wandered about with the rest of 
the company, who had sent for a pack of hounds that had 
been left at the nearest village ; until, weary of this ineffectual 
search, I took a wild unfrequented path and turned to the left 
in the thickest part of the forest, where I hoped to be able to 
find a passage to lead to the provision carriage, which I knew 
was in this direction, for I had become excessively hungry. 

“ After walking a short distance, I entered a valley which 
might with truth be termed virgin ; tremendous oaks had 
here died through âge, and wild herbs and young plants had 
grown up in the cheering light of the sun out of their decayed 
trunks, while eternal twdight reigned beneath the wide-spread- 
ing branches of those which still bloomed in ail the vigour 
and freshness of youth. Invited by their cooling shades, l 
sought repose for a few minutes ; 1 had not long enjoyed it, 
when I was suddenly startled by a noise resembling that of a 
whole squadron of cavalry bearing down in full gallop upon 
me ; when, behold, I saw the terrifie coal-black monster flying 
with the rapidity of lightning at about two hundred paces 
distant : there was no possibility of getting a shot at him, but 
his size, strength, and prodigious swiftness far exceeded any I 
had ever seen among the white Arctic bears of the black Si- 
berian. I pursued him in a westerly direction, guided by the 
loud barking of the dogs, which were upon his scent. I soon 
joined a bojar, the chief officer of Signor Floresko ; the unfor- 
tunate man seemed much animated by the chase, for he said, 
‘ I hâve a strong presentiment that I shall reach the bear, and I 
hâve ordered some of the best shots in the band of huntsmen 
to follow me.’ 
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“ We now entered a deep part of the forest, thickly over- 
spread with wild fruit-trees ; here, among old trunks of trees 
and rocky caverns, was, I presumed, the bear’s favourite re- 
treat ; indeed, we soon discovered traces of him, and the earth 
was covered in several places with his excrements. In this 
strange and savage spot I determined to take up my position 
and await the chance of meeting the enemy. Signor Kostaki 
continued the pursuit. 

“ Tired, and suffering from excessive heal, I lay down, to- 
gether with my faithful dog, beneath the extensive foliage of 
an immense wild apple-tree, lightjsd up my tchoubouk, and 
commanded Amico, a most powerful wolf-dog, thoroughly 
trained against man or beast, to keep a strict watch. I might 
hâve dreamed for about half an hour, enveloped in the elysium 
of clouds of smoke, when I was suddenly aropsed by the vio¬ 
lent rushing of approaching animais. I cautiously arose and 
stepped behind the trunk of a large tree, when I observed 
about a dozen wild swine, preceded by an immense boar, 
which acted as leader ; these were quickly followed by others, 
until I distinctly reckoned twenty-three. Holding my dog 
back, I crept like a serpent under the protection of a fallen 
oak, till I came within eighty paces of them ; my object was 
to bring down the great boar, as I knew from long and danger- 
ous expérience in the Mongolei, that on such occasions, unless 
the chief falls, the continuance of the life of the hunter is doubt- 
ful ; but as if influenced by a presentiment of what was likely 
to happen, he continued moving onward, and as I feared that 
the whole band would soon be out of the reach of a bullet, I 
determined, cost what it would, to secure one of them ; and as 
a full-grown one, armed with huge tusks, happened to présent 
himself in the right position, I took a deadly aim and fired, 
when, after running a few paces, he fell : the others disap- 
peared in an instant, and the former stillness again reigned in. 
the forest. 

“It appeared- the hunters were scattered in different direc¬ 
tions, each expecting that the dogs would drive the bear in his 
own immédiate vicinity ; for myself, feeling secure that I had 
ascertained his retreat, I waited in anxious expectation of sur- 
prising him. 

« My shot in the meantime must hâve been heard, and I 
sounded several times on my horn, in order to collect a few of 
the pensants to carry off the boar I had killed. I was speedily 
joined by about thirty. Though mortally wounded, he gnashed 
frightfully with his teeth, until one of the huntsmen despatched 
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him with a short hunting sword ; it was a noble animal, both 
in size and fatness, and I received the congratulations of the 
whole party. During this time I observed a peasant from the 
neighbourhood of Poeinar attentively observing my booty. 
1 What dost thou seem to wonder at in the boar, friend V said I. 

“ ‘ It is very singular, signor,’ answered the peasant, ‘ but I 
could hâve sworn that this fellow is no stranger to me. About 
five or six years ago, one of my finest pigs formed a connexion 
with a flock of wild swine, and shortly after entirely disappeared 
in the woods ; but, however, we can see if hehas any mark—a 
slit in the left ear.—Donner und Wetter,’ cried the peasant, in 
raptures, ‘ he is mine !’ and without a doubt the mark was visi¬ 
ble to us ail. It may easily be supposed that my trophy, a 
noble boar of the free-forests, transformed into a household pig, 
the property of a Moldavian peasant, became the subject of 
the united laughter of my companions. 

“ I know not when the jokes of the hunters would hâve 
ceased, if they had not been interrupted by the distant tumul- 
tuous noise of the dogs, which seemed approaching, and we 
concluded, by the sound, they might be still about a league from 
us. The whole party left me, exoept Lazar, the same hunter 
who had first shot the bear. As the cry of the hounds died away, 
I seated myself on my inglorious game, and again commenced 
smoking my tehoubouk; but I was almost immediately aroused 
by the near approachof the dogs in full cry, succeeded by a fright- 
ful roar, which seemed to o verwhelra e very other sound. With my 
gun on the cock, I flew forward ; a momentary silence ensued, 
which was almost instantly succeeded by a violent crash like a 
thunder-storm, for I observed the underwood before me bowing 
and crackling, and on the very same foot-path which I had taken 
the long-sought-for hideous monster stood before me, com- 
pletely filling the space between the trees with his enormous 
mass. I was no sooner observed by the ferocious brute than 
he flew at me with a powerful spring, sending forth a howl so 
loud and piercing thaï it nearly stunned me, and literally shook 
the air. Conscious, however, that there was now no other alter¬ 
native but death or victory, I allowed my opponent to approach 
within six paces, took a deadly aim, and fired with the same 
lucky barrel that had already laid prostrate the fox and the boar. 
The bail struck the terrifie animal exactly between the eyes ; 
he seemed paralyzed for a moment, in which happy pause my 
faithful Àmico gallantly sprung forward. Bewildered perhaps 
by the unexpected appearance of the large white dog, and its 
furious bellowing, he afforded me sufficient time to lodge a 
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second bullet preeisely in the same spot, while Lazar, who had 
taken up a safe position behind a large oak, sent him a third, 
which however did him but little injury, as the bullet was after- 
ward found buried in his fat. 

“ I distinctly saw, by the two streams of blood which issued 
from his forehead, his hopeless situation ; this was also evinced 
by his breathing. I drew my hunting-knife and sought, aided 
by my dog, to stun him with the loudest «houting ; upon which, 
perceiving us advance, he roared tremendously, and seemed 
disposed to escape into the thicket ; his tottering walk proved 
that his strength was fast declining, and, when about thirty 
paces distant, he fell. 

“ As I could now follow him with perfect safety, I reloaded 
my gun, and tried to irritate him, in order that he might tum 
round and give me an opportunity of sending him another 
bullet in the most vital part. He lay perfectly still, occasion- 
ally wiping the streaming blood from his face with his fore- 
paws, like a human being : assisted by my dog, we attacked 
him with great fury; and perceiving no chance of safety, he 
commenced breaking the branches of the trees which sur- 
rounded him, and hurled them at us with immense force ; then 
raised himself up, and apparently, with ail his pristine strength, 
attacked me with the force of desperation ; but his last moment 
was approaching. I allowed him to advance, and when almost 
touching the barrel of my gun, he received the entire charge— 
my last deadly shot. The death-struggle was momentary, for 
he sunk forward, sprinkling my face with his blood, and almost 
burying me under his enormous mass. The last groan he 
uttered exceeded in horror ail that I had ever heard—a tone so 
full and deep, so despairing and piercing, that the whole forest 
resounded, and the echoes of the rocks seemed to repeat it 
with a shudder ! 

“ I was now surrounded by Signor Floresko and hundreds 
of men, each looking at the huge beast almost with affright. I 
was overwhelmed with congratulations by ail présent at having 
slain the monster, which had been so long the terror of the 
whole country. 

“ I must confess that I had never before encountered a danger 
so imminent, so formidable in its aspect ; neither did I ever 
obtain a victory that gave me greater pleasure. 

“We were obliged to hâve the young wood cleared away 
before we could drag the fallen monster out of the thicket into 
the nearest road, where he lay for some time. 

“ In the mean time, Floresko informed me that he feared his 
S 
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chief officer, Kotaski, would be the victim of this day, for he 
had been found in a horrible situation. Shortly after, the un- 
fortunate young man was conveyed to us on a bier in a most dé¬ 
plorable condition ; his clothes and lirabs rent and mangled, his 
entrails torn out, his spine broken ; in short, it was impossible 
to save him. After lingering a few hours in dreadful agony, 
he died. 

“ Thus the death of the ferocious animal was avenged, and 
our victory dearly purchased ! 

“ The bear was placed on a wagon, drawn by four horses, 
to be conveyed to Bucharest ; but this plan we were obliged to 
abandon, as the body emitted such a noisome stench that the 
whole atmosphère was poisoned ; it was therefore flayed on 
the spot. The fat was found to weigh 800 pounds, and the 
flesh and bones 963 pounds. From between the ears to the 
extremity of the back he measured nineteen feet ; and, accord- 
ing to a calculation based on GalPs system, must hâve been 
between 170 and 180 years of âge. He was entirely black, 
and his teeth much worn, and was no doubt a Siberian bear, 
which at different times had been hunted to this wood, where 
he had found a secure asylum ; in his left leg and back were 
two broken points of arrows. I presented the skin to my 
friend Namick Pasha, a general in the service of the Ottoman 
empire. His seuil I hâve retained for myself, and also part 
of his fat, which I hâve preserved in my ice-house at Bu¬ 
charest. 

“ The female, with two young ones, which hâve already ar- 
rived at the size of large oxen, hâve been seen about Poeinar 
and the neighbouring forests ; she is said to be very little infe- 
rior to her consort, either in magnitude or ferocity. You may 
therefore, gentlemen,” concluded Seigneur Alcibiades, laughing, 
“ obtain laurels similar to those with which I am crowned ; 
and, by performing such an exploit, you would éclipsé old Her¬ 
cules and his boar, because that animal can scarcely see two 
feet beyond his head, is very awkward at turning, and never 
climbs a tree ; whereas no mortal foot can escape the pursuit 
of an enraged bear.” 
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Periculosum est ciedere et non credere : 
Ergo exploranda est veritas multum prius 
Quam stulta pravè judicet sententia. 

Phairus. 


I s hall now conduct my readers to the centre of Arabia, 
not in search of farther adventures, but to hear a Frenchman 
and an Arabian prince philosophize with each other. 

The unsophisticated piety and purity of feeling evinced by 
the man of nature form (at least in my opinion) an interest- 
ing contrast with the skepticism of the Western Frank, who, 
like many of his countrymen, is disposed to eonfound the errors 
of superstition with Christianity ; like the Italian, who startled 
the Protestant Prussian by saying, “ Lei non è Christiano ?” 

As Monsieur de Tavernier gave me the manuscript whichcon- 
tained this conversation, I hâve merely translated it, without 
even altering or rectifying those opinions in which I do not 
coincide. 

“ The Etnyr Abdoulach,” says Doctor Alcibiades, “ with 
whom I had resided for a considérable period, still retained, 
though far advanced in years, the full possession of his facul- 
ties ; he was a man of superior understanding, judgment, and 
éloquence ; possessed of a most ardent tempérament ; noble 
and just, neither fanatical nor arrogant ; and practised the du- 
ties enjoined by his religion, like the Protestants, with sim- 
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plicity and humanity, being more the conscientious observer of 
its external forms than the blind votary of its institutions ; 
while, on the contrary, he turned with a warmth, yea, even of 
passion, to that philosophy of nature to which 1 had been the 
first to introduce him, because it spoke to his soûl the lan- 
guage of truth. 

“ The Arabian Emyr was especially solicitous to be in- 
formed of the ancient history of man from the first dawn of 
civilization, and also in what manner had originated the prés¬ 
ent enlightened intelligence of society, and the knowledge of 
man’s proper duties. 

“ ‘ I wish,’ said he, ‘ to know if it was that philosophy of 
which you hâve already drawn so beautiful a picture, that has 
exalted Europe to her présent high station, and so eminently 
distinguishes her sons above our children, who are benighted 
in theshades of darkness and error.’ 

“ I had, on former occasions, described to him the State of 
our literature, mathematics, and astronomy ; the important dis- 
coveries made in'the empire of natural history, physics, chymis- 
try, medicine, &c. ; our astonishing progress in the arts and 
meehanical industry. I had freely discoursed to him on the 
excellencies of our laws, and of the immortal men by whose 
exertions knowledge has been so universally diffused, aidedby 
our numerous public and private institutions. 

“ During its récital, Abdoulach fixed bis eyes steadfastly 
upon me, and remained attentively listening ; nor allowed me 
to pass over the least important subject till I had fully explained 
the most minute particulars. When I had concluded, he ele- 
vated his hands and eyes to heaven, then turning his coun- 
tenance towards the sun, which was blazing in ail its glori- 
ous splendour, he raised his voice and broke out in the fol- 
lowing exclamation— 

“ ‘ Oh, Allah ! thou art great î I thank thee for the bounty 
thou hast sent me, through the moutli of the wise Ekim Emyr 
Alcibiades, which streams through my soûl, and causes me to 
wonder at thy endless greatness.’ 

“ Then pausing for a considérable time, evidently absorbed 
in the deepest thought, he continued in the following remark- 
able strain—remarkable, indeed, for a Mohamrnedan ! 

“ ‘ Yes, Allah ! I feel that the worshippers of the laws of 
thy great Prophet are not alone thy elect ! Alcibiades, re¬ 
late to me more of that heaverily knowledge—the mother of 
ail knowledge—in a Word, that which Allah hlmself has 
spoken ; in revealing which he has neither made use of the 
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yatagan nor the flying-lance, nor the war-horse, nor y et, even 
still more, the dreadful mineral-thunder—relate to me the 
words of wisdom ! to which self-interest and man’s passions 
are alike strangers ! Let my attentive ears be informed, 
through thy voice, from whence the lightning of eternal truth 
has flamed,—truth which, like the svveet-smelling rose, fills 
the air and scatters its perfumes alike to the righteous and 
the wicked.—I pray thee relate to me those holy words, 
whose meaning, like magic, hastaken possession of my powers, 
and hovers over me day and night, from whose bands I 
cannot emancipate myself. Oh, Ekim Emyr Alcibiades, I 
hunger and thirst after knowledge, like the ravenous lion of 
the fores14 Oh ! tell me, I beseech thee, who were Mahomet 
and Jésus ? 

“ ‘ I shall listen to it attentively,’ added he—and the en- 
thusiasm of his countenance suddenly changed to an expres¬ 
sion of the deepest repose. 

“ I was thus placedin a situation of no small difficulty ; the 
philosophy of the Arabian chief was not to be depended 
upon, and as his power was absolute, if 1 took a step beyond 
his compréhension it might cost me my head. 

“ No person in my situation would hâve deemed it pru¬ 
dent to commence by saying that Mahomet was neither more 
nor less than a man of genius, possessed of the most ardent 
powers of imagination—a phenomenon which has appeared in 
the world before him, and will after him, but only at epochs 
which very rarely occur ;—a phenomenon that undoubtedly, 
in some cases, confers upon the human race much happiness 
and blessing ; though it is too often, like my fléau tri-cephal, 
accompanied by the destroying angel, whose every step is 
traeked by streams of blood and tears. Climate modifies this 
as it does every thing else—not excepting even faith itself, 
which I hâve had abuudant oppprtunities of witnessing during 
my résidence in Asia. Must we not also admit, with shame 
and regret, that our own Christianity bas been deluged in its 
progress by human gore ? 

“ * Il coûta plus de sang, que le grand Mahomet, 

Et le fier Tamerlan et l’adroit Bajazet.’ 

“ I commenced by explaining to him the most ancient ofall 
religious sects, and from which no doubt ail others hâve pro- 
ceeded. I made him minutely acquainted with.the existence 
of Vehédam and Sohastabet, who wrote in the Sanscrit lan- 
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guage ten thousand years ago (?) ; of the Brahmins, the 
theocratical chiefs of the Indian nations, and who at a later 
period were imitated in their religions rites by the Egyptians, 
their disciples. 

“ In this manner I endeavoured to make the knowledge- 
seeking Emyr clearly acquainted with the origin of ail the dif¬ 
ferent rnythologies, continued with Moses, the Jewish law- 
giver, swept over that of Mahomet with the most circumspect 
prudence, explained each with their separate chain of events 
down to the reformation achieved by Luther, and proved to 
him in what manner each successive System bas been sup- 
ported by its predecessor. 

“ But the religion of wisdom, inestimable from its noble 
simplicity and truth, sublimely tramples upon every pré¬ 
judice, abhors the cupidity and egotism of the various religious 
sects, and whose acts of benevolence, dictated by wisdom, 
originate solely in the pleasure of doing good. 

“ ‘ Yes, Emyr Abdoulah, that incompréhensible being called 
man is the most noble and elevated, and at the same tirae the 
most vile, of ail the créatures upon earth.’ 

“ The Arabian prince sighed inwardly. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ continued I, ‘ of what benefit has religion been to 
man ? he only fears and loves his gods, so far as they allure 
and flatter his passions ; for he soon Torgets them when incited 
to crime by the violence of his inclinations : but he will bor- 
row religion for a cloak to enjoy them with greater security, 
and as the most powerful means of hastening their gratifica¬ 
tion ; he arrogantly contemns ail buman laws, and blushes not 
to execute the most revolting deed when actuated by what he 
terms his religious feelings. 

“ ‘ Would not a more philosophical éducation, apart from ail 
considérations of heaven, hâve the efiect of leading us to 
virtue, of teaching us to conquerour own passions, and tolive 
here happy and contented. Oh ! venerable Abdoulach, if God 
had vvilled in his wisdom that the inhabitants of earth should 
hold converse with the heavens and the stars, could he not 
hâve given them the requisite physical powers, in the same 
manner as he has already imparted to them the capability of 
ranging from the equator to the pôle on the mighty waters of 
the deep ? in the air, indeed, man is allowed just to soar above 
the earth, but no farther.’ 

“ This observation terminated our philosophical conversa¬ 
tion at présent, for Abdoulach immediately exclaimed, ‘ Fly- 
ing in the air !’ and demanded a more lengthened explanation ; 
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after salisfying his curiosity, I commanded my servant and fac¬ 
totum, Antonio, who possessed a universal genius in arts and 
mechanics, to construct a balloon that would gratify the curi¬ 
osity of the Arabian philosopher. 

“ In a few days it was completed, then splendidly illumi- 
nated, and on a lovely night majestically ascended in the prés¬ 
ence of the Emyr, his whole harem, and an immense multi¬ 
tude of his subjects ; astonished as they were at first behold- 
ing it, their enthusiasm exceeded ail bounds when it burst like 
a meteor, as it were, among the stars, and glowed in fiâmes of 
a hundred colours ; he could no longer restrain his raptures, 
but, turning to me with open arms, embraced me affection- 
ately. ‘ Oh ! Ekim Emyr,’ he cried, with the most passionate 
excitation, ‘ the glance of thy intellectual, inspired soûl is 
more piercing than that of the Omar, and even sharper than 
the strong eye of the eagle, who alone can gaze at the sun.’ 

“ A few days subsequently we recommenced our accustomed 
conversation ; my language now assumed a more confidential 
tone, as I perceived I had nothing to apprehend from his fa- 
naticism. I expatiated more largely on various philosophical 
subjects; I described to him in what manner theocratical self- 
interest had taken advantage of everv religious culte in order 
to establish hundreds of diffèrent sects, vvhich only tended, in 
many instances, to deteriorate morality. Behold, for instance, 
the institution of celibacy in the Church of Rome, and among 
the worshippers of Lama. What a scourge of society, under 
the mask of religion,—how many atrocities has it been the 
means of committing ! I made him acquainted with auricu- 
lar confession, the most powerful engine for the maintenance 
of dominion wiiich has been employed by the craft of priests 
since the world began. I told him of their disgusting de- 
baucheries, their perversion of virtue, of that dreadful society 
the Jesuits ! who hâve been even more sanguinary than his 
own fanatical fathers under the first race of the Caliphs, &c. 

“‘Yes,’ cried Abdoulach, ‘ I know it ; a Christian slave 
related to me, many years ago, that tbe soldiers of Catbolicism 
had sacrificed millions of human beings in the New World, for 
the purpose of converting them to their own belief ; and, alas ! 
we hâve been little better.’ 

“ ‘ Hear me further,’ exclaimed I, continuing my dis¬ 
course . 

[Here I hâve purposely omitted several pages of the manu- 
script, whioh merely related to the various abuses of the 
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ancient Catholics and Mohammedans, as to us they are no 
longer interesting.] 

“ ‘ After our long discussion, canst thou not, my venerable 
friend, answer thine own important question ? Surely, without 
my aid, thou canst separate lhe chaff from the good corn ; 
thou canst notv distinguish the grain that brings forlh good 
fruit, and pluck the tares from among the wheat ?’ 

“ Abdoulach relapsed into the deepest contemplation ; at 
length he interrupted the solemn silence, and sighing deeply 
in his inmost soûl, he said, ‘ Yes, Ekim Emyr, thou art right ; 
thou hast spoken the words of truth ; man is perverse and de- 
praved, Aliahalone is greatl’ 

“ ‘ Thou hast said it,’ exclaimed [^Crossing my hands on my 
breast, ‘Allah is the beginning and the end, the first and the 
last ; he is above ail and in ail, his almighty power is equally 
displayed in our bodies as in our minds. The veins through 
which our life-blood flows are not less the Works of his hands 
than the thousand windings of ourthoughts whence ail our ac¬ 
tions originate ; space and time are alone in him,—the circle 
(rom which springs life and death, ever advancing, ever vary- 
ing. He is, and was, and ever will be, that incompréhensible 
whole which we comprehend under lhe naine of Ail!—the 
pastand the future are to him as the présent—‘The great I 
am that I am !’ Ail that lives and moves emanate from him, 
and no mortal can penetrate his mysterious influence.’ 

“ On pronouncing these words, the interesting old man rose 
slowly from the carpet of the tent, and turning bis counte- 
nance towards the sun, which was then descending in ail its 
resplendent glory, with his uplifted hands to heaven, he cried 
with intense earnestness, ‘ Oh ! Ekim Emyr, thou prayest, like 
me, alone to Allah: thy adoration is paid to none other but 
him. Oh ! do we not daily perceive his almighty greatness in 
those noble pictures of man, who, in their heavenly wisdom, 
expound to us his mighty powers? Hast thou not, oh! man 
of wisdom, enlightened my feeble understanding, and in- 
structed me in lhe mysteries of true philosophy V 

“ Thus saying he threw himself in the dust, and prayedlong 
and silently.” 


This dialogue might be appropriate enough in the deserts of 
Arabia, and the genuine French view of religion it contains 
appears to me to be a perfect national addenda (although only 
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in nuce) to Mr. Thomas Moore’s “ Travels of an Trish Gentle¬ 
man in Search of a Religion.” A vvork which, though ludi- 
crous in itself, yet opens a deep view into the State of reli- 
gious information in England. 

In what a condition must the majority be when one of the 
most talented and enlightened men of the nation introduces 
two such long misérable volumes to the public ! 




TUTTI FRUTTI. 

A LET TER. FROM BERLIN. 




TO THE COUNTESS R * * *, 

COPENHAGEN. 


Berlin, Jan. lst, 1832. 


Patriæ fumas igné alieno luculentior. 


Madame de Staël, in treating of Berlin, asserts, “ C’est 
une ville qui ne laisse pas de souvenir this only proves that 
a very clever woman may say a very silly thing, for even if it 
had no other souvenir than that of being a metropolis, created 
in a inanner by Frédéric the Great, would not this alone be 
sufficient to awaken feelings of vénération ? Truly, there are 
at présent many things at which the old warrior might shake 
his head somewhat in anger, if he were again to return to us ; 
but there are others he would contemplate with pride and as* 
tonishment. 

His illuslrious descendant, not less firm in misfortune than 
his great ancestor, has he not preserved the glory of Prussia 
unimpaired, as the old hero, during his life-time, justly pre- 
dicted ? 

The influence of her sovereign in foreign countries ha? 
rapidly increased ; the arts and industry, trade and commerce, 
are protected and encouraged ; and, in spite of the misfor- 
tunes of the âge, the Prussian metropolis has risen to a degree 
of splendour and magnificence far exceeding any it possessed 
during the life-time of the great king ; it was then, to a cer¬ 
tain degree, stationary ; whereas now, native talent, litera- 
ture, knowledge, and the arts, hâve exalted Berlin, and made 
it one of the central points of European intelligence, whose 
rays enlighten the countries that surround it. 

Prussia unquestionably créâtes great interest, whether she is 
loved or feared—despised she canpot be, for she ascends. 

Wben the sun sinks beneatb the horizon we becorae drowsy, 
but the senses awake to the cheering beams of the morning 
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star ; and has not the star of Prussia twice shone on the world, 
with a lustre far more resplendent than that of its cotempora- 
ries ? Once, during the reign of the immortal Frédéric ! 
and again at the destruction of Napoleon’s sceptre ! when 
Europe was delivered from the chains of slavery. Who can 
deny that Prussia was the very soûl of the Allies during that 
momentous struggle ? to her indefatigable perseverance and 
revengeful desperation we are chiefly iridebted for the fall of 
the usurper ; who, like a terrifie spirit armed with Jupiter’a 
lightning, stood menacing the nations with destruction !—For 
Prussia to crouch beneath the rod of a foreign power was 
équivalent to annihilation ! Of ail the combined powers her 
efforts were the greatest, and the least requited ; still, we can 
never regret her exertions and sacrifices—they were made for 
the benefit of humanity : but more especially they will be re- 
membered by other powers who enjoy the benefits. 

In the présent form of government of Prussia, there is un-, 
doubtedly much to be desired ; the organised “ bureaucracy” 
of her interi'or deserves much censure ; her veiled political 
movements, the burthen of her 'extensive military establisb-. 
ment, which has become too oppressive for the strength and 
vigour of the nation to support, are evils which demand re- 
dress : but this State of things cannot remain long—by the 
action of somc unexpected incident they will assume anotber 
and more improved form, for in a nation where intelligence is 
so universally diffused, these, and similar defects, are of minor 
importance; when this intelligence exists, the happiness of 
man advances, even under a defective government, but with- 
out this holy fire the most perfect theory will be found ineffec-, 
tuai in its operations. Thus we may venture to hope that every 
reasonable ground of complaint will gradually and peaceably 
disappear, and so realize the wishes of ail true lovers of ra- 
tional liberty, who hâve nothing in common with the mad 
levellers of modem times. The signs of the times never de- 
ceive. May we not anticipate happier days. for Germany ? 
and is it not for us a proud idea that it may be reserved for 
Prussia to effect her régénération ? 

But I forget, my dear cousin, that I am addressing an élé¬ 
gant and accomplished woman, who, instead of grave re- 
flections and political discussions, expected to receive merely 
a hasty sketch of our manners and custoins ; but how is this 
possible, from a man who is already half a hermit, a misérable 
courtier, and, vyorse than ail, absolutely a “ deçeased,” at 
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leasl I bave been so baptized by that fabricator of historiés, 
the editor of the Morgenblatt. 

However, I must fulfil my promise—so we will commence 
with the court : tiiis is numerous, but its society consista chiefly 
of members of its own circle ; in general, very few visitera 
and foreigners are invited to join the select coterie, with the 
exception of some Russians of high rank ; foreigners of other 
nations are but little noticed, and seldom remain long in Ber¬ 
lin. There is still less attention shown to the nobility of the 
country, who occasionally visit the metropolis, thereby veri- 
fying the old adage, “ No prophet is honoured in his own 
country.” 

This is sincerely to be regretted, as by far more urbanity of 
manners, graceful freedom, and variety of tone, reign in the 
court than in the most distinguished circles of the town, the 
ladies are assuredly among the most delightful and amiable of 
Berlin ; and I merely suggest whether it would not, for their 
sakes, be expédient to introduce the étiquette of the old Spanish 
court, which, in obedience to its statutes, permitted those 
cavaliers who were captives to the charms of the court ladies, 
not only to remain uncovered in the presence of the monarch, 
but even to sit—it being most charhably supposed, that in the 
presence of so much loveliness, and engrossed by the inten- 
sity of their passion, they were incapable of giving their atten¬ 
tion to the ceremonies of a court ? 

Whether the cavaliers of our court are as deeply suscepti, 
ble to such a fascinating influence, I cannot venture to décidé ; 
but this I can with truth assert, that many of them are distin¬ 
guished by the elegance of their manners, and their intellec¬ 
tuel attainments. Where the bighly-talented Alexander von 
Humboldt is a lord of the bed-chamber, a court almost ap- 
pears an academy ; and in the Duke Charles of Mecklenburgh 
and the upper Court-marshal von Schilden, we hâve ail that 
imagination can paint of genius and high birth United in theij 
noblest forms. 

If I may, without incurring the imputation of a flatterer 
from the modem heroes of equality, I will unhesitatingly assert, 
that those who occupy the Urst rank, by birth, occupy it alsq, 
by grâce, beauty, and virtue, 

Although it is too much the prevailing spirit to yield impli, 
cit credence to every taie of ill which is circulated respecting 
the great ones ofthe earth ; yet I hâve not imbibed it, neither 
do I belong to that class of cowardly slanderers.who promu!, 
gâte in foreign publications the most unfounded, an.d malicioug 
T 2 
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calumnies, sucb, for instance, as that the accession. *o îfi» 
throne of our revered crown-prince is an event to be dreaded 
by his future subjects ; whereas, whoever is intimately ac- 
quainted vvith him must be familiar also with his noble patri- 
otic feelings, with his anxiety for the prosperity of his country ; 
and few modem princes are more opposed in principle to 
tyranny and oppression. He has even been accused of big- 
otry, which charge has originated solely in the circumstance 
that he has munificently bestowed favours upon persons who 
are notoriously of the devout class ; and we may be assured, 
tbat this accusation is as unfounded as it is malicious. 

That he is pious, humane, and a pattern of rnorality, is in- 
disputable ; these qualities hâve, it is well known, been con- 
strued by the enemies of peace and good order into bigotry ; 
but I would desire no greater blessing for the nation than to see 
the sons of our nobles and citizens emulate the example of the 
sonsof their king. I would wish them to imitate the high attain- 
ments in every branch of knowledge, and the copious general 
information of the crown-prince ; to possess the cool, tempe- 
rate judgment, clear discernrnent, and truly honest German 
heart of Prince William, and the brilliant virtues of Prince 
Charles, who is, to use the words of Shakspeare, “every 
inch a knight.” 

Respect and reverence arrest my pen from attempting to 
expatiate on the excellent qualities of the princesses, and my 
enthusiastic admiration would be likewise a serious hindrance 
to the impartial discharge of my duty ; but this I may safely 
assert, that our lovely and amiable princesses are equally to be 
envied for their domestic happiness, and admired for their 
beautiful example of virtue to the nation, upon whom the 
brightest rays of moral excellence beam from the royal family 
and the throne. 

We will now descend a step, and take a hasty glance at the 
higher ranks of society, in which the first thing that arrests the 
eye of the observer is the absence of any cordial intereourso 
between them and the corps diplomatique, which has an unfa- 
vourable effect upon both : thÎ3 is principally owing to the 
circumstance that, unless on a few public occasions, the mem- 
bers of the corps diplomatique are entirely excluded from the 
court of the sovereign. 

Berlin is, generally speaking, destitute of any decided tone ; 
fasbion exercises but a feeble sway, and there is no individual 
subject of paramount importance to impart a determined 
character to society. There is neither political nor, indeed, 
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any other description of party feeling, whicli, it is well known, 
always animâtes conversation. 

The total absence of luxury contributes also not a little to 
render society monotonous ; in this respect both the natives 
and the corps diplomatique accord admirably with each other.* 
In fact, luxury is only found in tbe palaces of the royal family, 
but, as I hâve said before, their society is confined principally 
to their own circle. 

The only récréation met with iri society is cards ; for as 
soon as the company hâve assembled and performed a few 
preliminary évolutions, they seat themselves in different con¬ 
glomérations around card-tables, reminding the spectator of a 
large bowl of “ churned milk.” Conversazionés, with the 
exception of a very few houses, are unknown ; perhaps our 
phlegmatic national tempérament is not so well adapted to 
them as that of our mercurial neighbours the French ; but 
where the two éléments of solidity and brilliance hâve found an 
entrance the resuit is delightful, as the salon of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs will abundantly testify. 

The most national and the most animated entertainmcnts 
are the balls. During the carnival they are numerous, while 
the dancers themselves are both graeeful and untiringly per- 
severing. 

Déjeuners à la fourchette, with balls, hâve lately become 
fashionable ; they commence at eleven and end at sunset. 
These, in summer, are very agreeable, particularly when given 
in a charming garden : but entertainmcnts of this description 
appear more congenial to England, where the guests assemble 
both in négligée and demi-toilet. Alas ! such a summer-day’s 
drearn is not often practicable in this country, especially as 
enthusiastic admiration of the beauties of nature forms no 
part of éducation, that never-failing source of pure delight 
being but little prized. A young officer, to whotn I was one 
day making an, observation to this effect, answered, laughing, 
“ You are perfectly correct, and I will give you an instance 
of it. 

“ Last year, as I was riding with mv general to a review, 
through one of the most bewitching valleys in the neighbour- 
hood of the Rhine, when the bright beams of the rising sun 

* This was wrilten in the beginning of the year 1832 ; since that 
time most of the corps diplomatique hâve been superseded by new mem- 
bers, whose superior taste has given society a more élégant tone. Wa 
will hope that their good example may be foüowed by the upper classes 
of society.— The Author . 
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were beautifully gilding- both tbe woods and hills, I burst into 
admiration at the glorious spectacle, and endeavoured to make 
the general participate in my feelings.” 

“ ‘ What are you saying V 

“ His voice and manner being any thing hut encouraging, I 
hesitatingly repeated my observation, when he harshly ex- 
claimed— . 

“ ‘ Zum Teufel ! Young gentleman, think of your military 
duties, and do not tease me with your poetical ideas !’ ” 

Many of our young military officers are most wonderfully 
well-informed ; perfect oracles in their way ! whose decisions 
are sans appell. I recently witnessed a very comic “ qui-pro- 

quo.” The amiable FrauVon B-was reading a verse of 

Dante, from an admirable translation ; one of the most fashion- 
able warriors in the salon demanded the name of the author ? 
the lady answered, “ My beloved Dante.” 

“ Is it possible,” cried the son of Mars, with astonishment, 
“ I never could hâve believed that your tante (aunt) was equai 
to such a composition.” 

The errors of the old warriors are sometimes even more 
ridiculous, and their blunders are an endless source of merri,- 
inent. W hen the présent President of Columbia was in Berlin, 
about two years since, I accidentally overheard a conversation 
between him and a Prussian officer ; instead of German, it was 
carried on in horribly bad French. 

A picture of a battle led them to speak of the celebrated 
one of Waterloo. 

“ Most certainly,” exclaimed Santander, “ at that great 
battle, without the assistance of your immortal hero Platoff, 
Napoléon would not hâve been conquered !” 

The Prussian general smiled, politely rectified his mistake, 
and continued, saying, “ But your campaigns are not less re- 
markable : for instance, what a march was that of Bolivar to 
Mexico and back, across the Tschimborasso—the short time in 
which it was effeoted is scarcely crédible !” 

“ I beg pardon,” said Santander, in his turn, half-smiling ; 
“ you hâve made an error in some thousands of miles, for Boli¬ 
var was never engaged in war in Mexico, therefore he could 
not hâve corne in collision with the Tschimborasso. Notwith- 
standing, our marches are really astonishing; in fact, our 
method of conducting war is entirely different from the Eu- 
ropean mode ; our soldiers are able to support themselves for 
months without bread, méat, or spirits, living entirely on dtied 
ox-skins and water.” 
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“ Comment ! monsieur !” cried our general, in bis inimit¬ 
able jargon, and with a voice and manner expressive of the 
greatest astonishment—“Comment! pas de bain ? pas de 
jtoissons spirituels ? pas même de Veau forte?" 

It required ail my powers of self-command to preserve my 
character for politeness, when Monsieur Santander, not ap- 
pearing to observe the errors of his friend, replied, with an air 
of the most important gravity, 

“ Non : rien de spirituel, monsieur, pas même de l’eau 
forte!" 

One of the amusements'peculiar to Berlin, and in whicb are 
to be found assembled nearly ail classes of society, is that 
termed the “ Brühl’schen Bail,” from the name of its founder, 
which thus bids fair for immortality. The gentlemen are 
attired in black, while the ladies select the gayest colours to 
decorate their pretty persons, which they sometimes adorn a 
little too lavishly ; the entrée is absolutely forbidden to panta- 
loons, black cravats, and boots (in the redoute to dirty boots)— 
what an admirable précaution ! It is rumoured that the mana¬ 
ger of the court theatre intends to distribute among the qua¬ 
drilles a band of fancy dancers, in full costume, for the purpose 
of amusing the high and select assemblage ! 

The tournée of the supper table is excessively amusing, but 
somewhat dangerous, on account of the myriad of corks which 
fly from the champaign bottles in every direction ! At the 
last of these balls I had the pleasure of visiting, I observed our 
good-humoured prince, Albrecht, with his aid-de-camp, wan- 
dering from room to room unable to find seats. I could not 

forbear laughing at my friend C-, who exclairoed with 

entliusiasm, “ T his is what is termed an absolute monarchy, 
and yet the son of our king cannot obtain a seat at the supper 
table, because his good citizens hâve taken possession of them. 
A constitutipnal Orléans would hâve fared better.” 

“ Yes,” replied I, “ it is the wonder of foreigners that we ail 
appear to form one family, the king and his people, the father 
and his children. On that account, thank God, we require no 
révolutions ; let us be thankful for a sound body that does not 
require periodical blood-letting.” 

As to places of public resort we hâve very few in Berlin, 
except the théâtres and concerts. Yes, most truly, we hâve 
jn addition the wooden-booth in Tivoli ! to which you are con- 
ducted by an allée dug in the earth, and wbere the half- 
decayed pine-trees exhibit the only appearance of végétation. 
Aiso the Elysiunj ! erected in the sandy Zoological Gardens t 
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where the secret has been discovered of adorning tbe euperb 
salon in such a manner that the unexampled mixture of colours 
acts upon the beholders like ipecacuanha ! these, with the 
colosseum of colossal vulgarity, are the favourite places of 
amusement. I hâve been informed that even the noble Casino 
has died of a décliné. 

Music is much admired and cultivated in Berlin ; the Môser 
Quartett concerts are particularly distinguished, where the 
chef-d’œuvres of the best masters are performed with a full 
orchestra, in the most masterly style. 

Last winter I once more visited Berlin, when I became 
acquainted with the représentative of the St. Simonians. One 

morning he wrote to Frâulein S-r, requesting to know if 

it was really true that Beethoven was to sing that evening ? the 
lady replied very gravely, that she did not consider it probable, 
as a cold damp grave was a most likely place to produce such 
a hoarseness as would preclude the possibility of singing ! 

I also had the pleasure of again meeting my honourable 
friend, the old general of Waterloo ; he bitterly complained 
of the intense cold, and of the deep snow that had fallen, and 
assured me (in hi^matchless French), “ qu’en entrant plusieurs 
grands flacons de niege étaient venus lui tomber sur le nez.” 

I shall dedicate a portion of my next letter to the theatre ; 
for the présent I must conclude, or I shall exhaust ail that I 
hâve in reserve on our interesting Berlin.^Adieu. 


TRE END, 
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Heiress of Bruges.2 v. 12mo. 

Dreams and Reveries-. 2 v. 12mo. 
Roxobel, Mrs. Sherwood 3 y. 18mo. 
Diary of a Physician.. .2 v. 18mo. 

The Denounced.2v. 12mo. 

Private Lite.2 v. 12rno. 

LastofthePlantagenets,2 v. l2mo. 
Southénnan, by Galt-.. 2 v. 12mo. 

Heiress of Bruges.2 v. 12rnO. 

Stories of a Bride.2 v. 12mo. 

Taies by a Chaperon .. 2 v. 12mo. 
Taies of the West-... 2 v. 12mo. 
Refugee in America • •. 2 v. 12mo. 

Service Afloat.2 v. 12mo. 

Seaward’s Narrative—3v. 12mo. 
Jacqueline of Holland . .2 v. 12mo. 

Walter Colyton. 2 v. i2mo. 

The Lost Heir.2v. 12mo. 

The Abbess, Trollope . .2 v. 12mo. 
Taies of my Landlord .. 2 v. 12mo. 
Chronicles of Canongate 2 v. 12mo. 
Posthumous Papers — 2 v, 12mo. 

Lawrie Todd.2 v. 12mo. 

Taies of Early Ages . ..2v. 12mo. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 

The English at Home . .2 v. 12mo. 

Traits of Travel.2 v. I2rno 

The YoungerSon.2 v. 12mo. 

The New Forest.2 v. 12mo. 

Rom. of History, Spam.2v. i2mo. 
Rom. of History, France 2v. 12mo. 
Rom. of History Italy, 2 v. 12mo. 

Hungarian Taies. 2 v. l2mo. 

Romance and Reality -. .2 v. 12mo; 

The False Step, &c-2 v. 12ma 

Waldegrave.2 v. 12mo. 

Adveunires of a Page . 2 v. 12mo. 

Rybrent De Cruce -2v. 12mo. 

TheSchoolof Fashion, 2v. l2mo. 

Stratton Hill.2v. 12mo. 

Almack’s Revisited.2v. 12mo. 

Campaignsof a Cornet, 2 v. 12mo. 
Taies of Military Life . .2 v. 12mo. 

Falkland, by Bulwer.]2mo. 

Sketches of Irish Character.. 12mo. 

Leggett’s Taies, «fcc.12mo. 

Ambitious Student, Bulwer, 12mo. 
The Talba—Béatrice . .2 v. 12mo. 
Incognito—Haverhill.. 2 v. 12mo. 
Zohrab—Oxonians ... 2 v. 12mo. 
Waverley—Cloudesley, 2 v. 12mo; 
Foscarini—Maxwell .. .2 v. 12mo. 
Arlingion—Séparation, 2 v. 12mo. 

















































